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PREFACE 


When the author, about fourteen years ago, stated in an inaugural 
lecture that systems of one component were then and for several years 
had been considered to be governed by the Phase Rule, he expressed 
the opinion generally held by physical chemists.^ 

It was believed, in fact, that one-component systems had been com¬ 
pletely investigated, and that new points of view could only be obtained 
by the study of more complicated systems. It was not even suspected 
that many mysteries still remained unsolved, even in one-component 
systems, which only the Phase Rule could elucidate. At that time 
every conception was lacking in the light of which monotropy and 
enantiotropy and all the various phenomena associated with them could 
be surveyed from a single point of view. 

Four years later, in 1910, the author came to the conclusion that 
the theoretical knowledge gained in the phase study of more com¬ 
plicated systems made possible a rational explanation of these problems, 
and in this way the Theory of Allotropy originated. Since that time 
this theory has been further developed by the author, who, with the 
assistance of his co-workers, has also tested it in several directions. 

Meanwhile, the introduction of the principles underlying this theory 
into the domain of electro-chemistry has resulted in the development of 
a new theory of electromotive equilibrium, by means of which anodic 
and cathodic polarisation, over-voltage and passivity can be simply and 
consistently explained. Subsequent experimental investigation led to 
results which, both from the purely chemical point of view as well as 
from the electrical standpoint, were in complete harmony with the 
theory. Amongst those who were interested in this region, many at first 
gained the impression that the interpretation of X-ray spectra given at 
that time could not be brought into satisfactory agreement with the 
Theory of Allotropy. As a matter of fact this was indeed the case; 
but, from the chemical point of view, such serious objections could be 
brought against the original explanation that a modification of this 
interpretation appeared to be absolutely necessary. Fortunately it can 

^ Inaugural Lecture, Delft, 1906, “ De algemeneene chemie en hare beteekenis 
voor de praktyk,’* p. 14. 
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now be stated, as is made evident in the last chapter of the theoretical 
portion of the book, that a change in the above-mentioned interpre¬ 
tation has very recently begun, and hence it is now possible to look 
forward to the speedy removal of the original difference of opinion 
between chemists and physicists. Under these auspicious circumstances 
the hope is justified that the continued investigation of the X-ray 
spectra of solids will contribute in no small measure to the future 
development of the Theory of Allotropy. 

With regard to the method of representation employed the following 
observation may be made. The pseudo-components referred to consist 
of different molecular species, and although the idea of “difiTerent 
molecular species” must be interpreted in the widest possible sense, as 
indeed has been expressly emphasised in Chapter I., in the discussion 
of the space diagrams the subject will be treated as though only 
isomeric or polymeric molecules could enter into the question. It 
must be noticed, however, that whatever these molecular species may 
be, the graphic method of representation always remains essentially the 
same. 

It should be stated that the author had hoped to be able more closely 
to limit the number of sections of the space model considered in 
Chapter I. On further reflection, however, this appears undesirable; 
on the one hand, in order to explain many phenomena sections of 
different types must be considered, and, on the other hand, the 
complete position of the unary system in the pseudo-system only 
emerges clearly when the question is thoroughly discussed. 

Referring again to the method of representation, it may be observed 
that in these considerations gaseous or liquid phases have been first 
discussed, and the molecular properties of these phases have then been 
applied to the solid phase. But the consequence of setting out from 
the other side, thus making the solid phase the starting-point, has also 
been considered. If one proceeds in this way it seems not impossible 
for the complexity, which in the author's opinion is a necessary condition 
for the appearance of allotropy, to consist in the existence of particles 
which must be considered to be different, solely because of their 
position or orientation in the space lattice. 

But if this were the only kind of complexity in the whole system it 
would only occur in the solid phase, and this circumstance would give 
rise to peculiar difficulties. For although this complexity in the solid 
phase enables us plausibly to explain allotropic changes and certain 
retardation phenomena in solids, it would not be possible in this way 
satisfactorily to explain the influence of the previous history of the 
gaseous or liquid phase on the solidification phenomena or on the 
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properties of the newly formed solid phase. To make this possible it 
would be necessary, in the author’s opinion, to attribute to the gas and 
to the liquid another kind of complexity suitable to these phases; but 
the uniformity of the method of treatment would then be lost. 

Although naturally there is no contradiction here of the Theory of 
Allotropy, still it is evident that a uniform methbd of treatment 
possesses great advantages, so that only very cogent reasons could lead 
to the abandonment of the method adopted. 

Finally it may be pointed out that this book does not purport to 
deal with investigations into the phenomena of allotropy; it is only 
concerned with the Theory of Allotropy, and only those experiments 
which make it possible to test the theory or which have been applied 
to that purpose are discussed. 

Shortly after the appearance of the German edition of this book the 
author learned of the successful extension of Brereton Baker’s classical 
researches on perfectly dried substances to liquids and solids. The 
results of these experiments are of great importance from the point of 
view of the theory developed here, for, not only do they afford it 
valuable support, but they show at the same time that the method 
of intensive drying furnishes us with one of the most beautiful means 
of establishing the complexity of unary phases. In addition, this method 
makes it possible more closely to penetrate into the essential nature 
of this complexity. On account of their great importance a special 
chapter has been devoted to Baker’s recent investigations. 

It should be mentioned that in the English translation many 
alterations have been made and new matter has been introduced. 

A. Smits. 

Amsterdam^ 

February y 1922. 
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THE THEORY OF ALLOTROPY 

Part I—THEORETICAL 

CHAPTER I 

The Principles of the Theory and the Method of 
Representation 

1. General Remarks concerning the Hypothesis on which the Theory 
of Allotropy is based.^ 

If a one-component system (^ == i) containing m different kinds of 
molecules is considered, in which, in consequence of reversible changes, 
an equilibrium may be established, the velocities of these changes 
determine whether the system will behave under a given experimental 
treatment as a one-component system (unary) or as a poly-component 
system, the highest possible number of components being m. 

By the term “components'^ is meant the independently variable 
constituents of a system, and since the molecular species to which 
reference has just been made are not independent, it is of course 
out of the question, in the case under consideration, to speak of 
several components. 

It often happens, however, that, by working rapidly or by the use 
of negative catalysts, transformation between the different molecular 
species occurs to so slight an extent during the experiment, that the 
system behaves as though it consisted of several components. Hence 
the different molecular species are also called pseudo-components. In 
the above-mentioned case, then, one may speak of the pseudo-binary, 
pseudo-ternary, and pseudo-quaternary behaviour of an essentially unary 
system. 

The occurrence of different molecular species of one and the same 
substance is in no way exceptional; on the contrary, when the extra¬ 
ordinarily frequent occurrence of association and dissociation and the 
very widespread phenomenon known as tautomerism are considered, 
the statement seems to be justified that it is not the exception but the 
rule for the liquid phase of a substance to be composed of different 
kinds of molecules, ions and electrons being reckoned as such. In 
other words, liquid phases are complex in character. Various workers, 

^ Chem. Weekblady Y, 79 and 155 (1910) ; Kon. Akad.v, tVet., 18 , 808 (1910) ; 
Zaitschr.f. physik. Chemie^ 76 , 421 (1911). 
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amongst whom Drucker ^ may be specially mentioned, have emphasised 
that this statement also holds good for gaseous phases, but very little 
attention has been given to the solid phase. This must not be taken 
to mean that it has never been assumed, in special cases, that the solid 
phase too may be built up from molecules of different kinds. 

Thus, in the case of selenium, this opinion has already been 
advanced by Marck,^ but, possibly through too narrow an interpretation 
of the idea “ complexity ’’ as applied to a phase, the phenomenon has 
not been considered to be of frequent occurrence, and still less has any 
causal connection been sought between it and Allotropy. 

The theory that will be discussed in this book maintains that, if the 
existence of a substance in different homogeneous phases is called 
Phase Allotropy, this phenomenon and that of Phase complexity must be 
causally connected with each other, in the case of the same substance, 
and in this way : The origin of Phase Allotropy is always to he found in 
the complexity of the phase. This phase complexity consists then in the 
occurrence of different molecular species. The expression “different 
molecular species ” is to be interpreted in the widest possible sense, for 
by it is meant not only the different kinds of molecules of a substance, 
isomeric or polymeric molecules, but also their electrically charged 
dissociation products, ions and electrons, whilst in the case of metals 
atoms also are included.® 

The different molecular species will be represented by a, yff, y, etc., 
and thus the category to which these molecular species belong is left 
undecided in the general preliminary discussion. 

The existence of different molecular species of an element or of a 
compound, using the term in the narrower sense (isomeric or polymeric 
molecules), in any phase of this substance may be called Molecular 
Allotropy, so that, in accordance with the view developed here, it may 
often be said that the origin of Phase Allotropy is to be found in 
Molecular Allotropy. 

The hypothesis on which this theory is based consists of two parts. 

The first part states that every phase and therefore also every crystalline 
phase of an allotropic substance is a state which, under certain circumstances, 
can behave as a poly-componeni phase. 

The second part, based principally on the analogy which exists 
between the solid, liquid and gaseous states of aggregation, states that 
the cause of this behaviour must he assumed to he the complexity ; i.e. the 
existence of different molecular species, which are in inner equilibrium 
when the behaviour of the system is unary, or in other words when it 
behaves as a one-component system. 

The term inner equilibrium means the equilibrium between the 
different molecular species of one and the same substance. 

The hypothesis maintains, therefore, that the transition point, 


^ Zeitschr.f. physik. Chemie, 68, 6i6 (1909). 

^ Zeitschr. f. anorg. Chem.^ 37 , 459 (1903). 

^ The possibility is also not excluded, that in some cases particles may be 
different in the above sense, solely because of a different arrangement or orientation 
in the space lattice. 
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melting point, boiling point, critical point, etc., of such a unary 
allotropic substance relate, not to a smgZ« molecular species, but to an 
inner equilibrium between molecules of different kinds. 

2. The Derivation of the TX Diagram by Means of the ^ Line. 

This conception can be most easily elucidated by the deduction, 
with the aid of Gibbs’ Equilibrium Principle, of the T X diagram for a 
binary pseudo-system together with that of the unary system situated 
within it. 

This principle states that at constant temperature and pressure a 
system tends to change into such a state that the thermodynamic 
potential function) becomes a minimum. 




This general principle, which has so often been applied mth 
success, provides in this instance again the safest means of deducing 
the connection between the pseudo and the unary systems. 

Still, in so ap[)lying it, several fundamental questions must be taken 
into account. 

In our hypothesis it is assumed that the pseudo-componerits are 
more or less miscible in the solid state, otherwise inner equilibrium 
would be impossible. From the great analogy between the behaviours 
of liquid mixtures and mixed crystals, Bakhuis RoozeboomMn 1891 
made the assumption that, when the mixed crystal series exhibits a gap, 
the curve will have a form such as that represented in Fig. i by 

the line ab. . 

This indicates a continuity, although in the labile region, between 

1 Zeilschr. f. physik. Chemie, 33 , 385 (i 899 )- Bakhuis Roozeboora made this 
assumption. Afterward.s, van Ryn van Alkemade, Zettsch7\ f, physik. Chemte^ 11 , 209 
(1893), did the same for the co-existence of salt solutions virith solid phases. 
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the two series of mixed crystals, to which the two pseudo-components a 
and ^ give rise, and which have, in general, different crystalline forms. 

It is, however, not improbable that in many cases this continuity 
does not exist, and that the two portions of the ^ ac line relating to 
mixed crystals of different crystalline forms are unconnected with each 
other, but that each 'per se proceeds continuously from one axis to 
the other, as is shown in Fig. 2. The curve cd then relates to one 
species of mixed crystals, and indicates the values of f for different 
mixed crystals in which the pseudo-component a under the influence of 
P crystallises in the same form as the latter, whilst the line a b refers to 
mixed crystals in which, conversely, under the influence of a, 
crystallises in the a form. 

These conditions would naturally be realisable to an unlimited 
extent if the pseudo-components were isodimorphous^ but the assumption 
would then have to be.made that, solely because of different orienta¬ 
tions of one and the same molecular species in the space lattice, the 
pseudo-components might appear in different crystalline forms. 

It is questionable, however, whether yet another interpretation is not 
possible. It is clear that the stability of the space lattice of the pseudo¬ 
component a will diminish as more of p is taken up, and thus it is 
possible that at a definite composition the space lattice becomes so 
unstable that finally an entirely new orientation appears. The question 
now is, What form will the f x curve take in this case ? Thus it is 
possible that the line ab^ Fig. 3, proceeding from the a axis, instead 
of continuing towards the other axis, asymptotically approaches the line 
r s ; that is to say, a mixed crystal of composition r is impossible since 
this crystal would require the value of f to be infinitely great. 

Similarly the line dc would then become asymptotic to p q. The 
formula 

(s)„-’'Tiog^+/Q 

in this case becomes infinite for a definite value of 5c, since the second 
term on the right-hand side then becomes infinitely great. 

Finally, there is still another possibility. That is, the I x lines in 
the diagram may end abruptly, as is shown in Fig. 4. Naturally in this 
case the end-point may occur before the curve attains its minimum 
value. Thus the diagram shows that the possibility of the existence of 
mixed crystals having the same crystalline form ceases suddenly at the 
points b and Cy and that the continuation of these lines, which might 
indeed be imaginedy has, thermodynamically, absolutely no further 
significance. 

Which of these interpretations is the correct one we do not know, 
and fortunately, so far as the following considerations are concerned, 
the question is quite immaterial. 

For the sake of simplicity the first interpretation will be adopted. 

When the case is considered in which the pseudo-components are 

* See van der Waals-Kohnstamm, Thermody^tamiky 2 , p. 630. 
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miscible in all proportions in the liquid state, the lx curve-for the 
liquid mixtures, i.e. the curve. Fig. 5, containing the point L, exhibits 
no peculiarities; it is always convex towards the x axis and has only 
one minimum. In Figures 5-1 r A and B have been written instead of 
a and 

In the first place, the following question now arises:— 

If a homogeneous phase of a pseudo-binary system is in inner 
equilibrium, where will this equilibrium be found on the corresponding 
^ X curve ? 

Every point of sl lx curve represents the smallest Rvalue of a 
definite mixture under constant temperature and pressure. 

At the minimum point of a ^ curve the I value of a corresponding 
mixture is smaller than that of other neighbouring mixtures, and if 




a reaction between a and /3 is possible, in accordance with Gibbs’ 
Equilibrium Principle, this reaction will continue until that composition 
is reached which corresponds with a minimum point. Then, however, 
the composition remains unchanged, and inner equilibrium sets in. 
For this inner equilibrium, therefore, the following expression holds 
good :— 



The total differential of the I function of a binary mixture is 
dl = ^ rjdT + vdp -f- fj^idfUi + 

If it is now supposed that the two components can be mutually trans¬ 
formed, as is indicated by the equation 

vjA I'gB 
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it is seen that 
and 


dm^ = v-^dm 


dm^ = 


so that the following expression may be written : — 
= — -qdY + vdp + {%vjji)dm. 
Hence it follows, that in the equilibrium state 

2v/x = o. 



On the mixed crystal line, which consists of two branches, each of 
which passes through a minimum, and which are connected in the 
diagram by a partly metastable, partly labile intermediate portion, there 


are two points outside the labile region where = o, so that this 

curve points to the existence of two inner equilibria in the solid phase, 
whilst from the liquid curve in the preceding case it appears that only 
one inner equilibrium can occur. It may, however, be pointed out that 
this would also be true of the solid state, if there too a and ^ were 
miscible in all proportions; but in that event, as will presently be 
shown, most of the interest would be lost. 

If a temperature somewhat lower than the melting point of ^ is 
considered, the ^ x curves for solid and liquid will intersect on the /? 
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side, as is shown in Fig. 5, for under these conditions pure ^ and 
mixtures rich in are solid. 

The co-existence thus conditioned between a mixed crystal phase 
and a liquid phase can be found, as is well known, by drawing the 
common tangent to the two curves. 

Thus, at the constant temperature and pressure assumed, reading 
from left to right, the following series of phases occurs in the binary 
system: liquid—liquid co-existing with mixed crystals—mixed crystals. 
If, however, inner equilibrium is established, the state which has the 
lowest potential appears, and this is the liquid L (Fig. 5). In order to 




Fig. 7. Fig, 8. 

ascertain the influence of temperature on the position of the ^ x curve 
let us consider the equation 

= vdp — -^JT, 

from which it follows, that 



When the temperature is lowered the ^ x curves consequently rise, and 
since now the liquid curve rises more rapidly than that for the solid 
phase, at a definite temperature the state of affairs indicated in Fig, 6 is 
obtained. 

In the binary system (L)* and (Sg)* also co-exist here, but there is 
now the peculiarity that both these points are minimum points of 
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exactly equal value, so that the heterogeneous equilibrium continues to 
exist unchanged even when inner equilibrium sets in. 




Fig. II. 


The temperature at which this 
happens is the siahle unary melt¬ 
ing 'point. If the temperature is 
supposed to have fallen below the 
melting point the ^ x diagram 
then takes the form shown in 
Fig. 7. In the binary system two 
two-phase equilibria between 
liquid and mixed crystals now 
appear, but in inner equilibrium 
the most stable state S2 is formed, 
a solid phase. 

At the three-phase temper¬ 
ature, at which the three co-exist¬ 
ing phases in the pseudo-binary 
system (L)* and (Sg)* lie on 
a common tangent, as in Fig. 8, 
inner equilibrium gives rise to 
no special phenomena; the solid 
phase Sg is still always the most 
stable. 

On lowering the temperature 
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still further the liquid phase in the pseudo-binary system will also 
become metastable, and at a definite temperature the peculiar position 
indicated in Fig. 9 is obtained; that is to say, the metastable minimum 
points Si and L have a common tangent, which means that these two 
metastable inner equilibrium states can co-exist, and hence it follows 
that a metastahle unary melting point may also appear. 

Even though Sg is still always the most stable phase in the unary 
system, and may continue to be so when the temperature is lowered 
still further, it is nevertheless possible for a sudden change to occur. 

Thus, if the right branch of the f curve for the solid phase rises 
more rapidly than the left when the temperature is reduced, the 
remarkable case results, that at a certain definite temperature (Fig. 10) 
the minima and Sg have the same tangent, so that the solid phases 
(Si);fc and (S2);fc, which can co-exist in the binary system, also co-exist 
when inner equilibrium is established. The temperature at which 
this occurs is the unary transition point, for at this temperature the 
two solid phases and Sg exchange their respective stabilities. 
That is, if the temperature is allowed to fall just a little more, the 
minimum point Si will lie below the minimum point Sg, as is shown in 
Fig 11, or, in other words, Sg is now no longer the most stable state of 
the unary system; its place has been taken by Si* 

If only the ^ curves for the solid phases are considered, it is seen 
from the diagrams already discussed that at higher temperatures the 
phase Si is metastable with regard to the phase Sg, for the ^-value of Sj 
is smaller than that of Si- 

The phenomenon of Enantiotropy is characterised by the reversal 
of this relationship at a definite temperature, which lies below the stable 
unary melting point, in consequence of Sg rising more rapidly than Si* 
The converse case might, however, also have been considered, viz. that 
in which at high temperatures Sg is metastable with respect to this 
relationship being reversed through the more rapid rise of the metastahle 
point Si than of the point Sg. In the latter case, therefore, the transition 
point would lie above the unary melting point, i.e. the phenomenon 
known as Monotropy would occur. 

Finally, it may be pointed out that the minimum shown on the left- 
hand side of the \x curve for the solid phase may also be completely 
missing. Then neither Monotropy nor Enantiotropy occurs, but only 
Molecular Allotropy. 


3. The (TA')p Figures. 

If this result is further represented by means of a T X figure, the 
diagrams shown in Figs. 12 and 13 are obtained, in which the pseudo¬ 
binary diagram is indicated by faint lines, the heavy lines referring to 
the unary system. 

The points Lg and Sg indicate the co-existing liquid and solid phases 
at the stable unary solidifying point, while Li and Si mark the co¬ 
existing phases at the metastable unary solidifying point. The co-exist¬ 
ing solid phases at the unary transition point are shown by the points Sj' 
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and 82'* In Fig. 12, which illustrates the phenomenon of Enantiotropy, 
this co-existence is stable, and in Fig. 13, which represents the case of 
Monotropy, metastable. 




The lines SgSg' and S/S3' specify the inner equilibria in the 
liquid and in the two solid phases respectively, at different temperatures. 




but under constant pressure. In the cases under consideration here, 
the line relating to the inner equilibria in the liquid meets the melting 
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line h c. It is, however, also possible for this line to meet the melting 
line a c, and the T X diagrams shown in Figs. 14 and 15 are then 
obtained. 

Since it is thus seen that this new Theory of Allotropy may with 
advantage be discussed with the help oi j^x curves, the case will now 
be considered in which the three-phase temperature in the pseudo¬ 
binary system lies between the melting points of the components. 

The T X diagrams for this case are given in Figs. 16 and 17, the 
pressure being assumed to remain constant. 

It is at once seen that Fig. 16 refers to Enantidtropy and Fig. 17 to 
Momiropy. Here also it is possible for the line relating to inner 
equilibrium in the liquid phase to meet the melting line a Cy as is shown 
in Fig. 18. The drawing of these figures from the (x curves is again 




very simple if one only bears in mind that the liquid point L (see 
Fig. 10) now lies to the left of (S^)* and not between the two co-existing 
solid phases. 

From the assumption that the pseudo-components are more or less 
miscible in the solid state, it necessarily follows thermodynamically 
that the solid phase which co-exists with a liquid phase which is in inner 
equilibrium must be situated at the minimum of the ^x curve for the 
mixed crystals. 

From this it may at once be concluded that the solid phase 
also is in inner equilibrium. This may, however, be shown in the 
following manner. When the liquid phase is in inner equilibrium the 
following expression is true 

(''Wl = 

For the heterogeneous equilibrium between the liquid and the solid 
phases 

(/^i)l = (/^i)s 
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and 

or 

and 

and hence it follows that 


(/^)l = (^^ 2)8 

(^'2/^2)l = (Tf'2/^2)a 
(>'l^l)s = (»"2/^2)s 


or, stated in words, the solid phase is also in inner equilibrium. 

It has already been pointed out that the form of the t^x line for the 
solid mixtures determines the possibility of the appearance of allotropy. 




That 1*^ to say, if ihv. seiius of mixed crystals is continuous and a TX 
sr« lirui siir h as is sljown in Fig. 19 is obtained, allotropy cannot occur. 


4 . Benedicks* Types of Allotropy. 

Alilinugh una«*i|uaintt!d with the 'Theory of Allotropy, Benedicks/in 
ihf* yi*ar |>ustulal<*d tlu? following four Types of Allotropy,’' in 

wliif !i any givni property is represented as a function of the temperature. 

Ilfiifdieks was opinion that 'Type 2a, Fig. 20, occurs when a 

sfilid srrintioii of the sesond modification in the first stable at high 
trfiiperatiif foinua! before the transition point is reached. In the 
«.ISC- of Typf- it), on the other liand, a solid solution of the first in the 
stsMiicl fiiodifit ation is formed above the transition point. Type 3 
ic'prc a comhinaticai of 'lypes 2a and 2b, and in Type 4 the 

* fhiJ f/ir and Sftri Instiinie^ 2 , 242 (1912). 
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transition point disappears and only a continuous change now exists 
between the solid solutions richer in the first and second pseudo¬ 
components respectively. 

It is clear that these different Types of Allotropy follow immedi¬ 
ately from the Theory of Allotropy, yet at the same time it must here 
be emphasised that according to this 


Theory the peculiar course of the line 
ah in Type 2a, for example, can only be 
explained in the following way: Before 
the transition temperature is reached 
a very definite displacement of the inner 
equilibrium commences, as a result of 
which the concentration increases of 
that molecular species which is richer in 
the second modification than the first. 

If this were a solution of the second 
modification in the first, the solid solu¬ 
tion in a state of equilibrium would cer¬ 
tainly be binary, whilst here phenomena 
are dealt with which appear even when 
the behaviour is unary. Hence it follows 



T 



Fig. 20. 


Fig. 21. 


that the inner equilibrium between different molecular species in the 
solid state must here be displaced. 

In Fig. 21 Benedicks’Types of Allotropy are considered in the light 
of the Theory of Allotropy; in this diagram only the lower portion of 
the pseudo-figure, i.e, the region referring to decomposition in the solid 
state, has been drawn. 

Type I, Fig. 21, corresponds with Benedicks’ Type i (Fig. 20). 
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Types 2a, 2b and 3 of Fig. 20 occur when, as Types 2a, 2b and 3 of 
Fig. 21 show, the inner equilibrium in one of the two solid modifi¬ 
cations, or in both, changes markedly with the temperature in the 
neighbourhood of the transition point. It is clear, that is to say, that 
every temperature function which is dependent on the internal com¬ 
position will follow a course similar to that of the inner equilibrium line. 

Type 4, Fig. 20, may occur, as Type 4 (Fig. 21) shows, if the inner 
equilibrium curve passes through the region of a continuous series of 
mixtures and the inner equilibrium undergoes considerable displacement. 

This form will doubtless make its appearance when the line referred 
to traverses the region which lies somewhat above a critical mixture 
point for the solid state. 


6, EquOibiia under the Vapour Pressure. 

Hitherto only equilibria under constant pressure and in the absence 
of the vapour phase have been discussed; equilibria under varying 

vapour pressures will now be con¬ 
sidered. 

For this purpose Fig. 22 repre¬ 
sents the projection of the three- 
phase areas of the pseudo-binary 
system and of the two-phase area 
of the unary system on the TX 
plane. 

The three-phase area indicated 
by the lines ad, aG and ac refers 
to the co-existence of a-mixed crys¬ 
tals a dy the gaseous phase a G, and 
the liquid phase ac. The three- 
phase area be, be, bG, represents 
the co-existence of / 5 -mixed crystals 
be, the liquid phase be, and the 
co-existing gas phase b G. 

'Fhe third three-phase area relates 
to the co-existence of the mixed 
crystal pliase ep, the gaseous phase 
G//, and the a-mixed crystal phase 
dm. 

In the unary system the two- 
phase area for the li(iuid-vapour 
eejuilibrium is bounded by the lines 
and /qG2Gi, whilst the two- 
phase area in which /?-mixed crystals 
co-exist with their proper vapour is 
shown by the lines 8282^ and G2G/, 
and tlie two-phase area for the equili¬ 
brium between a-mixed crystals and 
the vapour lidonging thereto is indicated by the lines and GiGi". 
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At the junction of two two-phase areas of the unary system a three- 
phase equilibrium is formed, which must naturally lie in one of the 
three-phase areas of the pseudo-binary system. 

Fig. 22 shows three such junctions. The meeting of the two-phase 
area for liquid and vapour with that for the j8-mixed crystals and vapour 
produces the three-phase equilibrium between the solid phase S2, the 
liquid phase Lg and the gas phase Gg. This is the stable melting 
equilibrium of a substance which behaves as a unary system under 
its own vapour pressure. 

At the junction of the two-phase area for the / 3 -mixed crystal phase 
and the co-existing vapour with that for the a-mixed crystal phase and 
the vapour belonging to it, the 
three-phase equilibrium between 
the a-mixed crystal phase S^', the 
vapour phase Gi', and the yS-mixed 
crystal phase Sg' is formed. This 
is the transition equilibrium under 
the pressure of the vapour, and it 
must naturally be found in the 
three-phase area of the pseudo¬ 
system relating to the two solid 
mixed crystal phases and the co¬ 
existing vapour. 

Finally, the junction of the 
two-phase area for liquid and 
vapour with that for the unary 
a-mixed crystals and vapour has 
still to be considered. 

This meeting takes place below 
the stable unary melting equili¬ 
brium and above the unary tran¬ 
sition equilibrium, and therefore it 
concerns the metastable portions 
of the above-mentioned two-phase 
areas. The three-^hase equilibrium 
represented by this junction is, 
therefore, also metastable, and the 
three co-existing phases S^, Gi and 
Lj consequently represent the metastable unary melting equilibrium 
under the vapour pressure of the system; these three co-existing 
phases are naturally to be found in the metastable part of the three- 
phase area for mixed crystals, vapour and liquid. It may here be 
pointed out that in every unary three-phase equilibrium three two- 
phase areas of the unary system come together, of which two only have 
as yet been discussed. The two-phase areas which have not yet been 
mentioned refer to unary equilibria in the absence of vapour, and are 
consequently omitted here. It is evident that a two-phase area pro¬ 
ceeds from the points Sg and Lg relating to the co-existence of ^-mixed 
crystals and liquid, i.e. to the stable melting equilibria at higher 



Fig. 23. 
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pressures, and from Sj and there arises a similar area for the 
equilibrium between a-mixed crystals and liquid. The latter two- 
phase area represents the metastable melting equilibria under higher 
pressures. 

There is also still another two-phase area relating to the co-exist- 
ence of a- and ^-mixed crystal phases j it takes its origin from S/ and 
Sg', and represents the transition equilibria which appear at higher 
pressures. 

The TX projection of the three-phase areas of the pseudo-binary 
system and the two-phase areas of the unary system have here been 
considered in their mutual relationships, for the case in which Enantio- 
iropy appears. From this the corresponding relationship may be 
deduced for the case of Monoiropy without further discussion. 

The relationships which appear when the pseudo-system contains 
no eutectic and the temperature of the four-phase equilibrium lies 
between the triple points of the components are so simple, that it is 
sufficient to give the T X projection shown in Fig. 23. 

It may here be emphasised that both in the case of Enantiotropy 
and Monotropy the two solid phases exist with vapours of different 
compositions, except at the transition point. 


6. The PTX Space Model. 

The PTX space model of the pseudo-binary system consists, as is 
well known, of various surfaces, which are related to one another in 
pairs. At the intersection of two similar surfaces three phases can 
co-exist, and at the point where three such surfaces come together four 
phases can co-exist The PTX space model of a unary system is 
likewise built up from a number of surfaces representing inner equi¬ 
libria, and at the intersection of one of these surfaces with a similar 
surface belonging to the pseudo-binary system a two-phase co-existence 
in the unary system makes its appearance. Thus, for example, the 
surface relating to inner equilibrium in the liquid cuts the surface 
which represents the co-existence of liquid and vapour in the pseudo- 
binary system. Every point of this line of intersection therefore 
represents a liquid which co-exists with vapour in the unary system. 
Similarly the intersection of the surface for the inner equilibrium in the 
vapour with the surface relating to the co-existence of liquid and vapour 
in the pseudo-binary system produces a line of intersection, every 
point of which defines a vapour which co-exists with liquid in the 
unary system. 

These co-existing vapours and liquids of the unary system have, 
however, at the same temperature and pressure, different compo¬ 
sitions, so that the equilibrium between liquid and vapour is in¬ 
dicated, in the PTX space model of the unary system, by two lines, 
for the co-existing points of which the corresponding x values are 
different. This naturally holds good for every other two-phase equili¬ 
brium in the unary system. It is clear that the P T projection allows 
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this peculiarity of the unary system to be concealed; in this pro¬ 
jection the difference in the compositions of co-existing phases cannot 
be expressed, for in this method of representation every pair of lines 
relating to the co-existence of two phases will be projected as a single 
line. 

It is therefore of interest to consider several P X sections of the 
pseudo-binary P T X space model, and in these sections to indicate the 
position of the unary system. 

For this purpose it is not necessary to draw the space figure. The 
P T projection is sufficient, and this projection will therefore now be 
considered. 

In connection with previous remarks it may again be emphasised 
here that two cases can be distinguished. In the first place the 
pseudo-components a and /3 may be isomers, and secondly may 
represent a polymer of 

In the first case the PTX space model may contain a eutectic 
melting line, whilst in the second case this line will not appear. 


7. The P T Projection of the PTX Space Model of the Pseudo- 
binary and the Unary Systems, when a and ^ are Isomers and a 
Eutectic Melting Line Appears. 

This projection is given in Fig. 24, which is here the determining 
diagram. The faint lines are the three-phase lines of the pseudo-binary 
system and the two-phase lines of the pseudo-components, whilst the 
heavily drawn lines relate to the two-phase lines of the unary system. 
For greater clearness the phases of the unary system are indicated by 
means of the suffix w, thus :—Su, L„ and G„. 

The point at which the vapour pressure curve of the unary system 
K„D indicated by + G„ meets the three-phase line + L + G, 
which therefore refers to /?-mixed crystals, liquid and vapour, is the unary 
solidifying point under the vapour pressure of the system. This occurs 
at the point D ; at this triple point, then, two new inner equilibrium 
lines belonging to the unary system appear, the melting line D E, 
which is more closely defined by + L„, and the sublimation line 
D A', on which G„ co-exist. 

At the point B in the diagram this sublimation line cuts the three- 
phase line Saj^ -j- + G of the pseudo-binary system, that is to say, 

the assumption has here been made that a transition point also appears 
under the vapour pressure of the system. 

From this triple point B, therefore, besides the sublimation line, 
Sua + Gu, two other inner equilibrium lines belonging to the unary 
system proceed, namely, the sublimation line AB of the new modifi¬ 
cation, representing the co-existence + G„ and the transition curve 
B C for the co-existence 

At the point of intersection of the metastable prolongation of the 

^ Other cases of different molecular species exhibit no essential differences. 

C 
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vapour pressure line Lu "f* G-w and the three-phase line -j- L -f" G, 
that is to say at is situated the metastable melting point determined 
under the vapour pressure of the system. From this triple point two 
other metastable inner equilibrium lines relating to the unary system 
must naturally take their origin, namely the metastable melting line 
D' E' for the co-existence Su, + ^ and the sublimation line D A of 
the first solid modification, which is metastable as far as the point B; 
this line represents the co-existence -f- G. 

From the fact that the four three-phase lines which meet, m the 
pseudo-system, at the quadruple point €2 have been indicated by 
Sajtt + L + G, + L -f G, SaM + + G and -f L, 



expressly to emphasise that the solid phase is here a mixed crystal 
phase, the application of the Theory of Allotropy in this P T projection 
at once follows. 

If this were not the case, this P T projection would be in per¬ 
fect agreement with that advanced by Schoevers ^ for the case of 
allotropy, but the diagram would then contradict the theory developed 
here. 

The P T projection is quite unsuitable for the purpose of eluci¬ 
dating the considerations which have been put forward, for, as has 
already been noticed, it completely veils the most important factor, the 
difference in composition of the phases. This projection will, therefore, 
only be used here to indicate which P X sections of the space model 
should be considered. 


^ Dissertatio7i, Amsterdam. 
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8. {FX\ Sections of the Space Model. 

Just like the (T X)p figures, the (P X)^ figures are naturally derived 
from the ^ diagrams, but with the difference that from the equation 


it follows that 


-f* 



i.e, at constant pressure the lx lines fall when the temperature is 
raised, that is when is positive, while the relation 



shows that, at constant temperature, the lx lines rise as the 
temperature is increased. 

Since, however, in the derivation of the lx figures the relative dis¬ 
placement of the IX lines is exclusively employed, this is of secondary 
importance only, and therefore the thermodynamical derivation of the 
(P X)t figure need not be further entered into here. 

The question how the inner equilibrium lines will run in the P X 
section of the unary system is more interesting. 

Although the position of the inner equilibrium lines will be fully 
discussed in a separate chapter, it appears desirable to notice here that 
the displacement of the inner equilibrium by pressure is given by 
Planck’s well-known equation, 

d In A* Ati 

~lf~ ET * 

As is well known, this formula only holds when the concentrations 
are given, not per unit of volume but in molar fractions. 

From this expression it is clear that the sign of Av determines the 
direction of the displacement. It has been assumed here that the 
pseudo-components are isomers and hence it follows naturally that 
the P X lines for the inner gaseous equilibria run vertically in the P X 
figure. This does not hold, however, for the lines referring to inner 
equilibrium in the liquid or solid phases, since in general the value 
of b in van der Waals’ equation of state are not the same for isomeric 
substances. However, in the figures which follow, the P X lines of the 
unary system are, for greater simplicity, drawn vertically in all phases. 

In Fig. 25, the P X section at the temperature (see Fig. 24) is 
considered. Here the pseudo-binary figure is again drawn faintly, the 
heavy lines relating to the unary figure. 

The line G„, G„ indicates the inner equilibrium in the gaseous 
phase. At G^ this line is intersected by the vapour pressure curve a G 
of the pseudo-binary system. This, if the gas over G„ is com¬ 
pressed, and assuming that no metastable states appear, results in the 
formation of the mixed crystal phase which, just like the gaseous 
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phase will be in inner equilibrium if the behaviour is unary. 
If after the gas has disappeared the compression is continued, an 
increase of pressure occurs and only the solid phase will then remain; 
the inner equilibrium in this solid phase is represented by the line 

If, however, the solid phase should not be formed on compressing 
out the gas above G« the metastable prolongation of the line h G may 
be reached; i.e, if no retardation occurs, on continued compression the 
metastable solid phase will appear, which, in the case of unary 
behaviour, is likewise in inner equilibrium. When the vapour has 
completely disappeared, further compression will in this case also result 






Fig. 26. 


in an increase of pressure, and the inner equilibrium in the metastable 
solid phase will be correspondingly displaced along the line S«/. 

At the temperature here selected the unary solid phase S„, remains 
stable under all pressures, and metastable, and hence it may be said 
that at this temperature the system exhibits the phenomenon of 
monoiropy. 

Just as it is possible for a system to be monotropic under its own 
vapour pressure and enantiotropic under higher pressures, so a system 
which is monotropic at lower temperatures may at higher temperatures 
exhibit enantiotropy. 

If it is assumed, as in the present instance, that enantiotropy occurs 
under the vapour pressure, this is actually the case. That is, if is 
chosen as the second temperature, the P X section shown in Fig. 26 is 
obtained. 
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The change in the position of the unary system relative to the 
pseudo-binary system, produced by increase of temperature, is note¬ 
worthy. The line for the inner equilibrium in the vapour is displaced 
towards the right in relation to the pseudo-binary system, and as a 
result the intersection with the pseudo-binary figure, which previously 
took place on the vapour line a G, now occurs on the vapour line h G. 

At any temperature between and naturally an intermediate 
state of affairs is obtained, and if a suitable temperature is chosen the 
intersection may occur exactly at the point G, and G„ will therefore 
coincide with G. Hence, at this temperature, two solid and a vapour 
phase may co-exist in the unary system, 
and these phases are all in inner 
equilibrium; i.e. this. temperature at 
once represents the transition point when 
the system is under its own vapour 
pressure. 

The temperature t^, which lies some¬ 
what above this temperature, yields the 
P X section, Fig 26, from which it 
appears that the lines for the inner 
equilibrium in the stable solid modi¬ 
fication and in the metastable 
modification S„„ intersect the mixed 
crystal lines and Saji of 

the pseudo-system at and S„/. This 
means that at that point a conversion 
of the solid phase into will 
take place under constant pressure, if 
the behaviour is unary and provided 
no retardation occurs. Thus the modi¬ 
fication S„, which is metastable at low 
pressures becomes stable for the first 
time., 

If the phase S„/ is entirely trans¬ 
formed, further compression will result 
in an increase of pressure, and the 
inner equilibrium in the stable phase is 
now moved along the line S„/'. At the temperature t^^ therefore, 
change of pressure produces enantiotropy. 

Fig. 27 refers to the temperature of the metastable melting point D 
of the unary system. The only peculiarity shown by this P X section 
as compared with the preceding one lies in this: the metastable pro¬ 
longation of the inner equilibrium line for the vapour passes exactly 
through the point, where in the pseudo-binary system the metastable 
prolongation of the vapour line aG cuts the vapour line for the meta¬ 
stable liquid-vapour equilibrium. Consequently in the unary system, 
solid, liquid and vapour, viz. + GJ + L„, co-exist in a metastable 
condition, or, in other words, in this section the meiastable melting 
equilibrium under the vapour pressure oj the system appears. 
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Fig. 28 holds good for 4, which lies a little below the eutectic point 
of the pseudo-binary system. 

In the light of the preceding discussion, this diagram is immediately 
intelligible. Fig. 29 relates to a temperature 4, which lies a little above 
the eutectic temperature of the pseudo-binary system. The P X section 



Tig. 28. Fig. 29. 


of the pseudo-system shows, therefore, amongst other things, a region 
for the stable co-existence of liquid, L L', and vapour, G G'; of Sa-mixed 
crystals, Sa^ and liquid, L" L', and finally of S^g-mixed crystals, 
and liquid, L" 1 ^. The unary figure is again quite intelligible 
without further description. The higher the temperature selected, 
naturally, the higher will be the pressure at which the transition point 
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occurs. This could not be indicated in the diagrams, however, on 
account of their small dimensions, and for this reason these figures are 


very schematic in character. 

The following P X sections, Figs. 
30 and 31, refer to temperatures and 
^7, which lie a little below and a little 
above the stable unary melting point 
D respectively. 

These figures differ from one another 
inasmuch as, whilst in Fig. 30 the inner 



Fig. 30. 



Fig. 31. 


equilibrium line for the vapour intersects the vapour curve G of the 
pseudo-binary system, i.e, the curve characterising the vapour which 
co-exists with the y8-mixed crystal phase, in Fig. 31 the line for the 
inner vapour equilibrium meets the vapour line indicating the vapour 
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phase which co-exists in the pseudo-binary system with a series of 
liquids. At the intermediate temperature of the stable unary melting 
point, the intersection referred to takes place exactly at the point G, 
which represents the vapour which co-exists with the liquid L and the 
mixed crystal phase ; so that at this temperature these three phases 
will also co-exist in the unary system, which simply means that this 
temperature represents the stable unary melting point. 

If the system is now considered at the temperature /g, which lies 
below the critical temperature of the pseudo-components, Fig. 32 is 
obtained, in which the course of the curve at the critical temperature t^ 




may already be recognised. At this temperature, that is to say, the 
points G„ and Ly, representing the co-existing vapour and liquid phases, 
coincide at the critical point P, as is shown in Fig. 33, which means 
that at this point vapour and liquid pass without discontinuity the one 
into the other. 

This section shows a point of inflexion in the line representing inner 
equilibrium in the fluid ^ phase at which the tangent is horizontal, and 
which is therefore characterised by the expressions :— 


dp j d^p 

-f =0 and 
dx dx^ 


^ The term fluid phase is used here, because at this point the vapour and the 
liauid nhases in the stable remon nass into one another without Hisrnntimiltv 
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9. (TZp) Sections of the Space Model with Eutectie Lines. 

In 3 several T X diagrams have already been deduced by means of 
the lines for a constant pressure above that corresponding to the 
two three-phase lines S + L + G in the pseudo-binary system. 

Naturally lower pressures could also have been considered, but the 
derivation of the T X figures would then have been less simple. 

Now that the PT projection and the PX sections of the space 
figure have been discussed, however, the TX sections with the TX 



P.i* 

Fig. 34. Fig. 35. 

diagrams of the unary system situated therein may easily be constructed 
for any arbitrary pressure. 

In drawing the inner equilibrium lines it is assumed that the change 
is an endothermic one and that the total heat effect in the con¬ 
densed phase, including the heats of mixture, in this transformation 
remains endothermic. According to the formula 

^ In li ^ * 

dT “ RT‘^ 

* <7 is the decrease of energy per gram-molecule, or the thermo-chemical heat, 
when the transformation takes place in an infinitely large quantity of the homogeneous 
phase. 
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since q is negative, at higher temperatures all the inner equilibrium 
lines tend towards the ^ side. These lines will be considered more 
closely in Chapter IL 

The pressures considered here are indicated in the P T projection. 
At the pressure the TX diagram shown in Fig. 34 is obtained, 
which is quite analogous to the melting diagram for higher pressures; 
yet instead of a liquid and a gaseous phase only a solid and a gaseous 
phase appear. This is also the case at the pressure /gj to which Fig. 35 



Fig. 36. Fig. 37. 

refers. The difference between these two diagrams lies in the existence 
of monotropy at the pressure /j, whilst at the higher pressure enantio- 
tropy appears. This comes about because at the pressure p^ the inner 
equilibrium line for the gaseous phase intersects the vapour line a G, 
whilst at the pressure p^ it cuts the vapour line b G. 

At the pressure p^ equilibria containing liquid appear at higher 
temperatures in accordance with Fig. 36. In the unary system, 
however, this is only true for metastable states. 

At the higher pressure Fig. 37, however, stable liquid phases 
also appear in the unary system, for this pressure lies above that 
corresponding to the stable unary triple point solid—liquid—vapour. 
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The T X section for the pressure has the familiar form and is 
shown in Fig. 38. At the critical pressure of the unary system this 
peculiar phenomenon again appears: the inner equilibrium line relating 
to the liquid phase has a point of inflexion at the critical temperature at 
which the tangent is horizontal; ^ this is evident from Fig. 39. The 
critical point is therefore defined mathematically by the expressions 


dx 


0 and 


fT 

dx^ 



Fig. 38. 


The T X figure corresponding to the 
pressure need not be given here. 

When, contrary to the assumption 
here made, enantiotropy does not occur 
under the vapour pressure of the system, 
but monotropy, it is possible that enan¬ 
tiotropy may appear at higher pressures. 



The connection between the pseudo-binary and the unary systems 
is, however, so easy to trace that this case, will not be examined more 
closely here. It is sufficient to show how the change from monotropy 
under the vapour pressure to^ enantiotropy under higher pressures is 
expressed in the P T projection of the unary system when the PT 
projection of the pseudo-system is also considered. For this purpose 

^ It is here assumed that the critical point K2 is situated at a higher pressure 
than Kj. 
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only the most essential portions of the complete projection need be 
reproduced (see Fig. 40). 



10, The PX Projection of the PTX Space Model of the Pseudo- 
binary and the Unary Systems, when the Second Component is 
a Polymer of the First.^ 

If it is now further imagined that the unary system possesses a 
transition point under the vapour pressure, the P T projection (Fig. 41) 
is obtained, which is immediately intelligible. 



Fig. 41. 


^ The reason for the non-appearance of a eutectic fusion line in this case will be 
explained in Chapter III. 
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11. (P X)t Sections of the Space Diagram. 

It has been assumed that the second component is a polymer of 
the first, and consequently the position of the inner equilibrium lines in 
the P X section will be determined by the fact that, in accordance with 
the equation:— 

dlnhx _ 

the inner equilibrium in the gaseous phase is displaced by increase of 
pressure towards the side of the 
polymer. The direction of the line 
relating to the inner equilibrium in 

the liquid, and also in the solid 8 M 

phase, will depend on whether the 
total molecular volume decreases or 

increases with the dissociation of the _cJ r 



polymer a„ into na. As a rule, however, it may be assumed that the 
molecular volume decreases for the reaction 


and that therefore 


Az; > o. 


In this case the lines for the inner equilibria in the liquid and the 
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solid phases will be displaced by increase of pressure towards the side 
of the polymer, and the following PX figures have been drawn in 
accordance with this circumstance. It must not be overlooked, however, 
that in the case of water, as van Laar ^ has shown, the double molecule 
H4O2 appears to possess a greater molecular volume than two mole¬ 
cules HgO, so that for this substance the lines relating to the inner 



equilibiia in the liquid and solid phases are displaced by increase of 
pressure towards the side of the simple pseudo-component HgO. 

At a temperature ty below the transition point B under the vapour 
pressure, the P X section has the form shown in Fig. 42. 

The unary system at this constant temperature exhibits the pheno¬ 
menon of monotropy when the pressure is increased. The solid phase 
IS the stable modification under the vapour pressure, and is the 

^ Archives Teyler^ Serie II., T. XI. Troisieme, partie i (1908). 
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metastable modification. At a temperature above that of the point B, 
e.g. at /gj increase of pressure is accompanied by the appearance of 
enantiotropy. This is illustrated in Fig. 43. 

Under the vapour pressure of the system, is now the stable form 
and is metastable. At higher pressures, however, this relationship 
is reversed, and at a certain definite pressure, the transition pressure, 
both modifications exist in equilibrium with each other. This equi¬ 
librium is indicated by S,,/. 




At the temperature /g, which lies above the metastable triple point 
D' and below the stable triple point D, all the main features still 
remain the same; but if it is desired to show the metastable inner 
equilibria of the unary figure, the diagrams will be less simple; still by 
going into the matter somewhat more deeply the connections become 
considerably clearer. 

Thus, in Fig. 44, as regards the unary system, besides the stable 
equilibrium S„, + G„, and the transition equilibrium + S«/', three 
metastable equilibria occur; namely 

G„' + L„, G;' and 

At a temperature situated above the stable triple point D, there 
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appear in the unary system, as is evident from Fig. 45 . startmg from 
low pressures, first the stable unary condensation equilibrium + 

then the metastable unary sublimation equilibrium for mz. (br„ + 

followed by that for S„„ (G„" + S..), then the stable melting equilibrium 
of S„, (S.' + L/), and at a higher pressure the metastable melting 
equilibriuin for S„„ and finally at a still higher pressure the unary 
transition equilibrium (S«/' + S„/'). 

12. (TX)r Sections of the Space Model, without Eutectic Lines. 

The (T X)p sections of this space model in which no eutectic 
appears naturally differ from those which contain a eutectic, such as have 




just been discussed. Taken in conjunction with the foregoing con¬ 
siderations, however, these (TX) sections may be readily understood. 
Figs. 46, 47, 48, 49 and 50 represent these TX sections for the 
pressures p^, p^, p^, and p^ respectively. 
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It should be particularly noticed here that the inner equilibrium in 
the gaseous phase is displaced by increase of temperature, in accordance 
with the formula 

dhxh _ q 

” 5 t“ ““ 


towards the side of the simple psei 
ponent is a polymer of the first 
and the transformation na 
is exothermic, and that as a rule 
the appearance of a transition 
point is conditioned by the fact 
that at low pressures the inner 
equilibrium line for the gaseous 
phase intersects the vapour line 
belonging to the / 5 -mixed crys¬ 
tals, as shown in Fig. 46, whilst 
at a higher pressure, oif the 
other hand, it intersects the 
vapour line appertaining to the 
a-mixed crystals, as in Fig. 47.^ 

As a necessary consequence of 
this. Fig. 50 is finally obtained ^ 
for the pressure in which i 
the line for the inner equili¬ 
brium in the liquid phase cuts 
the melting line of the a-mixed 
crystals and not that for /?- 
mixed crystals. 

On the other hand, if the 
phenomenon of monotropy 
under the vapour pressure of 
the system occurs, at low 
pressures the line representing 
inner equilibrium in the vapour 
may intersect the vapour curves 
of both the a- and ^-mixed 
crystals. 

At higher pressures the 
same consideration holds good 
for the inner equilibria in the 
liquid; for this curve can then 
and a-mixed crystals. 


►-component, if th 



meet the melting curves for both 


It must be emphasised here that in this case pressure exerts an influence which 
is opposed to the temperature influence, and that in particular cases the pressure 
influence predominates. When this occurs the inner equilibrium in the vapour 
which co-exists with solid is not displaced by increase of temperature in the direction 
of the simple pseudo-component, but towards the polymeric pseudo-component. 
This case will be more fully considered in Chapter II. 

D 
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13. Another Position in the Pseudo-binary System for the P r 
Figure of the Unary System. 

It is clear that the vapour-pressure line of the stable unary solid 
phase need not intersect the line Sa^ + + G of the pseudo-binary 

system, and that no transition point will then appear. This case 



has been illustrated in Fig. 51, because later a PX section will have 
to be considered at the temperature /g? which is indicated in this 
diagram. 


14. The Pseudo-system Contains a Compound. 

It may be pointed out here that the pseudo-components may form 
a compound. In this case a melting line for the compound will 
appear in the pseudo-binary TX figure, the maximum point of which 
may lie either in the stable or in the metastable region. 

Both these cases are considered in Figs. 52 and 53, and indeed 
in these pseudo-binary figures such a position has been chosen 

transition equilibria appear; namely 
and bg S3, where Sg' and Sg'' are mixed crystals in inner 
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equilibrium, the compositions of which differ but slightly from the 
composition of the compound, whilst the unary solid phases S/ and 
S3' lie nearer to the jS and a sides respectively. 

It should be emphasised that this representation only permits of 
the total composition being shown. If the compound dissociates both 



in the liquid and in the solid state, as is here assumed, and if it is 
desired to indicate the concentrations of the different constituents in 
the various phases, then the ternary representation of the pseudo-system 
must be undertaken and the dissociation surfaces for the liquid and 
solid mixtures must be drawn. The above deductions are, however, 
sufficient for our purpose. 

A more important circumstance here is that the last diagram, Fig. 
53, is also obtained, when the series of mixtures of a and ^ is twice 
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interrupted. Naturally the middle melting line does not then rela 



to a compound, but to the intermediate portion of the discontinuoi 
series of mixed crystals. 


CHAPTER II 


A More Detailed Consideration of the Position of the Inner 
Equilibrium Lines in Gaseous and Condensed Phases 

1. The {PX)j, Lines. 

The position of the inner equilibria in dilute gaseous phases may 
easily be indicated by applying the laws which hold good for equilibria 
in dilute solutions. The composition of the gaseous phase may then 
be found by means of the equilibrium constant, which depends, when 
concentrations are expressed in molar fractions, not only on the 
temperature, but also on the pressure. The relation deduced by Gibbs 
thermodynamically may be written in the following form :— 

P-2v ... (i) 

which becomes for constant temperature 

(K.), = A'P-^«' . . . . (2) 

This last determinative equation for the displacement of the equilibrium 
by pressure also follows directly from the application of the Law of 
Mass Action, and this method of deduction brings out clearly the 
connection between the quantities K* or K, and K*. 

If the concentrations of the reacting components of the equilibrium 

+ ^2^2 +.+. 


are expressed in mols. per litre, the following equation is obtained for 
the equilibrium constant:— 


K • 


(3) 


This constant is independent of the pressure. When the partial 
pressures are taken as a measure of the concentrations this expression 
results;— 




’«. • PZ ■ • ■ 


= K.(RT)2>' 


• (4) 


Since 


p = CRT, 
37 
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consequently 

or 


In ^ = Si' In C + Sv In RT 
In K, = In K, + In RT^-. 


This quantity K, is also independent of the pressure. 

If, however, the partial pressure is expressed as the product of the 


total pressure and the molar fraction, we get 



^ _(pxA,-r'.(pxA..)-"'... 

' (pxA/*.(pxA.r ... 

• • (s) 

and since 

(Xvr'.(XA.r''- • • • 

(Xa/‘.(Xa.)- ...• • 

• ■ (6) 

therefore 

K, = K,P-2^ . 

■ . (7) 


This formula is identical with (2), and it shows that K* depends on the 
pressure. 

Moreover it follows from this expression for K* that the displace¬ 
ment of the equilibrium depends exclusively on the change in the 
number of molecules. 

So long as the Gas Laws are valid, equilibria between isomers 
( 5 v = o) are uninfluenced by pressure. If, however, the second 
molecular species is a polymer of the first, the inner equilibrium 

Wa 


will depend on the pressure, and the greater n is the greater the 
influence of pressure will be. If equation (5) is now applied, the 
total number of molecules of a„ being represented by X and of a by 
I — X, the following equation is .obtained :— 


or 


if now 


K. 


PX 


■” {P(i -X)}" 

K X 

_ X)” 


then for 


n'> I 

P = o, X = o. 


( 8 ) 


in any dissociation equilibrium, the dissociation is complete at 
zero pressure. The inner equilibrium line therefore passes through 
the origin X = o. 

As P increases X also increases, and when P = oc, X = i. The 
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fact should not, however, be overlooked that when the values for P 
become too high the simple Gas Laws no longer hold good. 

The form of the inner equilibrium line in the (P X)i figure is not, 
however, completely determined by these considerations, for there are 
several possibilities, two of which are shown in Figs. 54 and 55. 

Bakhuis Roozeboom^ gives Fig. 54 in his discussion of the equilibrium 

Acetaldehyde Paraldehyde, 

and Aten,2 considered that Fig. 55 represented a general type. These 
two curves have different coefficients of direction at the point 

P = o, X = o. 




If the curve defined by the following equation is considered 

__ 

P^-i(i - Xf ^ 

and if this expression is differentiated logarithmically, this equation 
results 

I n — 1 d? ^ n _ 

X P~ dx F'-'x ~ ° 

or 

d? __i + {n- i)X. P , . 

dX. Z 7' " X(i - X) ■ * ■ 

^ Versl. Kon. Akad. v, Wet.^ 11, 283 (1902). 

^ Die Het. GUichgew,^ Bakhuis Roozeboom, II, 3 , p. 10. 
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so that 



If now Xq is eliminated by means of the equation 



(lo) 


into which (8) transforms, when X = 0 , the following result is 
obtained:— 


Lim 



I Pq^-^ 

n — 1 Kp 


Three cases may now be distinguished:— 


I. 

In this case 


I < w < 2. 



and the (PX)t line has a form corresponding with Fig. 54. 


2. 


From equation (10) it then follows that 



and the (PX)t line will follow the course indicated in Fig. 56. 


3 - 

For this case 


« > 2. 



■4 


and the (P X)t line must have the form illustrated in the accompanying 
Fig. 55 - 

The curve now follows a vertical course, not only at high pressures, 
but also when the pressure is very low, so that at some intermediate 
pressure a point of inflection must occur. In Fig. 54 this point lies 
in the origin; in Fig. 56, however, it has completely disappeared. 

As a check on these conclusions the value of X at the point of 
inflection may be calculated as a function of n. To do this, equation 
(9) is again made the starting point, and by logarithmic differentiation 
the following is obtained :— 


I __ w— I I I i(fP 

^ ■ dX 2 “■ T^X{n - i) "" X X P dX 

dX 

__ n — I I, I ,1 + X{n 

_ *“ X + n- 


- 1 ) 


I 


I 


X(i - X) 
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If this expression is now equated to zero, after several transformations 
we get 

2(n — i )2 + 4X(n — i) + (2 — n) = o 


or 


2 ± 

2{jl — i) 


A root greater than o 
will (^sequently be found 
if \/2« ]> 2, ix. if n> 2, p 
For n = 2 the abscissae at ^ 
the point of inflection will be 
negative. 

Consequently the curve 
suggested by Bakhuis Rooze- 
boom will not appear in the 
unary system 

Acetaldehyde Paraldehyde 

because in this case ^ = 3; 
it has previously been proved 
that the line indicated by 
Aten only holds good when 
w> 2. 



2. The {TX\ Lines. 

The displacement of the homogeneous equilibrium with the 
temperature is determined by the energy change which, at constant 
volume, is measured as thermochemical heat 
By applying the equation 



/^ilnKA Ei-Ea 

WT A'' RT 2 ' 

• • • (ii) 

to the reaction 

na^ an-jr q cal. 

X 

Kaj ^ 

if it is considered 

that Ej — E2 = ^ and that 


following conclusions may be arrived at. 


When q is positive, 


When q = Oy 


dT 

dT 


will be negative, 


= o. 


When q is negative 




will be positive. 


Here again two cases may be distinguished. 
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1. I, or, in other words, the two pseudo-components are 
isomers. 

At the most the heat effect in this case can only be small, and 
consequently ^ will be very small. The sign of this quantity naturally 
changes with that of q. 

When q~o the T X line has a vertical tangent. 

2. « > I, f. e. the second pseudo-component is a polymer of the first 
If the polymer is exothermic^ dissociation is increased by raising 

the temperature, i,e, ^ will be negative. 




If, on the other hand, the polymer is endothermic^ 'polymerisation 

d'L. 

increases with increase of temperature, i.e. ^ is positive. 

Since, however, as is well known, when dissociation occurs the 
number of degrees of freedom and hence the heat capacity increases, 
and consequently an na molecule possesses a greater heat capacity than 
ttnj the polymerisation will become less endothermic as the temperature 
rises, and it may be conjectured that at still higher temperatures q will 
become equal to o and will finally become negative. 

From (i) it follows that in the case of the existence of an exothermic 
polymer, when T = o°, = oc, since then =- i ~ n, and is there¬ 

fore negative. Hence when T == o°, X = i. 

If, on the other hand, the polymer is endothermic^ when T = o°, since 
the exponential factor predominates in the expression oc . ^ ” 

K* = o and X = o. 
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As T-» oc, K* and consequently 3c also approximate ever more 
closely to the value o. 

The two cases discussed here are illustrated in Figs. 57 and 58. 

3. The TX and EX Projections of the Gaseous Phases of the 
Unary Equilibria and 

Since ^ is always positive both for the sublimation line and for the 

vapour pressure line of the liquid phase of a unary system, the P X and 
T X projections of the gaseous phase 
do not differ in any essential respect, 
and hence it will be sufficient to 
discuss the T X projection. 

The possibility should, however, 
first be noticed of the polymer being 
so strongly endothermic that the heat 
of sublimation or of evaporation be¬ 
comes negative and that, in conse¬ 
quence, the sign of ^ changes. The 

projections under discussion then 
differ from one another in that the 
PX projections contain a pressure 
maximum. 

The stable unary equilibria S + G 
and L + G are represented in Fig. 

59, and the position of the vapour 
lines GGi and G^ Gi will now be 
considered for the region in which 
the Gas Laws are valid. 

Along these two lines both the 
pressure and the temperature in¬ 
crease, hence in considering this 
matter both these influences must 
be borne in mind. 

This double influence has already 
been discussed during the considera¬ 
tion of the (PX)t and the (TX)p 
figures. It was there noticed that 
when a and ^ are isomers change of pressure exerts no influence on 
the position of the inner equilibria in the gaseous phase, whilst, as a 
general rule, the temperature influence proved to be small. Hence, 
since X is here independent of the pressure, the form of the T X 
projection agrees with that of the (T X)p figure. 

When ^ == Gn, and is therefore a polymer of a, increase of pressure 
causes a displacement of the inner equilibrium towards the a„ side, 
whilst rise of temperature displaces it towards the a side if the polymer 
is exothermic, and towards the side when it is endothermic. In the 
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latter case pressure and temperature act in the same direction, and 
^ is therefore certainly positive. 

In the case of a polymer which is exothermic, however, the unary 
vapour line will run towards the right when the pressure influence 
predominates, but towards the left when the influence of temperature 
has the greater elfect. 

Before considering this case more closely the following predictions 
may already be made :— 

1. The temperature influence will be promoted by high values for q, 

2. The influence of pressure will be favoured by high n values. 

3. At the point Gi, the vapour point of the unary melting 
equilibrium under the vapour pressure of the system, the vapour line 
Gi'Gi^will run more strongly towards the right than G^G, since in the 
unary system 

^Tqg ^Tj^q 

This also follows from the (P X)t section of the pseudo-binary P T X 
figure, situated a little above or below the three-phase equilibrium at 
present under discussion. 

The matter may now be discussed somewhat more fully. 

From the equation 


(d\nK-£\ /^^lnKx\ 
WT /"~WT A 


+ 


( d lnKx \ ^ 
\ dp A dT 


it follows, if for 




dp 

values obtained from (i) are substituted, that 


d\n Kx 


E, - E 


or, since - 


dT RT 2 

I — n, and E^ — Eg = ^ 
d In Kx _ ^ ^ 


dT RT 2 p 
now according to Clapeyron’s equation 

1 dp _ X 

p If • 


2 _ ^ ^ 

p ' dT 


n dp 

5t 


(12) 


(13) 

(14) 


where X denotes the heat of sublimation or of vaporisation of the unary 
substance, 

dp 

Since in (12) and (13) refers to the gaseous phase of the 

• . . ... dp 

sublimation or evaporation equilibrium, the value for ^ obtained from 

(14) may be substituted in (13). 
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Equation (15) then results 
^^In Kx 




q — (n — i)A. 
ST2 


that 

dlL 


From this equation it becomes clear 


l)\ < o, 

is negative when q— (n — i)X> o 


^ is positive when q — {n 
dX 

St 



d'X. 

and finally ^ = o, when q = {n — i)X. 

This condition holds good, therefore, for 
the temperature at which the product of 
the heat of sublimation or evaporation 
and the factor (n — i) is equal to the heat 
of transformation of the pseudo-compo¬ 
nents in the gaseous state. 

(fix 

Now in order that ^ maybe negative, 

q must be large and \ small. But since 
these values are mutually connected and 
X increases with it is desirable to con¬ 
sider the numerator of the second term of 
equation (15) rather more closely. 

With this object X may be resolved 
into the amount of heat X* which is 
necessary for the conversion of liquid of 
the composition Xi^ into gas of the same 
composition, and the chemical heat X, 
necessary to establish inner equilibrium 
in the vapour. 

We may therefore write 

X* = (Xi.^Xg)^ 

and 

g — (« - i)X = f - (w - i){Xx + (Xi, - Xo)?} • • (16) 

It is seen that the following conditions will increase the negative 
values of 

ai 

1. Low values of Xi, — X© or Xg — Xq. 

2. A low value for n; and if equation (16) is written in the form 



q- (n-- i)X = ^{i - (Xl 


■ Xa)(^ ■ 
.efX 


i)} -{n- i)Xx 


(17) 


it is obvious that the negative value of is also increased by 
'z. High values of q, assuming that 

(X,.~-Xa)(n-i)<i. 
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Summarising these results, the following possible positions illustrated 
in Fig. 6o are obtained for the two lines relating to inner equilibria in 
the vapour, which intersect at the point where the system melts under 
its own vapour pressure. 

q — {n — i)Xlg < o \ The pressure influence predominates for 
q -- {n — i)Xs(i < o / both lines. 

q ^ ^ i)Xi,G > o The influence of temperature predominates. 

q ^ o Pressure exerts the greater influence. 

q ^ ^ i)Ai.G > o \ In the case of both lines the influence of 

q -- {n — i)AgG > o j temperature predominates. 

Naturally it is also possible for one or more extreme values for X to 
appear, since ultimately q may equal {n — i)X. 

4, The T X Projection for the Gaseous Phase in the 
Neighbourhood of the Unary Critical Point. 

If the vapour line G is produced to the critical point K (see 
Fig. 6i), it is seen that, since at K the vapour line passes without 




discontinuity into the liquid line, and the continuous curve so obtained 
must have a horizontal tangent at the point K, the vapour line in the 
neighbourhood of K must in all cases run towards the right, which was 
also its previous direction. 

If, therefore, at lower temperatures the vapour line runs towards the 
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left, quite independently of the values of g and n, a point N must 
appear on the vapour line, the tangent at which is vertical; above this 
point the line will run towards the right, as is shown in Fig 62, 

This position is realised in the cases of acetic acid and nitrogen 
tetroxide. 

Examples of the type illustrated in Fig. 61, in which the vapour line 
tends towards the right at lower temperatures also, are provided by 
alcohol and water. 

The marked change in the value of X in the neighbourhood of the 
critical point may be explained as follows :— 

Let us write 

(gL=^).+G4),(S)„ ■ •(■«> 


where X and v relate to the gaseous phase. 

Now it is well known that on the bounding line at the critical 

point, j the rate at which the volume increases with the tern- 

^ ] has at this point 
is finitely positive. Hence it 
^^ for 


the bounding vapour line = oc. 

With regard to the liquid line, it may be stated that as it approaches 
the critical point this line must incline strongly towards the left in 
consequence of the rapid decrease in density of the liquid phase. By 
applying equation (18) to the liquid line (X and V then refer to liquid) 

it may be shown that critical point is equal to + oc* If 

at lower temperatures the liquid curve should run to the right, which 
can only occur in the case of an endothermic polymer, the tangent at 
the point N will be vertical, as in Fig. 63, for, in contrast to what has 
been stated concerning the gaseous phase, the influence of pressure on 
the liquid phase is so small when compared with the temperature 
influence that it may be disregarded. 

The P X projection shown in Fig. 64 applies to the case in which 
the polymer is still endothermic even at the critical temperature. This 
figure is to be found in the portion of Bakhuis Roozeboom's work, 
Die Heterogenen Gleicligewichte usw.^ written by Aten, Vol. II., Part 3, 
p. 65, where the following remark occurs :— 

“When by raising the temperature the number of complex 
molecules is increased, temperature and pressure exert an influence in 
the same direction. In the case of the unary vapour and the unary 
liquid a higher temperature, and consequently increased pressure, 
must inevitably result in an increase in the number of complex 
molecules. Both branches of the unary bounding curve incline therefore 


r / ■ OF AZZOTROFY 
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After substitution equation (20) is obtained. 


\6Ji7La \dTJ. ‘ \dNh \dTjp ^ \dFjT UTAg * 

Now as the critical point is approached along the bounding curve, 


\5 tA infinity, and this, combined with the fact that at 

the critical point is negative, leads to the conclusion that the 

second term on the right-hand side of the equation is equal to — oc . 

On the other hand, the differential quotient (gp /t ^ 

at the critical point, for the following reasons :— 


2. At the critical point 


oc, while, as has already been 


stated, 


has there a finite negative value; hence the third term 


of the above equation must equal + x, for 


has, at the critical 


point, a finite value.—The first term of the right-hand side of the 
equation is finitely positive at the critical point; denoting this value by 
. /^X\ . . ^ 


a we get 


a — X + X. 


Hence the value of 


at the critical point cannot be arrived 


\d 1 / LQ 

at in this way. 

( d'K.\ 

In order to find the limiting value of (^the critical point 

in this way, the following further substitution must be made in 
equation (20)— 


following is then obtained 


dX\ 

d'Vjm 


d’V/TWdTJp \di^ JiKdlJuif 


fdK\ _ (^\ m] 

[d'VAa ~ [dT/v \dVh \dTh 

and this is equation (i8), from which the value of 
point was obtained. 


at the critical 
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It is seen, therefore, that if these considerations are to be extend 
to the critical point, it is absolutely necessary to eliminate pressure 
an independent variable. 

Reference must not be omitted to the following possibility. ^ 
the pseudo-components diifer very markedly from one another in 
tility, the difference must be so great that the critical point of a lies 
below the triple point of /?, the unary system may contain, besides 
stable critical point, two Airther metastable critical points, one above ** 

and one below, but both lying below 
stable unary melting point under 
vapour pressure. 

This case arises^ if the pseudo-systei^ 
belongs to the" ether-anthraquinone type,^ 
ix, if the plait point curve of the pseud o- 
binary system intersects the three-phas^ 
area for S + L + G. 

An example of this extremely interest¬ 
ing case is furnished by the cyanogeo 
system, and in discussing cyanogen in tlic^ 
experimental portion this phenomenon will 
therefore be dealt with more fully. This 
arrangement is all the more suitable sincc^ 
there it is absolutely necessary to use theso 
less simple systems to explain the relation¬ 
ships in question. Nevertheless, a simpler 
and therefore more easily represented con¬ 
sequence of this case must be briefly 
discussed here. 

The pseudo-binary idea contains tho 
possibility of the plait point curve for tho 
pseudo-binary system intersecting the two- 
phase area for liquid and vapour twice. 
Three stable critical points would then 
appear in the unary system, two upper and 
one lower; this means that after the sub¬ 
stance has reached its critical temperature and the fluid phase has been 
formed, at a higher temperature it will split up again into liquid and 
vapour, and finally at a still higher temperature one single phase will 
again be formed. 

The TX projection may then have peculiar forms. Fig. 65 is 
improbable, inasmuch as increase of temperature displaces the i)ositioii 
of the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase towards the ^ side, 
although /3 is a polymer of a; ^ would therefore have to be an 
endothermic polymer. This disadvantage is avoided in Fig. 66, yet 
this position too must^ be unconditionally rejected, for here yS, which 
exhibits the higher triple ^ point temperature, would have the lower 
critical temperature. In Fig. 67, on the other hand, all these difficulties 



^ Zeitschr.f, physik. CAemte, 61 , 193 ( 1905 ); 62 , 587 ( 1905 ). 
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disappear, for here it is supposed that the plait point curve has a 



Fig. 66. ^7* 


The critical points Kg and K3 lie to the left of the minimum, whilst 
Kv may be found either to the left or to the right of it. In the first 
case, at all three critical temperatures, in the P X figure the unary 



Fig. 68. 


inner equilibrium line touches the part ^ of the loop, representing 
I -4- G in the pseudo-binary system, which runs towards the left. 
In the second case, however, at the first critical temperature the 
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critical point lies on the portion of the loop, relating to the liquid 
vapour equilibrium in the pseudo-binary system, which runs towards 

the right. 

I These relationships are illus- 



T 

Fig. 69. 


trated by a series of P X diagrams. 
Fig. 68, which relate to temper¬ 
atures extending over the whol^ 
interval between the three critical 
points. 

The PT projection of the 
unary system is given in Fig. 69 ^ 
it shows that the vapour pressure 
line consists of two portions, of" 


which the first portion ends at the critical point K^, whilst the second 
portion originates at the critical point Kg, and ends at the critical point K3- 
An example of the case under discussion has not yet been realised, 
and further, it will not be an easy matter to realise it, for it is extremely 
peculiar. We are now, however, prepared for a phenomenon, which 
formerly, i,e, before the establishment of this theory, would have caused. 


the greatest perplexity. 


5. Inner Equilibria in Condensed Phases. 

The TX projection of the liquid line of the unary liquid-vapour 
equilibrium has already been mentioned in the course of the discussion 



of the co-existing vapour line. The following possibilities were found 
for the liquid line 

♦ line runs towards the left until the critical temperature 

IS reached {q is positive). ^ 
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2. The liquid line runs towards the left, but before the critical point 
is reached a change of direction occurs is negative). 

For the vapour line the follow¬ 
ing cases were distinguished:— 

1. For positive values of q 
the vapour line may always run 
towards the right, or at lower 
temperatures it may run towards 
the left to begin Avith, bending 
back somewhere below the 
critical temperature {q is posi¬ 
tive). 

2. For negativ^e values of q 
the vapour line runs continu¬ 
ously to the right. 

By combining these possible 
forms for the vapour and liquid 
lines the types indicated in Figs. 

70, 71 and 72 are obtained. 

In agreement with these con¬ 
siderations, Figs. 70 and 71 are 
to be found in van der Waals- 
Kohnstamm^s Thermodynamics, 



oc 


X 




Fig. 72. 

VoL I, p. 173 ; for there it is assumed that q is positive. The formula 

I + X _T_ m\ 

X( I — X) ^ Vi'iViam R^T N -h* KdTjLUn 

deduced on page i 71 of the second volume yields our Fig. 72 when E 
is negative. 

This is quite clear without further explanation, for at low values of 
T the first factor of the second term on the right-hand side of the 

etpiation is the predominating factor, so that 


is positive, whilst 


at higher temperature 


(-) 

KdT/L 


increases, to become infinity at the 


critical temperature. The other factor of the second term then pre¬ 
dominates, its sign being positive for the liquid line and negative for 

the vapour line. On the licjuid line, therefore, the sign of 

must change somewhere below the critical point. 


6 . The (TX)p Figures for Condensed Phases. 

(a) The -pseudo-component j8 is a polymer of a. 

The position of the inner equilibrium line in the (TX)p figure is 
given by the formula 

fd In Kv\ q 
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Now the heat effect of the transformation a p taking place in a 
mixed crystal phase may be resolved into 

1. The quantity of heat absorbed when one molecule of an infinitely 
large amount of the mixed crystal phase is withdrawn. This is equal 
to - g'a, 

2. The quantity of heat developed in the transformation 


a -> p + 

3, The quantity of heat set free by the mixture of one molecule 
of with an infinitely large amount of the mixed crystal phase; 

The quantities and are, therefore, differential heats of mixture, 
whilst q-B. denotes the heat of reaction. We may therefore write 


• • • • (21) 

In the case of polymers q^ is, as a rule, positive and much greater 
than the heats of mixture, so that q is also positive. The inner 
equilibrium line for the solid phase will therefore incline towards the left 
when the temperature is increased. This is also true for the case in 
which the condensed phase is a liquid. If now the neighbourhood of 
the transition noint is considered and the question is asked. Which of 
at the transition temperature will be the stable 
: temperatures? the answer can immediately be 
ese considerations, that the stable modification will 
. lurmation is associated with an absorption of heat, 
i rich in a be called S^, the phase rich in jS, Sg, and the 
X set free by the conversion of Sj into Sg, 1 it should 

iiuLcva tuai the heat effect associated with this heterogeneous trans¬ 
formation may also be resolved. 

For this purpose let ms first imagine that so much a has been with¬ 
drawn from the mixed crystal phase that the composition of the 
phase corresponds with the point S3, lying between and Sg. This 
point S3 has been so chosen, that after in the second place the quantity 
of a so withdrawn has been converted into yS, and thirdly this amount of 
^ has been again added to the mixed crystal phase S3, a mixed crystal 
phase of the composition Sg results. The heat effects of these three 
processes will be designated by qL, q^, and q^\ The last-mentioned 
quantity also includes the heat effect associated with the change of 
crystalline form when the two phases are not isomorphous. 

The following can, therefore, be written for the heat of transforma¬ 
tion gsxs,:— 

^?'si8a == — qj + qn + q^'- 

The quantities qa and q^' are not differential heats of mixture, as in 
equation (21), but mean values for the differential heat of mixture of a 
in phases whose compositions lie between and S 3 , or of in phases 
whose compositions lie between S3 and Sg. This can be indicated in 
the following way:— 

^sis, = — + qn + qp^i « 


(22) 
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Finally, the course of the transformation may also be su^.u 

that in the phase an infinitely small amount of a is converted into 
so that the composition of this phase is displaced to an infinitely 
small extent towards Sg. This process may be imagined to be repeated 
so often that the composition of the phase Sg is reached. 

In this manner is obtained as a mean value of the heat of 
transformation in phases whose compositions lie between and Sg. 
Thus we write:— 

^'SxSa = .(23) 

Moreover the separate parts constituting the right-hand side of 
equation (21) may be imagined to be subdivided, as the result of 
which appears as the sum of the heat of reaction and two 
average values for the differential heats of mixture of a and ^ 
respectively, in phases the compositions of which lie between Si and 
82- Consequently, 

^SiSa = — • • * (24) 

If the pseudo-component ^3 is a polymer of a, it is probable that on 
the right-hand sides of equations (22) 
and (24) the positive heat of transforma¬ 
tion q^ predominates. 

In this case, therefore, q^^^^ is positive, 
i,e, the transformation Si->S2 takes 
place with evolution of heat, so that Si 
is the stable phase at higher temper- ^ 
atures, as is shown in Fig. 73. Since the 
resulting phase, the formation of which 
takes place with absorption of heat, lies 
to the left of the other, it may be called 
here ** left-lying transition equilibrium.” 

The conclusion has already been 
arrived at that the inner equilibrium line q(^ QC ft 

runs towards the left when the pseudo- ■ 

components are polymers, and that Fig. 73. 

consequently the T X figure for the 

transformation equilibrium and its neighbourhood has the form 
outlined in Fig. 73. 

It is clear that these relative positions also hold for the metastable 
transformation equilibrium and for the metastable inner equilibrium 
lines, and consequently Aten’s Fig. 68 in Bakhuis Roozeboom’s Die 
Heterogenen Gleichgewichte, Vol. II, part 3, p. 130, is inaccurate. 

(b) The pseudo-components are isomers. 

When a and ^ are isomers, the heats of reaction in (21), (22) and 
(24) may be rather small; they will therefore not usually predominate. 

In the first place, if the position of the inner equilibrium lines is 
considered, it is noticed that since the heats of mixture qa. and q^ in 
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equation (21) are dependent on the composition of the mixed crystal 
phas.., the total heat of transformation in the solid phase may be 
different for phases of different compositions. 

Thus for a given phase 

may be < o 
or 

qo. q^< q^> 

Further, it is known that the total heat effect of an inner equilibrium 

line, and hence ()> may also have a different sign when the com- 

position remains the same, though at a different temperature. 

However, in this case also, the heat of reaction and the heat of 
mixture continue to vary in a regular manner with the temperature and 
the composition, so that repeated change of sign is very improbable. 


(c) A right-lying transition equilibrium combined with inner equilibrium 
lines which run towards the left. 

When the average total heat of transformation in phases situated 
between and S2 is negative, and therefore < 0, whilst the 




total heat in each of the phases Sj and S2 is positive, and therefore 
is > o and > o, the position represented in Jug. 74 is obtained. 

Sinc“e r/H, and are positive, while q^^ is negative, it may be 
concluded that the total heat effect q betwx^en and Sg.passes at least 
twice through zero. The straight line S2 therefore cuts the 
geometrical locus ^ o at least twice, and in any case an even number 
of times between and S2. It is seen, therefore, that with the 
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help of equation (23) an indication may be obtained from the position 
of the transformation equilibrium (right- or left-lying) regarding the 
existence of points in the neighbourhood of which q must = o, and 
conclusions may thus be drawn which could not result from a con¬ 
sideration of the inner equilibrium lines alone. Similarly it is obvious 
without further discussion that a T X figure, in which a line of constant 
temperature or constant composition can be drawn in such a way that 
the geometrical locus is intersected many times, is improbable, since 
does not undergo a frequent change of sign in consequence of changes 
in temperature or composition, any more than the expression into which, 
according to (21), it may be resolved. It is clear that resolution of the 
total heat of transformation in accordance with (22) and (24) is only an 




advantage when several of the resolved fragments are to be calculated, 
and another can be either experimentally determined, neglected or 
estimated. 

This is possible in pseudo-systems in which the unary equilibrium 
can only be established with the aid of catalysts. 

In the deduction of the various possible and complete T X figures 
the different possible positions of the inner equilibrium lines must 
naturally be combined with the possible forms of the TX sections. 
If the pseudo-components are isomeric none of the possible combinations 
is excluded. If, however, the heat of reaction preponderates, as in 
the case of polymerisation, for exclusively left-running equilibrium lines 
and left-lying transformation equilibria, and if the binary pseudo-figure 
is of simple form (only a disintegration region for the solid state) the 
three cases previously indicated are obtained, to which Figs. 75, 76 and 
77 refer. 
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(d) The form of the (P figures for condensed phases. 


by 


As has already been mentioned, the influence of pressure is given 
Planck's formula 


'd In Kx\ _ AV 

. ^^P A ““ RT‘ ‘ 


(25) 


Little is known of the differential increase of volume 

It can only be said that, as a rule, polymerisation is accompanied 
by decrease of volume, in which case the unary P X lines run towards 
the right; sometimes, however, polymerisation is associated with an 
increase of volume, as in the case of water, and then the unary PX 
lines run towards the left. 

If the pseudo-components are isomers nothing can be said with 
regard to the sign of /\V, 

All that is known is, that for condensed phases /\V will in general 
be small, so that for the unary lines will be very great. 

It will only be possible to draw any conclusions from formulae (ii) 
and (25) regarding the form of the figures under discussion when an 
equation of state applicable to the solid state has been discovered. 


(e) The relation between strong and weak dissociation and the 
phenomena of enantiotropy and monoirofy. 

e above considerations have shown that enantiotropy and monotropy 
t/d explained perfectly logically from the same point of view. 

On the other hand, Tammann ^ is of opinion that the monotropic 
forms of a substance stand in an entirely different relation to one 
another than the enantiotropic forms. 

He speaks of two crystals of the same group as being monotropic, 
and calls two crystals of different groups enantiotropic, and in his 
opinion this assertion may be supported by an empirical principle put 
forward by him, which states that from normal liquids only members 
of a group which are similar to each other are formed, or, in other 
words, from normal liquids only monotropic forms separate, while 
abnormal liquids may yield enantiotropic forms. 

Examination of Eotvos' Rule has shown that the product y(Mw)^, 
which is proportional to the molecular surface energy, is approximately 
a linear function of the temperature for different so-called normal 
liquids, and that it varies only slightly with the nature of the liquid. 

For these liquids the temperature coefficient of the molecular surface 
energy 

dy{M.v)^ . ^ , 

-is greater than 2, 

while for other liquids, the so-called abnormal liquids, the change of 

^ Nach, K, Gesell. d, Wissenschaft Gottingen Math.-physik, J^lasse, 13 Mai, 
1911, and 15 Juli, 1911. 
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y(M«>)i increases with the temperature, and varies to a considerable 
extent with the nature of the liquid, as the following table shows. 


Substance 

d{y(Mv)^ 

dT 




So-called normal liquids 


Aniline .... 

2-05 

0 


Carbon tetrachloride . 

2-10 

0 

Monotropy 

Methyl alcohol 

2-12 

0 


Carbon dioxide 

2-22 

0 

Enantiotropy 

Nitrobenzene . 

2-23 

0 


Benzene .... 

2*37 

0 


Benzophenone 

2*63 

0 

Monotropy 


Abnormal substances 


Water .... 

0-88 


Enantiotropy 

Sulphur .... 

1*51 


») 

Phenol .... 

I *80 


> > 

Formanilide 

1*66 


Monotropy 

^?-Cresol .... 

1-93 


Enantiotropy 


In the second series of liquids the temperature coefficient of the 
molecular surface energy is less than 2, and moreover it increases with 
the temperature, i.e. at higher temperatures it approximates to the 
normal value. 

Now it is quite true that as a rule so-called normal liquids deposit 
monotropic forms \ abnormal liquids, on the other hand, often give 
rise to enantiotropic forms, and from this Tammann is of opinion that 
the conclusion must be drawn that monotropic and enantiotropic 
modifications are constituted essentially diiferently. 

In the light of our considerations, however, the empirical principle 
previously mentioned must be interpreted in quite a different way. 

In the first place, it must be emphasised that even at the present 
time surface tension measurements will not enable us to decide with 
certainty whether a liquid is quite normal. Edtvds^ Rule is insufficient 
definitely to decide this question. The study of surface tension at 
different temperatures has made it clear that association is probably a 
general phenomenon. 

Amongst the liquids so far investigated, however, there are a 
considerable number which appear to associate but slightly. Hence 
it may be stated that experience shows that only those liquids which are 
slightly associated frequently deposit monotropic forms, whilst more strongly 
associated liquids often yield enantiotropic forms. 

This empirical principle can now be very simply explained on the 
basis of the following considerations. Let us suppose that ^ is a 
polymer of a, and that the pseudo-binary system has a eutectic; then, 
according to Fig. 22, the gaseous phase on the line ag contains a 
greater concentration of polymer than the co-existing solid phase on 
the line ad. 
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This is extremely improbable, and thus the figure must fail in the 
case of polymerisation. This difficulty is avoided, however, if the 
pseudo TX figure contains no eutectic, as in Fig. 23. Both the liquid 
and the solid phases then contain more of the polymeric substance than 
the co-existing gas phase, as might be expected. Whilst therefore in 
the case of isomerism the TX figures may belong to different types, 
when polymerisation occurs no eutectic will appear, and confirmation 

of this conclusion has already been 
I found in various pseudo-binary systems. 

Thus the TX figures for the sys¬ 
tems acetaldehyde—paraldehyde, par¬ 
aldehyde—metaldehyde, acetaldehyde 
—metaldehyde have no eutectic,^ nor 
does the system methyl sulphocyanide 
—its tri-polymer. 2 

On the basis of this result the em¬ 
pirical principle previously mentioned 
can now easily be explained. That 
is to say, if the accompanying TX 
diagram (Fig. 78) represents the 
pseudo-system, and if the liquid is 
only slightly associated, it is well 
known that the line relating to the 
inner equilibrium in the liquid phase 
lies very much to one side, and hence 
the line for the stable inner equili¬ 
brium in the solid state approximates 
to the nearest pseudo-component. 

When association occurs to a less 
extent, the line k Lg lies, in fact, close 
to the axis of the unassociated pseudo¬ 
component having the lower melting point. 

Now it is evident that the intersection of the lines and dm ox 
SiU and ep has, in general, some special significance, so that on the 
basis of these considerations it may at once be assumed that the 
phenomenon of monotropy will occur more frequently than that of 
enantiotropy, and this is in fact the case. 

If slightly and very slightly associated liquids are considered from 
this point of view, it is immediately seen that, in consequence of 
the extremely one-sided position of the line relating to inner equili¬ 
brium in the solid state, the chance of intersection taking place is 
reduced to a minimum, so that in the case of these substances mono¬ 
tropy exclusively may be expected as a general rule, and this is also in 
complete agreement with Tammann’s general principle. 

^ Ztitschr.f,physik. Chemie^ 77 , 269(1911). 

- Gillis, Chem. Weekblad^ 16 , 48 (1918). 
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Pseudo-ternary Systems and Systems containing more than 
Three Pseudo-components 


1 . The Ternary Space-representation. 

The case will now be considered in which the pseudo-systenci is 
ternary and the unary system contains a transition point. 

The pseudo-ternary system consists of three pseudo-binary systems 
a — P — y, and a — y. In 
the accompanying T X dia¬ 
gram, Fig. 79, it is assumed 
that each of the three binary 
(TX) figures has a eutectic. 

As is evident from the figure, 
at the ternary eutectic point 
the three mixed crystal phases, 

Sajj, Syjj, co-exist with the 
liquid phase Z. 

Now in order that the posi¬ 
tion of the unary diagram in 
the pseudo-ternary system may ^ 
be arrived at, let us in the 
first place consider each of the 
three pseudo-binary systems 
separately, indicating in these 
figures the positions of the 
lines relating to inner equili¬ 
brium. 

This has already been done, 
as may be seen from the dia¬ 
gram, and the lines Lg Sg, 

L3S3, and L4S4 represent the 
stable unary melting equilibria 
in the pseudo-systems a — 

/? — y, and a ~ y, whilst S4 
relates to the metastable unary 
melting equilibrium in the first- 
mentioned system. 

Let us now suppose that a 

and P undergo transformation the one into the other with great velocity, 
while y behaves as a true component. 
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If then the unary melting equilibrium Sg La is taken as the starting 
point, and to it y is added, this melting equilibrium will be depressed, 
as m’ight be expected, and thus it is evident that for the melting 
equilibria, obtained by the addition of increasing quantities of th^ 
component y, a two-phase area Sa La Lj^ is obtained which continues 
in space as far as the melting plane of and which relates to the 
co-existence of S% and L. In just the same way 13 and y may be 
imagined to undergo mutual transformation with great velocity, whilst 
a behaves as a true component. Proceeding then from the unary 
melting equilibrium S3L3 and adding a, a second two-phase area 
relating to is obtained, namely S3S1L3L, which likewise 

extends to the fusion plane for 

This two-phase area intersects the first in the line Si L, and the 
significance of this fusion- equilibrium is easily seen. In the first- 
mentioned area originating at SgLg the inner equilibrium a:^l 3 exists, 
whilst in the second, which originates at S3 L3, the inner equilibrium 
j 5 :^y predominates. The line of intersection of these two two-phase 
areas will consequently represent two co-existing phases Si + L, in 
which the inner equilibrium prevails. This fusion equili¬ 

brium Si^iL is the stable unary melting equilibrium of the pseudo- 
ternary system, whence it follows that L must be a point on the line 
representing the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase of the pseudo¬ 
ternary system. In the diagram the curve K L represents this line. 
Its prolongation in the direction of lower temperatures indicates the 
metastable pseudo-ternary inner equilibrium in the super-cooled liquid, 
whilst the line Si S/ relates to the pseudo-ternary inner equilibrium in 
the solid state. 

The fusion equilibrium S4 L4 and the metastable fusion equilibrium 
in the pseudo-binary system a — y have still to be considered. 

Using the method indicated above, it may be shown that a two- 
phase area originates at S4L4, on which the equilibrium a;^y exists 
when p behaves as a true component, and that similarly a two-phase 
area extends into space from SiLi, in which the equilibrium a :^/3 
exists when y has the properties of a true component. These two 
two-phase areas also intersect each other, and the line of intersection 
S2 U again indicates a fusion equilibrium, between the mixed crystal 
phase S2 and'the liquid L', both of which are in inner equilibrium, 
and therefore belong to the unary system. Since, however, the line 
of intersection 83 L' now represents the intersection of two metastable 
two-phase^ areas {i.e, the two-phase area arising from S4 L4 will be inter¬ 
sected in its metastable portion), the unary fusion equilibrium 83 L' 

IS metastable. It is clear that the point L' must lie on the metastable 
prolongation of the inner liquid line K L, just as is here shown. 83 
denotes a metastable unary solid phase situated in the pseudo-ternary 
system,^ and is the^ starting point of a line which indicates the position 
ot the inner equilibrium in this phase at lower temperatures. If, now, 
no further complications arise, the phenomenon known as monotropy 
occurs, in the diagram, however, enantiotropy is assumed to exist. 
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That is to say, the existence has been assumed of a transition 
equilibrium S/ in the pseudo-binary system a — In these two 
co-existing solid phases, an a- and a ^-mixed crystal phase, the inner 
equilibrium a therefore prevails. Supposing y to behave as a true 
component, and that in consequence of the addition of 7 the tempera¬ 
ture of the transition equilibrium is lowered, a two-phase area is 
obtained which may be called a transition surface, in the co-existing 
phases of which the equilibrium prevails. This surface inter¬ 

sects the curve representing the stable and the metastable inner solid 
equilibria in Si' and S2', which means that S/ S2' represents the 
position of the unary transition equilibrium in the pseudo-ternary 
system, at which the solid mixed crystal phases S/ and S2', both of 
which.are in a state of inner equilibrium, co-exist. The line S2'S2" 
naturally refers here to the stable inner equilibrium in the solid state 
below the transition point. 

(a) Simplified methods of representation. 

From this example it appears that pseudo-ternary systems are more 
intricate than pseudo-binary systems; still, use must often be made 
of the method of representation indicated here, in order to explain 
observed phenomena. In this connection, however, it must be em¬ 
phasised that help may frequently be obtained from a pseudo-binary 
diagram provided that it is remembered that such a pseudo-binary 
system is based on one that is pseudo-ternary or perhaps even more 
complicated. ^ 

This will be more fully explained in connection with the pseudo¬ 
ternary diagram given here. In order to simplify matters it may be 
assumed that two of the three pseudo-components, e.g. a and J 3 , 
undergo mutual transformation with so great a velocity that the system 
a!^/? always remains in a state of equilibrium. In this case a and 
/? together behave as a single pseudo-component, which may be 
designated a. 

Thus the first pseudo-component is a and the second 7 (see 
Fig. 80). On the a axis a denotes the temperature of the stable fusion 
equilibrium of Fig. 79, ^ the temperature of the metastable 

fusion equilibrium and c the temperature of the transition 

equilibrium S/ Sg'. 

The melting line ag and the mixed crystal line af now define the 
stable two-phase fusion area which, according to Fig. 79, commences 
at Sg Lg. The metastable melting line h g' and the mixed crystal line h d', 
on the other hand, indicate the metastable two-phase fusion area 
originating at in the same figure, whilst the transition lines c f 

and cd' show the two-phase transition area in the pseudo-ternary 
representation. 

If in this new pseudo-binary T X figure the lines relating to inner 
equilibria in the unary system are drawn, the following heavy lines are 
obtained: K If representing inner liquid equilibria, which from L to 
L' are metastable. Si Si' relating to the inner equilibria in the solid 
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state, which are stable at temperatures above that of the transition 
equilibrium, whilst 82^ represents similar equilibria at ternperatures 
lower than the transition equilibrium temperature. The line SgSg' 
refers to the solid state, which is metastable above the temperature 
of the transition equilibrium. This pseudo-binary representation has 
been obtained by assuming that the equilibrium is always estab¬ 

lished. Similar diagrams may naturally be deduced if, instead, it is 



assumed that the equilibria a y or 7 are established with great 
velocit}^ 

It is clear that by following this method diagrams are obtained 
\vhich make it possible to explain observed phenomena in a simple 
inanner. Also when the pseudo-system is more complicated, every three 
dimensional representation may be reduced by the application of this 
principle to one of two dimensions. 


(b) The isothermal figure for constant pressure. 

Notwithstanding the above statement, however, it will often 
be convenient to refrain from applying this simplified method of 
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representation, and if the pseudo-system is ternary, to make use of 
a ternary diagram; in such a case the tracing out of a three 
dimensional space model is not at once commenced, but sections are 
first of all considered, e.g. for a constant temperature; thus the iso¬ 
thermal figure is studied, and in this way an accurate view is soon 
obtained of the connection between the unary and the pseudo¬ 
systems. This will be more fully described when considering the 
system acetaldehyde—paraldehyde—metaldehyde, which will be dis¬ 
cussed later. 

At present the discussion of the subject will be limited to a few 
remarks of a general nature. 

Assuming that the pseudo-system is ternary, and that the pseudo¬ 
components are isomers, the inner equilibrium in a gaseous, liquid 
or solid phase may be indicated 
at any given temperature in the 
following way. 

In the triangular diagram, Fig. 

8 r, a, /3 and y are the pseudo¬ 
components whilst a, b and c mark 
the positions of the inner gaseous 
equilibria in the three pseudo¬ 
binary systems. 

Let us assume for a moment 
that y and ^ attain a state of inner 
equilibrium very rapidly, but that 
a behaves as a true conSponent; 
the position of the equilibrium 
after the addition of different 
quantities of a may then be shown 
on this diagram. Since y and are isomers, the equilibrium between 
these two molecular species will not be displaced by the addition of a, 
and a straight line connecting the point a with a will therefore define 
the equilibrium position. 

In the same way, it may be assumed that a and ^ are always 
associated in inner equilibrium, and that y behaves as a true component. 
The inner equilibrium will then remain unaltered by the 

addition of y to the system a -f- which is in inner equilibrium, and 
hence the system will again move along a straight line, in this case 
from c towards y. The two straight lines thus obtained intersect in 
the point G; consequently at this point the equilibria 13 -^ y and 
ol'^ P both exist, and hence also the tri-molecular inner equilibrium 
a:^^:^y which belongs to the unary system. From this inner 
equilibrium relationship it follows that a is also in inner equilibrium 
with y, even though this equilibrium is only reached through and 
consequently the point b must be so situated that a straight line drawn 
from through G also passes through this point. Now it is always 
possible that this equilibrium can only be attained by way of ^8. In 
this case the tri-molecular inner equilibrium a:jti8;^y may be said 
to be linear. If, however, the equilibrium a:^y can be established 
F 



Fig. 8i. 
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directly, the tri-molecular 
following manner:— 
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CHAPTER IV 


Allotropic Substances in the Presence of a Solvent 


1. General Considerations. 

If the allotropic substance consists of two pseudo-components 
it will form with a solvent an essentially binary system, which, 
however, constitutes a pseudo-ternary system at the least. 

Thus, in order to explain the behaviour of such a system, it is 
necessary to imagine it to be ternary and to indicate the position 
of the binary system in this 
pseudo-ternary system. With 5 

this object the solution iso¬ 
therms for the solid phase at 
a definite temperature and 
pressure have been drawn in 
the accompanying diagram, 

Fig. 83.1 

The temperature assumed 
here lies below the eutectic 
temperature of the system 
a —^ and the pressure is 
assumed to be greater than 
the highest vapour pressure. 

0 refers to the solvent, whilst 
a and /3 denote the pseudo- ^ «• 

components. Fig. 83. 

The isotherm ac repre¬ 
sents saturated solutions which co-exist with the mixed crystal phase 
a I and the isotherm he relates to saturated solutions which co-exist 
with the mixed crystal phase ^ d. 

Consequently c indicates the saturated solution which co-exists 
with the two mixed crystal phases d and Z, The curve O M represents 
the equilibria between a and p in solutions of different concentrations. 

In the figure under discussion this line intersects the isotherm h c, 
and therefore, when a and /3 are in equilibrium with each other in the 
solution, the only stable saturated solution is L2. 

If now a and P are in equilibrium with each other in the saturated 
solution, and this saturated solution is stable, the co-existing solid phase 
is also stable and is in inner equilibrium. Since this co-existing solid 


I It is here assumed that no compound of the pseudo-components can separate out. 
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. • • hv «? this must be the stable solid phase in the 

N^rm «.ne«l. howe.» the.. »in al» be . 
Steble soUd^se in the unary system, and this may easily be 
Sin the foiling way. Thus, when L, is not too far removed 
SV the curve for the homogeneous equilibrium in the soluhon also 
imistas in U the metastable prolongation of the isotherm relatingjo 
m xed crystals rich in a. Now this solution co-exists in the inetastable 
“ate with the metastable solid phase Si-that is to say, this phase is 
the metastable solid phase of the unary system a + jS. 

Whilst, therefore, L, and S, represent the co-e«sting phases of the 
stable saturation equilibrium in the binary system O + (a^/ 3 ), 4 and 
Sj refer to the co-existing phases of the metastable saturation equilibrium 

in the same binary system. .i. 4. r 

From these considerations the result follows that the intersection of 




the equilibrium curve OM with the stable portion of the solution 
isotherm for mixed crystals rich in p, and the metastable portion of the 
solution isotherm for mixed crystals rich in a, is connected with the 
circumstance that in the unary system (a + a mixed crystal phase 
rich in p is the metastable modification. 

If it is now assumed that enantiotropy exists in the unary system 
(a + iS)j a-iid that the temperature of the investigation lies below the 
transition point, the change that will appear if the temperature is 
supposed to be raised to the transition temperature is at once evident. 

When the temperature is raised the points L2, c and approach 
each other. Consequently, the points Sg and d, and and e are also 
crowded together, and when the equilibrium curve OM just passes 
through the point c two mixed crystal phases in inner equilibrium with 
each other co-exist in the binary system, i.e. the two modifications of 
the unary system (a P) co-exist with one and the same saturated 
solution, or, in other words, the transition point is then reached. The 
form of the ternary diagram is then represented by Fig. 84. 
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At a temperature above the transition point the equilibrium curve 
intersects the solution isotherm relating to mixed crystal phases rich in 
a, and then the stable modification is no longer Sg, but Sj, as is evident 
from Fig. 85. 


2. The Study of those Allotropic Organic Substances known as 

Tautomers/’ 


The allotropic substances known as tautomers are frequently trans¬ 
formed but slowly, and hence the influence of solvents on several 
tautomeric equilibria has already been thoroughly investigated. 

Van’t Hoff^ has deduced a formula for the change in the equilibrium 
caused by the solvent, and Dimroth^ has carried out extremely 
interesting investigations in this direction. Not only has a systematic 
study not yet been carried out of allotropic substances capable of being 
transformed by a solvent, i, e. of systems which, according to the fore¬ 
going considerations, are pseudo-ternary, and in which the position of 
the isotherm characterising the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase 
makes it possible to decide which solid phase is stable at a given 
temperature and which metastable, but, in addition, the subject has 
not yet received sufficient theoretical consideration. 

In connection with the ideas developed here I have gone into the 
problem somewhat closely.® Before proceeding to these considerations, 
however, Dimroth’s researches will first be mentioned. 

In his investigations Dimroth made use of van’t Hoff’s formula 
relating to the variation in the equilibrium caused by the solvent, which 
is as follows :— 



In this expression and Cb denote the concentrations of the 
substances A and B, which are in inner equilibrium, at a given 
temperature. 

La and Lb are the saturation concentrations of A and B in the 
pure solvent at the same temperature, and G is a constant which is 
independent of the solvent. 

Dimroth makes reference to the fact that interesting conclusions 
may be drawn from this relationship, conclusions which are of great 
importance in the preparation of isomers which undergo mutual trans¬ 
formation. He says: “ If it is assumed that at a given temperature 
G = I, it then follows that if at this temperature any arbitrary solvent 
is saturated with both isomers A and B, and solid A and solid B lie 
at the bottom, the whole system will remain in equilibrium unchanged.” 
Here it should be noticed that the temperature at which this is the 
case is the temperature of the transition point between A and B, and 


^ VorIesti 7 igen iiher theoretische phys. Chevi.y p. 219. 

2 Lieb. A)in. 337 , 133 (1910), and 399 , 115 (1913). 

® Versl. Ron. Akad. v. Wet. 24 , 283 (1915); Zeitschr. f. physik. Chemie^ 92 , 34 
(1916). 
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consequently the temperature at which the two solid phases A and B 
are in equilibrium with each other. 

C T 

If G < I, then is < ~. In this case the solution saturated 
Cb -Lb 

with the two solid isomers A and B will contain more A than 
corresponds with equilibrium conditions. The consequence of this is 
that A is converted into B in the liquid, from which the latter form 
crystallises out; solid A goes into solution until this form has com¬ 
pletely disappeared. When G > i the converse takes place. As a 
result of these considerations Dimroth says: “ If therefore two isomers 
which undergo mutual transformation with sufficient velocity are 
together introduced into a quantity of solvent insufficient to dissolve 
them, if van^t Hoffs principle holds good the direction of the process 
of isomerisation must depend exclusively on the constant G, and must 
therefore be entirely independent of the nature of the solvent.’^ 

This, however, Dimroth says, is contrary to experience, for it is 
often possible to convert isomers the one into the other by treating 
them with different solvents. In this connection he refers particularly 
to the work of E. Bamberger^ on the isomers of nitro-formaldehyde- 
hydrazone, of which the a form is converted into the P modification 
by means of water or alcohol, whilst, conversely, this /3 modification 
is transformed into the a form by treatment with benzene, chloroform 
or ligroin. 

In this connection Dimroth states emphatically: “ There can be no 
doubt that these experiments, which are successfully practised in the 
laboratory, contradict van’t Hoffs principle.” 

This expression of opinion seems rather strange, for Dimroth 
himself, in an investigation of the amino-derivatives of triazol-carbonic 
ester, which exhibits the following transformation, 

H 

I 

CgHsNH—C N 

II II 

ROOC—C-N 

I-Phenyl 5-ammo-triazol-carbomc 5-Anilino-triazol-carbonic ester 

ester (neutral). (acid), 

found a very beautiful confirmation of van’t Hoff’s Law, so that doubt 
as to the correct interpretation of so-called laboratory practice was 
rather to be expected. 

Dimroth determined the concentrations Ca and Cb of the two 
isomers in different solvents after equilibrium had been established at 
60° under the catalytic influence of a trace of acid. 

The solubility of each of the isomers, and consequently La and 
Lb, was determined, in addition, at the same temperature and in the 

^ jBer. d. d. chon, Ges.^ 34, 2061 (1901). 


CeHs 

HgN—C N 

II II 

ROOC—C-N 
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Sl 2 ulaTJr”‘’ equation (i) the value of G was then 

^ of tbe ethyl and methyl esters 

furnished the following interesting results (see the table below). 

In general a very constant value was calculated for G. Since it 
chances that m the case of the ethyl ester the value of G is > i and 
in the case of the methyl ester < i, it may be predicted that if the 
two corners of the ethyl ester are left in contact with the saturated 
solution at 60 the neutral form will completely disappear, whilst in 
tiic case of the methyl ester exactly the opposite must take place. 


Solvent. 

Ca 

c,/ 

Ln* 

G. 

Ether. 

Ethyl Ester 
20*7 

8-4 

2*1 

2*4 

2*4 

Ethyl Alcohol .... 

4*56 

Toluene. 

I-S3 

0*74 

2*1 

Benzene. 

1*2 

0*6 

2*4 

2-6 

Nitrobenzene .... 

0*85 

0*33 

0*19 

Chloroform. 

0-32 

1-7 

Ether. 

Methyl Ester 

1 20*7 

53*0 

0*4 

Methyl Alcohol .... 

2*3 

7*0 

0*33 

Toluene. 

1*8 

4*3 

0*33 

Benzene ..... 

1*02 

3*2 

0*32 

Nitrobenzene .... 

0-8 

2*2 

0*36 

Chloroform. 

0-32 

I*I 

0-32 


With these conclusions experiment was found to be in complete 
agreement, so that the investigation of these isomers furnished a 
bea,utiful confirmation of van’t Hoffs principle. 


3. A Generally Valid Relationship, applicable both to Isomers and 
Polymers, by means of which it may be ascertained in a 
very Simple Way which is the Stable Modification. 

The substances discussed here exhibit the phenomenon known as 
molecular allotropy, for they are built up from two different molecular 
species. Moreover, since the substance appears in two solid phases, 
it also furnishes an example of phase allotropy. In the absence of a 
solvent, therefore, the substance constitutes a system belonging to the 
pseudo-binary type, and it only functions as a unary system when, in 
the homogeneous phases, the different molecular species are in inner 
eq[oilibrium with each other. 

If the two modifications are studied in the presence of a solvent 
a, pseudo-ternary system has to be dealt with, which will be binary 
when the two pseudo-components are in inner equilibrium with each 
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•5« ^ f 

and C are placed; of these A and B represent the Pseud^omponente 
which are miscible to a limited extent m the solid state, whilst C 

refers to the solvent. . • j* i. j * 

Amongst other things the following isotherms are indicated m tos 
triangle for a definite temperaturethe solubility isotherm for the 
mixed crystal series A A^, represented hy the curve a L, and for the 
series of mixed crystals BBi, to which the curve J L refers. Thus 

the point of intersection 
L indicates the saturated 
solution which can co¬ 
exist with the mixed crys¬ 
tal phases Aj and Bi. 

Let us now imagine 
the solution to be also 
in equilibrium with its 
vapour, in consequence of 
which naturally the vapour 
pressure is not constant. 

The vapour isotherm 
corresponding to the solu¬ 
bility isotherm a L is in¬ 
dicated by the line %G, 
that corresponding to the 
solubility isotherm L by 
biG, so that G denotes 
the vapour phase which 
co-exists in the four-phase 
equilibrium with the saturated solution L and the two solid phases 
Ai and B^. 



Since now CLoL^, which represents the isotherm relating to inner 
equilibrium in the liquid, ue. the line showing how the inner equilibrium 
between A and B in the liquid phase is displaced in consequence of any 
change in the concentration of the solvent C, intersects the solubility 
isotherm a L of the mixed crystal series A in the point Lq, it is 
immediately seen that as regards inner equilibrium between A and B, 
of all the saturated solutions only that represented by Lq is stable ; this 
then will naturally co-exist with a mixed crystal phase which is likewise 
in inner equilibrium, and which is indicated here by the point Aq. 

In addition, the isotherm relating to inner equilibrium in the vapour 
is indicated by C GoG^, and it follows at once from this, that of all the 
saturated vapours only that represented by Gq is stable so far as inner 
equilibrium is concerned, so that in the stable three-phase equilibrium 
solid-liquid—vapour the phases Aq, Lq and Gq co-exist. 

As is well known, the composition of any arbitrarily chosen phase 
is very easily indicated. Thus the composition of the liquid phase L is 
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found by drawing a line through this point parallel to CB and another 
one parallel to C A, as in Fig. 86. The first parallel cuts the side A B 
at h, the second at k. The number of gram-molecules of A, say 3c, is 
now represented by B h, the number of gram-molecules of B, or y, by 
A k, whilst the number of gram-molecules of the solvent C, i - x — y, 
is indicated by h k. 

Furthermore, when only the concentration ratio between A and B 
is in question, e, g. at the same point L, this may be found very simply. 
If a straight line is drawn through the points C and L this line cuts the 
side AB in d, and at every point on the line C d the concentration 
ratio between A and B is the same, and consequently it has the same 
value at d as at L. 

At d this ratio is 

Bd Bh X 

Ad Ak y 

It is now quite clear that, when the isotherm relating to inner 
equilibrium in the liquid passes exactly through the point L, ix, 
through the point of intersection of the two liquid isotherms, this 
indicates that at the observed temperature, A and B are in equilibrium 
in the solution which is saturated with the mixed crystal phases Aj 
and 

From this it also follows immediately that in this case the co-existing 
solid phases will be in inner equilibrium, and that the equilibrium 
A B will likewise prevail in the vapour which co-exists with L. In 
this case, therefore, the vapour pressure G at the point of intersection 
of the two vapour isotherms must also lie on the isotherm relating to 
equilibrium in the vapour. 

Consequently, at the transition point of the two modifications, the 
points Lo and L, Gq and G, Aq and Aj, and Bq and Bj coincide, and 
this is also true of the points e and d, and g and /, which indicate 
the concentration ratios of A and B in the liquid and vapour phases. 

For the sake of simplicity the composition of the phases will be 
indicated by small letters when the system is in inner equilibrium, and 
by capitals when inner equilibrium does not exist. 

In the li(iuid L, therefore, the concentration ratio between A and B is 

denoted by v*' liquid point Lq by — • 

In agreement with this, the ratio between A and B in the vapour G 
will be indicated by y"’ and in the vapour Go by 

Similarly in the solid phase A the concentration ratio A/B will be 
represented by and the corresponding ratio in the phase A# by 

X 

• at B,, on the other hand, this ratio will be indicated by :^and at 
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At the transition temperature the following simple relationships now 


hold good:— 



(^) 


(4) 


ysx ^si 

yr % ■ ■ 

(3) 


(5) 

At any other temperature, however. 

the following expressions 

are 

obtained:— 




II 

( 6 ) 

11 

( 8 ) 

II 

( 7 ) 

II 

(9) 


Regarding the factors / it is only necessary here to state that they 
are connected with each other and that at the transition temperature 
they become simultaneously equal to i. 

Expressions (6) to (9) possess general validity, and equation (6) is 
most suitable for the purpose of determining which is the stable modifi¬ 
cation at a given temperature. 

If it is assumed that/i> i, the case represented in Fig. 86 occurs. 

The inner equilibrium Lq then requires a greater concentration of A 
than exists in the solution L. 

Consequently, if at the outset the saturated solution L co-exists with 
the two mixed crystal phases and the transformation 

B-^A 

will take place in the solution, and as a result it becomes unsaturated 
with regard to the B mixed crystals and supersaturated with A mixed 
crystals; in consequence of this, B mixed crystals dissolve and A mixed 
crystals separate out. This process continues until the B mixed crystals 
have completely disappeared and a solution remains in which A and B 
are in inner equilibrium, and which co-exists with a mixed crystal phase 
Aq, which is likewise in inner equilibrium. 

When / < I the reverse process occurs. 

It is clear that the same result will be attained by discussing 
equations (7), (8), or (9). 

All these expressions have, of course, the advantage of being generally 
valid. 

It will often happen that it is not known which of the two modifica¬ 
tions of a substance is the stable form at a given temperature ; equation 
(6) then furnishes, as has just been shown, an extremely simple method 
of deciding the matter. 

The concentrations of A and B are determined, at the required 
temperature, in a solution saturated with both the solid phases A^ and 

X 

(which will be mixed crystals) and in this way the value of is found. 
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l^ow the peculiarity of this method lies in the fact that ~ relates^ not 

to any solution in which A and B are in inner equilibrium, but 
specially to the solution Lq* A further portion of the saturated solution is 
therefore tahen and treated with a few small crystals of each of the solid 
phases, and it is then left at the same temperature until inner equilibrium 
becomes established, as a result of which one variety of crystals disappears 
(except at the transition point). 

The concentrations of A and B in this solution are then determined, 

and in this way - is found; for this purpose it is quite immaterial 

whether the concentration is large or small. 

The following quotient is then calculated :— 

and from this we know with absolute certainty that if / > i, without 
exception A is stable, and that B is stable if / < i. 

In this method it is quite unimportant whether A and B are isomers 
or polymers, what molecular weight is assumed in calculating the con¬ 
centration ratios between A and B, or whether this value is the correct 
one or not; all these are irrelevant to the question, since they do not 
affect the factor f-^. 


4. Van’t Hoff’s Equation in the Case of Isomers. 

The relationship 

Ca _ I^Ap 

Cb Lb^ 

does not possess general validity, and this is immediately apparent, for 
X L 

instead of the fraction ~ is used here, in which La and Lb denote 
the solubilities of A and B respectively in the pure solvent. Thus 

i^B 

does not represent the concentration ratio between A and B in the 
liquid L, which is saturated with A and B (see Fig. 86), but:— 


and Lb 


From this it is clear that van’t Hoff’s formula is only valid in the ideal 
case, in which the laws of dilute states are applicable to solutions and 
vapour phases saturated with the solid phases, so that any mutual 
influence between A and B is excluded. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that van't Hoff^s formula holds good 
only to a very limited extent. Against this, however, must be placed 
the fact that in these ideal cases it may express more. 
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This will be illustrated in Fig. 87, which relates to such an ideal 
system. This diagram differs from Fig. '86 in that, amongst other 
things, the solubility and vapour isotherms are straight lines so far as 

they refer to stable states. 
B These are the lines con¬ 

necting the points a and 
with the apex B, and 
the points h and with 
the apex A. This means 
that so far as solubility 
and partial pressure are 
concerned the substances 
A and B are without in¬ 
fluence on each other. 
It should also be noticed 
that since the assumption 
is here made that A and B 
are isomers, the isotherms 
relating to inner equilibria 
in the liquid and in the 
Fig. 87. vapour are likewise straight 

lines. And finally, accord¬ 
ing to this hypothesis, A and B do not form mixed crystals. 

Consequently, the same conditions hold good for inner equilibrium 
in the liquid phase as exist at Lq, that is to say, 



Kl. = 


and in the same way the inner equilibrium in the co-existing vapour 
phase is subject to the same regularity as applies to Gq, that is 

= .(lO 


If now the laws for ideal solutions and gases can be applied, as is 
assumed in the above case, Henry’s Law will be valid, as regards both A 
and B, for all the co-existing liquid and vapour phases to be considered 
here, no matter whether these phases are in inner equilibrium or not. 

If it is now supposed that in the application of Henry’s Law concentra¬ 
tions must be indicated per unit of volume, the following is obtained: 
If one gram-molecule of the liquid contain % gram-molecules of A, and 
if this quantity occupies Vj, c.c., the concentration of A per litre of 
solution is 

1000 Xl 

Further, if one gram-molecule of the co-existing vapour contains Xg 
gram-molecules of A, and if this one gram-molecule of gas occupies 
Vg c.c. under the conditions of temperature and pressure under 
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consideration here, the concentration of A in the vapour, reckoned in 
terms of one litre of the gaseous mixture, is 

lOOO^Cj, 

~ V 

If Henry’s Law is now applied we can write:— 


1000 Xl 

loooXi. 



lOOO.r^ 

1000 X^ 

^g 

V. 

1000 y-L 

1000 Yj, 
Vi, 

1000 

1000 X^ 


If now the quotients of the first terms of equations (12) and (13) 
denote the concentration ratio of A and B in the co-existing phases Lq 
and Gq, which are in inner equilibrium, and are therefore saturated with 
solid A, it is seen that these quotients are equal to the corresponding 
ratios for the co-existing phases L and G, which are not in inner 
equilibrium, and which are saturated with both solid A and solid B. 
From equations (12) and (13) this expression now follows :— 

% Xi. 

S = .(14) 

y. Y. 

i.e, in the ideal case the factors and in equations (6) and (7) are 
equal to each other, and therefore the relative difference between the con^ 
centrations of A and B in the co-existing liquid and vapour phases L and 
G in the four-phase equilibrium of the pseudo-ternary system will then be 
just as great as the relative difference in the inner equilibria Lq and Gq 
in the binary system. 

With regard to Fig. 87, however, equation 14 states that 

Be Bd 

^ = M .(15) 

Ag A/ 

If equation (14) is now written in the form 

yL“Yi.*y/Y, • • • • (16) 




and 
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this expression is obtained :— 



for which van’t HofF writes ;— 


Cb~Lb 


G . 


(17) 

(18) 


Here, however, and represent the concentrations of A and B 
in the solution L (see Fig. 87), which is saturated with both A and 
B, whilst and Lb, on the other hand, represent the saturation con¬ 
centrations of A and B respectively in the pure solvent. In general, 
X L 

naturally the quantities and ^ are not equal to each other, but this 

Lb 

may very well occur when, as in the ideal case, the solubilities of A and 
B are uninfluenced by the presence of each other. This is evident 
from Fig. 87, for there it is immediately seen that 


Lb ~ Aife "" Yb 


• (19) 


so that for the ideal case van’t Hoffs formula is quite accurate. 

In conclusion it must still be mentioned here that in contrast to 

^ C . 

equation (6) the quotients — in equation (17) and ~~ in equation (18) 

yL . 

represent the concentration ratio between A and B in any arbitrary 
solution in which A and B are in inner equilibrium. 


5. Relationsliips Applicable to Polymerism. 

Until now it has been assumed that A and B are isomers, yet the 
same considerations are applicable to cases of polymerisation also. 
Thus let it be supposed that B is a polymer of A and that the inner 
equilibrium is represented by 

B^t 2A, 

then the method of deduction just described can also be applied here. 
But it must be remembered that in order to obtain a formula analogous 
to equation (16), i,e. one containing the equilibrium constants for the 
liquid and gaseous phases, Henry’s Law must be applied to those 
concentrations of A and B which occur in the equation for the 
equilibrium constant. 

Consequently the concentration of A and y of B are considered, 
and in this way the following relationship is arrived at:— 

n Yl * yr Y, 

which indeed expresses the same thing as equation (16), which is 
applicable to isomers, though its form is different. Naturally this 


(20) 
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equation also is only applicable to ideal cases, and it can then only 
be written and applied in the form 


yi. ~ Yi, 


(21) 


in order to establish which modification is the stable one at a given 
temperature. This, however, is only possible when the magnitudes of 
the different molecular species are known. Here the great advantage of 
equation (6) becomes clearly evident, for this can be applied even 
though the molecular magnitudes of A and B are unknown. 

An attempt has been made here to treat the problem in the simplest 
possible manner. The relationships obtained will now be deduced 
thermodynamically. 


6. The Thermodynamical Derivation of the Relation between the 
Saturation Concentration and the Inner Equilibrium. 

Let us now consider the case in which, in a homogeneous phase, 
gaseous or solution, the following equilibrium exists between two 
molecular species of a substance at a definite temperature and 

pressure:— 

.(22) 

Let us further suppose that in two separate spaces the solid sub¬ 
stances A and B are also in equilibrium with their saturated vapours or 
saturated solutions at the same temperature, and that consequently:— 

.(23) 

B,;iB,.(24) 

Now let us imagine molecules of solid A to be converted into 
V2 molecules of solid B by way of the homogeneous gaseous or liquid 
phase. 

In the first process, which will now be considered more closely, 
let the homogeneous phase be gaseous and in a state of inner equili¬ 
brium, and in the second process let it be supposed that the homo¬ 
geneous phase is a solution in which the molecular species A and B 
are likewise in inner equilibrium. In both cases the increase in the 
molecular potential 2v/x must be the same. 

Now, before proceeding to the consideration of the first process, it 
may be pointed out that for the increase of the molecular potential 

2 (v/^)s = Vsb “* ^i/^sa • ■ • • (25) 

the following expression can be written :— 

~ = I/2MSB ^2 /^Gb + (26) 

in which and represent the molecular potentials of A and B in 
the saturated vapour. 
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The following expressions hold good for the heterogeneous equilibria 
between solid A and vapour and solid B and vapour:— 

/^sb = Mgb or VgMsB = V2/IAGB • • • (27) 

and 

Msa ~ or vi/Ag^ == . . • (28) 

Combining equations (26) and (28) we get 

S(v/x)s = V2/X(J3~-• • • • (29) 

If now the inner equilibrium potentials of A and B in the gaseous 
state are denoted by 

/a'ga ^od /x'g3, 


when inner equilibrium is established 

== ^2^'qb» 


so that instead of (29) we may also write 

2 (v/x)s = i/^Mgb — V2/x'gb + ’'i/^'ga • • (30) 

In this equation ^2/^0^ — v2/x'gb denotes the change in the thermo¬ 
dynamic potential when vg molecules of gaseous B, having the potential 
of the saturated vapour, are brought to the equilibrium potential; and 
in the same way vi)u,'ga ^i/^ga I'epresents the change in the thermo¬ 
dynamic potential when vj molecules of gaseous A are brought from the 
equilibrium potential to that of the saturated vapour. These changes 
can also easily be indicated in another way, if it is assumed that the 
vapours under consideration obey the gas laws, and that the molecular 
species A and B are without influence on each other. 

We can then write 



= — nqTY + 


or:— 

({x)t = {vdp = RT In 


whence it follows that:— 


and 

ti'oi = RT In /)'^ + C . 

• (31) 


(i(j RT In + C . 

• (32) 

or:— 



consequently 

Va V^Ag 

C' 

— vifiaA = f'l RT In • 

'-Aq 

• (33) 

■ (34) 

In the same 

way this expression is obtained :— 



Q 

~ ’'2^* GB “ ^2 In ® 

^ Gjb 

■ (35) 
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so that equation (30) now assumes the form 

2(v(x)s = v2RTln^ + viRTln^ . . (36) 

^ B(j 

The same considerations can be employed when the homogeneous 
phase, in which inner equilibrium prevails, is a solution (second process); 
in this case, instead of (36), the following equation is obtained :— 

S(v/x)s = vg RT InRT In • * ( 37 ) 

^ Bi, ^Aj, 

Since now 5(v/x)g must have the same value in both cases, the 
second term of equation (36) must equal the second term of equation 
( 37 )- 

Thus it follows from equations (36) and (37) that 






Al 

Al 

Aa 

^Ag 

II 





In this equation the concentrations marked with a dash refer to 
inner equilibria, whilst the unaccented C indicates saturation con¬ 
centrations. It must here be emphasised, however, that this result is 
only rigidly valid when the pseudo-components A and B behave as ideal 
substances. If they are now supposed to be isomers, 


and consequently 

C Al C Aq , Caq 

C'bl Cbl C'bq Cbq 

which, however, is identical with equation (16). 

If the case is one of polymerisation, and if, for example, 

Vj = 2 and V2 = I, 


the general equation (38) transforms into 

^ Al ^ ^ Al ^ ^ Ag 

C'bl Cbl C'b(j 
which is identical with equation (20). 


‘ Cbo 


(39) 


(40) 


7 . An Apparent Contradiction between Theory and Practice. 

Dimroth ^ in his examination of van’t Hoffs formula 



(41) 


pointed out that since the direction of the isomeric change depends 
exclusively on the factor G, this quantity must be independent of the 
nature of the solvent. He is of opinion that this is contrary to 


G 


^ Lieb, A 7 in. 337 , 127 (1910). 
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experience, since isomers may be converted the one into the other by 
treatment with different solvents. 

In considering Dimroth’s statement it must be noticed, as has been 
emphasised on a former occasion, that, in the first place, one can only 
speak of a test of formula (41) if a solution saturated with A and B 
and in contact with both solid phases is used as the starting point. 
Under these conditions in one case only will no change occur, that is 
when the temperature of the system is exactly the transition temperature 
for the two solid phases. In every other case a transformation will 
take place, quite independently of the solvent, in which the metastable 
solid modification disappears and the stable form remains. There are 
naturally some systems in which this transformation proceeds slowly, 
but efforts can then be made to accelerate the process catalytically. It 
may be shown in a very simple way that practice is, in fact, in agreement 
with theory, by applying equation (6), which has general validity, in 
the manner shown above. 



The conversion of isomers into one another by treatment with 
different solvents is quite a different phenomenon. If, for example, 
the a form is dissolved in a given solvent, and then by some means the 
solution is caused to crystallise, it will only be stated that the form 
appears, whilst when another solvent is used the reverse process takes 
place. 

It must be carefully noticed here that the formula now under 
discussion relates to equilibrium conditions, whilst the last-mentioned 
phenomenon is dependent on the nuclear number and on spontaneous 
crystallisation. 

These phenomena will be discussed in a subsequent chapter, and 
consequently it will there be possible for the first time to explain this 
apparent contradiction. 


8. The Influence of the Solvent on the Position of the Homogeneous 

Equilibrium^ 

The following considerations were first published by the author in 
1916, but the ideas on which they are based have been developed in 
his lectures for many years. They refer to all homogeneous equilibria, 
and consequently they must also apply to the special case of inner 
equilibrium. 

It is well known that homogeneous equilibria are often strongly 
influenced by the solvent. This, amongst other things, has been 
established by Dimroth’s ^ investigation of the behaviour of triazol- 
carbonic ester in different solvents, by Halban^s^ study of the trans¬ 
formation of parabromphenyldimethylallylammonium bromide, and 
finally by the researches of Kurt Meyer ^ on the keto- and enol-forms 

^ Smits, VersL Kon, Akad. v. Wet., 25 , 641 (1916). ^ Loc cit. 

^ Zeiischr. f. piysik. Chemie, 67 , 129(1909). ^ Be 7 '. 47 , 832 (1914)* 
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of aceto-acetic ester. The following is the author’s explanation of this 
interesting phenomenon. ^ 

Starting from the thermodynamic equation 

Z = E-TH + PV . . . . (i) 

and differentiating at constant temperature and pressure with respect 
to the following is obtained :— ^ 

-T® 

\dn-^l^ \dnj-2rs. Xdn^/Ys* * * 


dZ\ 
dn^/^ 


• ji-i = molecular thermodynamic potential 


(3) 


are here considered, the last differential quotient 

Similarly P is also very small if the vapour pressure of the solvent 
IS small and if the work is carried out in a vacuum. Even when open 
vessels are used, and P is therefore equal to one atmosphere, the term 
/^V\ . . 

A small that it may safely be neglected. 

Now in the case of dilute solutions, entropy may be resolved into a 
portion independent of the concentration and a concentration term, 
and thus for the increase of entropy produced by the reversible addition 
of the dissolved substance 


(-) =(' 

\dnJ-£T^ \( 


dn^/FT! 


- R In Cl * 


(4) 


* This formula is derived in the following way 
Starting with the relationship 

fdir\ d ( 

V dn^ )pT dn^ ^ y 


\dnjji 


.)ln(l ^x—y—, . .) + 


x\x\x-\-y\ny-\'. . .j- 
which holds good for the addition of dn-^^mol, of the dissolved substance to/mol. 
of the solution, and writing-^ /A for the last term, so that 

^ M = +/^ = A+/f . 

dn^ dn-i dn^ dx d?i-^ 

dx I 

For dilate solutions, in which case this expression transforms into 


dn-y 


dn- 


dx 


/A = k((i 


du^ 


■x—y—. • — x—y—. . x\n Xyh^y 


[-]n(x-x-y-. . •.) + ln^]} 

= In ^ + quantities which can be neglected here. 
Thus we get” 


/f/in _ /^fr\ 

W//i/pT \dny)p 


■ R In ;r = r(z' * T) — R In r = 


[dnj 


RIn C. 


C=i 
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from which, after substitution, this equation is obtained 





-T 



+ RT In Cl. 


• (5) 


if now all th^ reacting constituents are summed^ reckoning mole- 
ar numbers on the right of the sign of equality as positive and those 
w*i the left as negative, equation (6) is obtained :— 


^ ^C = l 

If the increase of energy and the entropy increase per gram-molecule 
are denoted by Ei and respectively, i.e. if we write 


^ ^C = l 

this expression is obtained :— 

Sv/. = SviEi - TSviHi^^^ + RTS»^i In Ci . 
If it is further supposed that under equilibrium conditions 
Sv/A = o and RTSvi In Ci = RT In Ko 
equation (7) gives rise to 

RT In Kc = - SviEi + TSiHi^^^ 
or 


In Ko = 


SviEi SiViHi^^^ 

RT ^ R 


(7) 


( 8 ) 


It must be specially emphasised here that the expression SvjEi, 
which represents the energy change at the observed temperature, is 
practically independent of the temperature, and can therefore be looked 
upon as a constant, for the sum of the specific heats of those consti¬ 
tuents on the right-hand side of the equation for the reaction, minus 
the sum of the specific heats of the constituents on the left, yields a 
quantity which, according to Scheffer/ may be completely neglected 
here. Thus it has been assumed that, provided that the influence on 
the dissolved substance is exclusively physical in character, the sum of the 
molecular entropies SvjHi^^^ is equally great for different solvents. 

Consequently if equation (8) is applied to the same equilibrium in 
two different solvents I and II, it follows from the assumption just 
mentioned that in the equations 

lnKi=-^^^+Ci . . . (9) 


^ Versl. Kon, Akad. v. Wet, 25 , 592 (1916). 
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and 

lnKn=- 3 ^§^ + Cn • • • (10) 

Ci=Cn 

SO that if, instead of the decrease of energy, the thermochemical heat q 
is written 


In ^ 

Kn~ RT 


(12) 


This formula states therefore that the difference in the position of 
the chemical equilibrium in the two solvents must be attributed to 
the difference in the total heat of transformation of the substance in the 
dissolved state, and it at once becomes clear that a difference in the 
thermal effect of the same reaction in different solvents must be due 
to a difference in the heats of mixture of the reacting constituents in 
the different solvents. 

Let us now consider the simple transformation 
A:^ B + 

the total heat of transformation q may be resolved into three factors :— 

1. The differential heat of disintegration of A, that is to say the, 
heat of mixture with the negative sign, = — q ^^; 

2. The heat of reaction when one gram-molecule of liquid A is 

converted into liquid B = ; 

3. The differential heat of mixture of B, == ^mb 1 consequently 


q — — q^j^ + + $mb* 

For the total heats of transformation in the two solvents the 
following expressions are obtained :— 



— — ^Maj + + S'mbj 

• (13) 

and 


Qu — — ^'maii 

• (14) 

so that 


?i — ?n — — fiiAj) — — Jmbi) • 

• (15) 


If now the difference between the heats of mixture of A in the two 
solvents be called that^of B equation (12) assumes 

the following form :— 


, Ki _ ^mah-i - gMBn-i 

RT 


• (16) 


{a) Hence it appears in the first place that the influence of the solvent 
on the position of the chemical equilibrium has its origin in the different 
heats of mixture of the reacting constituents in these different solvents. 

In order to test this conclusion, it will now be sufficient if, in 
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addition to the equilibrium constants, the heats of solution of the 
reacting substances in the different solvents are also determined; 
because the difference between the heats of solution of a substance in 
different solvents is equal to the difference between the heats of 
mixture. 

This supposition leads to yet another conclusion. It follows from 
equation (12) that when K-i > Kn, qi > qn^ 

If equation (12) is now differentiated with respect to T, this 
expression is obtained 

^In^ 

= negative . . . (17) 


{b) This indicates^ therefore^ that if Kj > Kn the difference in Ki 
— In Kn will decrease with increase of temperature^ i.e. the difference in the 
equilibrium position in the two solvents becomes smaller as the temperature 
rises. 

It is almost superfluous to point out that if the assumption in 
equation (ii), namely that Ci= Cn, is not made, by subtracting (lo) 
from (9) the following equation is obtained :— 

ln^ = 2i^+Ci-Cn . . . (18) 


which when differentiated with respect to T likewise gives 


dY 


— qi . 
RT^ ^ 


still, this equation teaches us nothing. Only from equation (12) may 
the conclusion be drawn that when Ki> Kn the relationship ^i> qu 
exists, and this first led to conclusion {b). 








CHAPTER V 

Systems containing a Liquid Crystal Phase 


A Brief Discussion. 

In the case of commonly occurring crystalline substances the 
melting point is the temperature at which liquefaction is associated 
with the disappearance of a definite orientation. 



Substances which form liquid crystals are, “ 

that the phenomenon of melting takes place in stages; that is to say, 

87 
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the two processes just mentioned do not occur at the same temperature, 
but liquefaction first occurs, and afterwards, at a higher temperature, 
the oriented state disappears. The first point may be called the 
liquefying- or the de-liquefying-point, whilst the second may be called 
the de-orientation- or the orientation-point. 

Lehmann, to whom we are indebted for the greater part of our 
knowledge of the liquid crystalline state, has repeatedly emphasised 



that substances which form liquid crystals are of a complex nature. 
According to the Theory of Allotropy, this is the case for every phase 
of an allotropic substance, and since allotropy is very general amongst 
substances which exist as liquid crystals, the above-mentioned theory 
must also be applicable to these bodies. 

It will therefore be supposed that the pseudo-system consists, in the 
case of substances which form liquid crystals, of at least two pseudo¬ 
components, each of which melts in stages, and it will also be assumed 
that both exhibit the phenomenon of melting in stages. 
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To commence with, the case will be considered in which the two 
pseudo-components mix in all proportions in the liquid crystalline 
state, but are only partially miscible in the ordinary crystalline condition. 
The following state of affairs is thus obtained (see Fig. 88). 

The points a and h are the orientation-points and c and e the crystal- 
lising-points. The existence of a eutectic has been assumed in the 
crystallisation diagram. The heavy lines relate to the unary system, 



and from them it is seen that the liquid phase L deposits the liquid 
crystalline phase F, and that the latter has its stable crystallising-point 
at F' and its metastable crystallising-point at F", so that in the ordinary 
crystalline state the system is allotropic, and indeed monotropic. 

When enantiotropy occurs in the usual crystalline state the diagram 
will resemble Fig. 89. 

Now it may also happen that one of the pseudo-components melts 
in stages, whilst the other does not. This possibility is illustrated in 
Fig. 90, in which a represents the melting point of the pseudo¬ 
component a, while h and g indicate the orientation- and crystallising- 
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points respectively of Here again the pseudo-figure is drawn faintly 
and thus c, e represents the three-phase equilibrium between a solid, 
a liquid and a liquid crystalline phase, whilst Z, kj h indicates the 
co-existence of a liquid crystal phase (k) and two phases (Z and h) which 
possess the ordinary crystalline structure. The heavily drawn lines 
show that when the behaviour is unary the ordinary solidifying point 



Fig. 91. 


appears at and the stable solid phase Si is formed. At L/ the 
super-cooled liquid passes into the liquid crystal phase F, which has 
its crystallising point at F', and which is transformed there into the 
metastable modification S2, which forms crystals of the ordinary type. 
Thus, as regards its unary behaviour, as has already been observed, 
the substance exhibits a liquid crystal phase in the metastable state. 

The case will now be considered in which the pseudo-components 
are also miscible, to a limited extent only, in the liquid crystalline state. 
If the pseudo-components lower the orientation- and crystallising-points 
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of each other, Fig. 91 may arise. The peculiarity of this diagram lies 
in the appearance of a transition point in the liquid crystalline state, 
represented by the points and below which at Fg' crystallisation 
occurs and the solid phase S'l is formed. Here, however, a second 
peculiarity may be distinguished, consisting in the fact that if the 
transition point in the liquid crystalline state fails to appear, at F"i a 
metastable crystalline modification Sg will be deposited from the first 
metastable liquid crystal phase. 

From this short discussion it follows that these new views may be 
applied without difficulty to systems containing liquid crystal phases. 







CHAPTER VI 


Phenomena which may be Predicted from the Theory 
OF Allotropy 

1. General Considerations. 

According to this theory an inner equilibrium exists in every unary 
phase of an allotropic substance, which, speaking generally, changes 
with temperature, pressure, etc. 

If the pressure is kept constant and the temperature is changed, it 
will naturally depend on the velocity with which equilibrium is estab¬ 
lished and on the rate of change of the temperature whether for 
practical purposes inner equilibrium always exists. 

If the temperature changes so rapidly that the inner equilibrium 
nHinst itself to it, inner equilibrium is not realised but disturbed 
are obtained, which are naturally metastable, and the 
.. jf which, e g. specific gravity, refractive index, viscosity, 
conductivity, solubility, transition point, melting point, boiling 
jjujiiiL, v^ritical point, etc., deviate from those of the equilibrium state. 

The same considerations naturally hold good when the pressure 
is varied at constant temperature, and also when both temperature and 
pressure are simultaneously changed. 

2. Displacement of the Solidifying and Melting Points in consequence 
of the Retarded Establishment of Inner Equilibrium. 

Let it be supposed that a liquid Fig. 92, is cooled rapidly under 
constant pressure; then, if the rate of cooling is sufficiently great, the 
liquid will not follow the equilibrium line p Lg, but some other line, for 
example p L3. If this liquid, which is not in inner equilibrium, can be 
cooled below the melting line of the pseudo-binary system, it will, in 
addition, be metastable in the pseudo-binary sense. If for the sake of 
simplicity the assumption is here made that no appreciable retardation 
occurs in the pseudo-binary system, the substance will commence to 
solidify at Lg, i. e. at too low a temperature, and if no internal trans¬ 
formation takes place during solidification a solid phase is formed, 
having the composition indicated by the point P. 

During solidification, however, the temperature changes to a much 
less extent than during the cooling of the liquid phase, and hence a 
certain amount of internal change must be assumed to take place in 
the course of solidification. If this assumption is made, the total 
composition of the system will be displaced during this process along 

92 
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the line L3S3', so that L3'S3' represents the solidification end-point, 
and consequently when solidification is complete a solid phase, having 
the composition S3', is formed. From this point the temperature 
again falls rapidly, and here, according to our hypothesis, internal 
transformation is again practically completely suspended. 

It must be particularly emphasised here that the retarded solidifica¬ 
tion which occurs in the case of slow lowering of the temperature is 
quite a different phenomenon. This is the more easily recognised 
because inner equilibrium in the liquid phase may be realised over 
a certain range of temperature, which lies below the unary solidifying 
temperature, and consequently in the supercooled unary liquid (see 



Fig. 93). Hence we are not concerned here with a retardation of the 
inner equilibrium, but with retardation of the heterogeneous equilibrium. 

This retardation of the heterogeneous equilibrium always leads to 
displacement of the initial solidifying point in the direction of lower 
temperature. If now, as is here assumed, retarded establishment of 
the inner equilibrium is likewise associated with a lowering of the 
temperature at which solidification begins, a special method of pro¬ 
cedure must be employed in order correctly to explain the observed 
phenomenon. When the retardation affects the heterogeneous equili¬ 
brium only it may be corrected by inoculation. If, on the other hand, 
the observed retardation has its origin in a displacement of the inner 
equilibrium, the liquid below the solidifying point is not undercooled, 
as is clear from Fig. 92, and consequently crystallisation cannot be 
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induced by inoculation. Inoculation thus provides a means of in¬ 
vestigating to which type the observed depression of the solidifying 
point belongs. 

If the solid inner equilibrium q is taken as the starting point, when 
this solid phase is heated so quickly that the inner equilibrium is 
unable to adjust itself to the temperature, according to Fig. 92, fusion 
commences at a higher temperature than that of the unary melting 
equilibrium. 

In the diagram fusion begins at S4; if as a result change takes 
place in the direction of the establishment of inner equilibrium, the 

total composition will change to corre¬ 
spond with the line S4 L4', and therefore 
at L4' the fusion of the solid is just 
complete. Thus the initial melting point 
is indicated by the line S4L4, and the 
temperature at which fusion is complete 
by the line S4' L4'. 

Now it is also conceivable that when 
the substance is gradually heated lique¬ 
faction first occurs at a temperature 
qp above that of the unary melting point. 
If this happens it should be possible in 
Fig. 93 to proceed along the metastable 
prolongation of the inner equilibrium 
line Sg' Sg without fusion occurring; 
this would furnish an example of super¬ 
solidification. Such a retardation has 
never been established with certainty in 
the case of heterogeneous equilibrium 
in a unary system, and furthermore it 
will not be easy to realise. As a rule 
heterogeneous equilibria are not retarded 
Z in this direction, and this, so far as 

Fig. 94. gradual heating is concerned, may easily 

be demonstrated. If, therefore, it is 
found that when heated quickly the substance begins to melt at a higher 
temperature than the unary melting point, this phenomenon points to 
retarded establishment of the inner equilibrium, and the T X diagram 
will occupy some such position in the pseudo-binary system as is 
indicated in Fig. 92. 

The case is more interesting when the position of the inner equili¬ 
brium line is as outlined in Fig. 94. The peculiarity in this case is 
that when cooled rapidly the liquid p solidifies over the temperature 
range L3 S3 to L3' S3', and the initial solidifying temperature thus lies 
above that of the unary solidification equilibrium Lg Sg. 

When the solid phase q is heated rapidly the substance melts, 
strange to say, over the range of temperature S4 L4 to S4' L4', and the 
initial melting point thus lies below the temperature of the unary fusion 
equilibrium. 
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From the consideration of Figs. 92 and 94 it follows, therefore, that 
absolutely pure substances may melt or solidify over a range of tempera¬ 
ture when they are heated or cooled relatively quickly, and this, in 
all probability, frequently happens in the case of organic substances, in 
which, generally speaking, inner equilibrium is only slowly established. 


3. Displacement af the Transition Point by Rapid Change of 
Temperature. 

The change in the transition temperature may be immediately 
understood from Fig. 95 in conjunction with the foregoing discussion. 




In this connection it should be noticed, however, that if the transi¬ 
tion point can also be overstepped without a change of phase setting in 
when the temperature is very slowly changed, so far as unary behaviour 
is concerned, this is evidence of retardation in the heterogeneous trans¬ 
formation. If the position of the unary T X diagram is assumed to be 
that represented in Fig. 95, retarded establishment of the homogeneous 
inner equilibrium would lead qualitatively to the same result as retarded 
establishment of the heterogeneous equilibrium, i.e. both phenomena 
cause the temperature at which the transformation process begins to 
be displaced in the same direction. In this case, in order finally to 
decide whether the observed displacement is at least partly due to 
retarded establishment of the inner equilibrium, further experiments are 
necessary. Thus different inner equilibrium states, situated a little 
above or below the unary transformation equilibrium, may be taken 
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as starting points, and the question investigated whether, when the 
temperature is rapidly changed, these differences exert any influence 
on the initial transition temperature. If this should prove to be 
the case it is evidence of retardation in the establishment of inner 
equilibrium. 

If, however, Fig. 96 represents the position of the T X diagram 
in the pseudo-figure, retarded establisWent of the heterogeneous 
equilibrium exerts a contrary influence to that exerted by a retarded 
establishment of the inner equilibrium. That is to say, the latter gives 
rise to too high an initial transition temperature when the direction of 
the temperature change is from higher to lower temperatures, and to 
too low an initial transition temperature when the temperature changes 
in the opposite direction. If this phenomenon is observed, this fact 
alone furnishes definite proof of the complexity of the system, and that 
the relative positions are such as are here indicated. 


4. Change of Vapour Pressure in Consequence of Rapid Evaporation. 

Another phenomenon which may here be mentioned is the follow¬ 
ing : Let it be supposed for a moment that a solid or a liquid phase is 




rapidly evaporated in a vacuum, at so low a temperature that the inner 
equilibrium only adjusts itself slowly. If now the accompanying P X 
diagram, Fig. 97, holds good at the assumed temperature, and if 
represents the solid phase which, in the unary system, is in equilibrium 
with its vapour, it may be demonstrated that if the vapour is 
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removed, provided the behaviour of the system remains unary, a new 
vapour of the same composition will be formed, in which, as well as in 
the solid phase, the reaction p a takes place. As a result of this 
reaction the solid phase retains the same composition and vapour 
pressure. 

If, however, evaporation is allowed to take place, as was originally 
assumed, at such a temperature that the possibility of unary behaviour 
is excluded, fractional evaporation will occur, and as a result of the 
continual removal of the vapour phase, the residual solid phase gets 
richer and richer in the less volatile pseudo-component p. 

Thus, as Fig. 98 shows, the vapour pressure will continuously 
diminish. Whilst the pressure falls from 'p^ to the composition 
of the solid phase changes from to S/"'. 


5. Change of Solubility in Consequence of Rapid Solution. 

If, for the sake of simplicity, it is again assumed that a solid phase 
consisting of two pseudo-components is brought into contact with a 
solvent, a saturated solution 




will be formed in which the 
pseudo-components are in 
equilibrium with each other, 
in a concentration ratio 
which in general does not 
correspond with that which 
prevails in the inner equili¬ 
brium in the solid phase. 

If the position is as in¬ 
dicated in Fig. 99, the ratio 

in the solution Lg is ; in 

the stable modification S^, 

SS 

however, the ratio is 

aS2 

If we now imagine so 
much solvent O to be added 

to the two-phase system S2 + 1^2, the total composition of which is 
given by the point /^, that the total composition becomes equal to p, 
the point p will lie on the nodal line qr. This means that the 
co-existing phases in the pseudo-system having this total composition 
are q and f. Hence it follows that instead of the original phases Sg 
and Lg, if solution has been sufficiently rapid, the phases q and r are 
now obtained, i.e. the solid phase has become poorer in that pseudo¬ 
component which was present in greater concentration in the co-existing 
liquid solution than in the mixed crystals. 

When inner equilibrium is only slowly established, therefore, the 
solubility of the solid substance can be changed by the continual 
addition of fresh solvent. 
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6. The Order in which New Phases are Formed. Ostwald’s Law 
of Successive Transformations.^ 

Frankenheim^ in 1836 first pointed out that when the vapour of a 
pure substance is cooled down, the nature of the phases which separate 
out is not solely dependent on the temperature; for example, it 
cannot be stated that the new phase will be solid or liquid according 
as the temperature lies above or below the melting point. Thus it 
frequently happens that, although the temperature lies below the 
melting point, instead of a solid phase a liquid separates out; e,g, 
phosphorus vapour when cooled down to 20° C. deposits a super¬ 
cooled liquid phase, and not the solid white modification. 

This behaviour corresponds with another phenomenon which has 
been observed by a number of investigators, namely that super¬ 
saturated solutions, from which a variety of substances may crystallise, 
frequently deposit the most soluble of these substances first. 

This phenomenon also occurs when the supersaturation is not the 
result of cooling down in the usual way, but is brought about by the 
addition of a second solvent in which the substance is less soluble. If, 
for example, water is added to a solution of mercuric iodide in methyl 
alcohol, as Bancroft ^ observed, the yellow modification separates out at 
ordinary temperatures; of these two forms (yellow and red) this is the 
metastable variety and consequently the more soluble. 

This behaviour led Bancroft to write: “It appears as if the 
generalisation might be made that when sudden precipitation occurs the 
least stable form is the first to appear.’^ 

Ostwald^ showed from Frankenheim’s observations that similar 
phenomena also occur when the change in the state of aggregation is 
accompanied by a chemical process. In this connection Ostwald 
refers to phosphorus. He recalls that phosphorus vapour does not 
condense directly into the stable modification, red phosphorus,® but 
that it passes first of all into a liquid, and from this into the yellow 
modification. In the same way the vapour of cyanic acid yields on 
condensation metastable liquid cyanic acid. 

Ostwald met with similar phenomena in the case of chemical 
changes, and as a result he became convinced that such changes must 
obey some law. This law he called the Law of Successive Transforma¬ 
tions, and he stated it in the following terms : “ When a given chemical 
system is left in an unstable state, it tends to change not into the most 
stable form, but into the form the stability of which most nearly 
resembles its own; i.e, into that transient or permanently stable 
modification whose formation from the original state is accompanied 
by the smallest loss of free energy.*’ 


^ Smits, Zeitsckr f. physik. Chemie. 84 , 385 (1913). 

Pogg, Ann. 39 , 380 (1836). 

^ Journ. Physik ti. Chemie^ 1 , 142 (1896). 

* Zeitschr. f. physik. Che?nie^ 22 , 306 (1897)- 

® It was not known at that time that the violet modification is the stable form of 
phosphorus. 
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The introduction to this section has been extended to some length 
in order to show that in spite of repeated investigation the phenomena 
here dealt with still remain entirely unexplained. 

Unfortunately, however, even at the present day it is still impossible 
to treat this problem in an exact manner, and consequently the 
following very vague indications are given with some hesitation. It has 
been decided to include them because they may serve to point the 
direction in which, in my view, the explanation is to be found. 

Two cases must here be distinguished, for the new phase may be 
formed in two different ways. In the first place, it may appear as the 
result of slow cooling or some other slow process, and secondly it may be 
formed by suddenly cooling a vapour, or by the addition of a liquid to a 
solution, whereby the dissolved substance is suddenly precipitated. To 
the latter case, without doubt the simpler, the term fixation may be 
applied. 

The less simple case will, however, first be considered. According 
to the Theory of Allotropy different phases have different composi¬ 
tions. The appearance of phases having definite compositions proves, 
however, that of all the possible compositions these are most favoured. 
In the following consideration it is assumed that this favouring 
tendency has its origin in the mother phase, i,e. in the phase from 
which the new phases may be deposited. In so doing use is made of 
an assumption, due to Boltzmann and employed by Reinganum, but 
which has been applied more especially by van der Waals to explain 
deviations from the equation of state. Reference is here made to the 
idea of pseudo-associations (Schein assoziationen). 

Pseudo-associations are molecular aggregations or complexes con¬ 
sisting of a number of molecules which may vary within narrow limits. 
For example, a pseudo-association containing ten molecules on the 
average may at one moment contain eight, at another moment twelve 
molecules. 

If, now, the conception of the pseudo-association is introduced into 
the Theory of Allotropy, it is but a step to the assumption that the 
pseudo-associations may be built up from different molecular species, 
and that consequently pseudo-associations of every possible composition 
must exist. 

As has already been stated, the appearance of phases of different 
compositions points to the fact that definite compositions are favoured. 
A further step can now be taken, and we may recognise in the pseudo¬ 
associations the materials from which those nuclei are built up which 
give rise to the formation of new phases; ix. it is assumed that the 
tendency in favour of certain compositions has already manifested 
itself in the formation of the pseudo-associations. In other words, it 
is assumed that every phase is prepared for the formation of possible new 
phases, and that this preparation becomes apparent in molecular complexes 
or pseudo-associations. 

If as a first very simple example the case is considered of a gas 
which is cooled under a constai^t pressure greater than the triple point 
pressure, the following conclusions may be drawn: If in Fig. loo aGb 
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and aYh represent the vapours and liquids which co-exist with each 
other in the pseudo-binary system, and if GqG represents the inner 
equilibrium in the gaseous phase and L the inner equilibrium in the 
liquid phase, this diagram shows that under the pressure assumed here, 
and so far as unary behaviour is concerned, the vapour G will condense 
at the temperature at which point it passes into the liquid L. It is 
now assumed that in the vapour G pseudo-associations of every possible 
composition are present. It is then evident from the diagram that two 
of these compositions correspond with a state of inner equilibrium, and 
this means that, as regards molecular effects, these, of all the possible 
compositions, will be most favoured. Hence it may be concluded that, 
as compared with the others, pseudo-associations of these two com¬ 
positions are also favoured. Consequently if the concentration of the 
pseudo-association is represented as a function of the composition, a 




curve containing two maxima may be expected. As regards the relative 
heights of these maxima it is probable that one maximum will be so 
much the lower the more the composition corresponding to it deviates 
from the composition of the mother phase. The pseudo-association, 
having the same composition as the mother phase, is therefore present 
in the greatest concentration. The graphical .expression of these 
considerations gives rise to Fig. loi. If this diagram holds good for 
the condensation temperature fy the second maximum B corresponds 
to a liquid phase, and on condensing the gas the A pseudo-associations 
will undergo transformation into pseudo-associations of the type B to 
such an extent as is characteristic of the liquid state.^ 

Similar curves are obtained for higher temperatures, and hence it 
follows that in any gas conditions are met with which may be con¬ 
sidered to be preparatory to the formation of the liquid phase, 

^ It is clear that in general the composition of the co-existing phases will not be 
in complete agreement with the x values of the maxima, but for the sake of simplicity 
this will not be repeatedly and expressly emphasised here. 
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The positions of the maxima are displaced by changes of tempera^ 
ture; thus the position of the maximum A changes as the temperature 
changes because the inner equilibrium in the gaseous phase varies 
with the temperature, and since the two maxima are undoubtedly con¬ 
nected with each other, the position of the maximum B will also 
undergo change. When the temperature is reduced the maxima will 
rise, for theoretically a fall in temperature must result in an increased 
formation of pseudo-associations.^ If the position of the maximum B 
at different temperatures is introduced into the TX diagram. Fig. loo, 
the dotted line Lq L is obtained, whilst the maximum A is displaced 
along the line Gq G. The conditions which hold good for the gaseous 
phase are also applicable, of course, to the liquid phase, and so it must 
be assumed that the pseudo-association curve for the liquid L, boiling 
at exhibits two maxima, of which the higher A now has the same 
composition as the liquid L, as is shown in 
Fig. 102. As the temperature is reduced the 
maximum A is displaced along the line L Li, 

Fig. loo, and the maximum B along the dotted 
line G Gq. 

Whether the dotted lines are connected in 
any way with the curve relating to the con¬ 
tinuity of the gaseous and liquid states is 
beyond the present discussion. 

If the gas is now cooled down under a 
constant pressure somewhat lower than the 
pressure at the triple point, the line relating 
to the inner eciuilibrium in the stable gaseous 
phase meets the pseudo PTX diagram in a 
vapour surface which co-exists with a solid 
phase. If, however, the separation of the 
solid is delayed, the line under discussion will 
be realisable beyond this point, and plunging 
deeper into the diagram, it ultimately meets, at a lower temperature, a 
second and now metastable vapour surface belonging to a liquid which 
is likewi.se metastable. 

One of the possible positions for this case has already been 
indicated in the section given in Fig. 36, but this diagram is somewhat 
complicated because the pressure there considered is higher than the 
tri[>lc point pressure of the pseudo-component If, on the other 
hand, the pressure is imagined to be lower than the vapour pressure of 
this pseudo-component, Fig. 103, which is of particular interest here, is 

obtained. > n n a o 

llie inner equilibrium moves along the line GqG and at t , 

{irovided no retardation occurs, the solid substance S is deposited. If, 
however, the separation of this substance is delayed, at the liquid L 

* If an association of pseudo-associations is also possible, it is necessary to 
employ a trianjrular system of co-ordinates, and consequently Fig. loi no longer 
gives a clear indication of the state of affairs. 
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appears, and this phase has a different inner equilibrium from that of 
the solid substance S. 

In order to explain this behaviour, let it be assumed that the 




concentration curve for the pseudo-associations contains not two but 
three maxima, and that at the temperature f the third maximum 




corresponds to the composition of the solid phase S. A curve is then 
suittted at the composmon of the inner eqtiaibriam in the gaseous 
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phase, B lies at the composition of the unary liquid, and C corresponds 
to the composition of the unary solid phase. 

The case will now be considered in which two solid substances 
may separate out from a liquid when it is cooled under constant 
pressure. 

It must then be assumed that the pseudo-association curve for this 
liquid exhibits three maxima. As regards the positions of these maxima 
it should be noticed, however, that two cases may arise. Both the solid 
phases lie on the same side in relation to the liquid, as in the case of 
systems the pseudo-components of which are polymers, this is also the 
case as regards the maxima B and C (see Fig. 105). If, however, the 




pseudo-components are isomers, the solid phases may not only both lie 
on the same side, but they may also be disposed on either side of the 
liquid line, and the two maxima will then be situated one on each side 
of A, as in Fig. 106. The maxima B and C are displaced by variations 
of temperature at constant pressure in the same direction as A, and at 
the solidifying point of each modification the corresponding maximum 
is situated at the composition of the solid phase concerned. 

The lines relating to pseudo-associations are also shown in the T X 
diagrams, Figs. 107 and xo8. 

As has been stated, pseudo-associations may be looked upon as 
preparatory to the formation of new phases, and consequently the 
question must now be answered as to how the formation of a solid 
phase from these pseudo-associations may be imagined. This question 
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may be provisionally answered in the following way. It is known that 
the kinetic state of the molecules changes as the result of change of 
temperature, and the pseudo-associations may be expected to behave 
in a similar way; now at a certain definite temperature, the solidifying 
point, this kinetic state and the density become such that orientation 
may suddenly occur, and crystallisation then follows. 

The pseudo-associations in which orientation has begun are called 
nuclei, by which we mean the points from which crystallisation 
commences and afterwards proceeds with a greater or less velocity 
depending on the temperature. As Tammann ^ has already pointed out, 
it depends mainly on the nuclear number which of the possible solid 
phases will first be deposited from a supercooled liquid. It may 
here be recalled that the nuclear number for a liquid at a given 
temperature denotes the number of nuclei formed in a given time in 
a definite volume when the liquid is suddenly cooled from a temperature 
above the solidifying point to the temperature at which the nuclear 
number is required and which lies below the solidifying point. 

It must now be assumed that when the nuclear number exceeds a 
certain limit the metastability of the liquid becomes so great that 
spontaneous crystallisation occurs. This limit may be called the 
critical nuclear number. The question may now be asked. What 
conclusions can be drawn from this conception of the nuclear number ? 

The above considerations lead to the assumption that the nuclear 
number is proportional to the concentration of the pseudo-associations, 
and that therefore we may write:— 

K = /C 

where K is the nuclear number, C the concentration of the pseudo- 
association, and / is a factor of proportionality or the orientation 
constant which is dependent only on the temperature. It should be 
kept in mind, however, that, according to Tammann, when represented 
as a function of the supercooling, the nuclear number passes through 
a maximum. These facts may now perhaps be explained in the follow¬ 
ing way. Theoretically, pseudo-association increases as the temperature 
falls, and consequently the concentration C of the pseudo-associations 
will increase when the temperature is reduced. If, now, it is assumed 
for a moment that the orientation velocity diminishes as the tem¬ 
perature falls, / and C will vary in opposite directions. If C pre¬ 
dominates at the commencement, which always appears to be the case, 
as the temperature is reduced, K will increase at the outset. In all 
probability, however, temperature exerts a very great influence on the 
value of /, and, as in the case of every reaction, it will finally become 
the most important factor; thus the appearance of a maximum in the 
nuclear number can be readily understood.^ It is evident without 
further discussion, as Tammann has already conjectured, that the 

^ Zeitschr. f physik. Chemie, 26 , 422 (1898); see also Krystallisieren und 
Schmehen. 

^ It is also possible, however, as will be emphasised later, for / to exhibit this 
course. 
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viscosity, which increases as the temperature falls, often becomes an 
important factor. 

If, now, in accordance with the assumption which has been made, 
a liquid deposits two solid phases, it will depend on the expressions 


and 


^si —• /i Cb 
Ks 2 = /2 Co 


which modification will first spontaneously crystallise. 

But, as has been seen, spontaneous crystallisation first occurs when 
the critical nuclear number is reached, and this critical nuclear number 
will vary for different modifications. //, however, at a given moment the 
existing nuclear numbers are widely different, it may he stated with a high 
degree of probability that the modification having the greater nuclear number 
will first be deposited. 

Before proceeding further with this explanation, however, the factor 
/ must be considered rather more closely. 

This factor is probably quite different in character from a reaction 
velocity constant, and so it is possible that as the temperature falls, 
even below the solidifying point, it first increases, reaches a maximum 
value and then diminishes. Only the final fall seems certain. 

As regards the factor / for the pseudo-associations of different 
modifications, it can only be stated that the greater the difference 
between the solidifying points of the two forms, the greater will be 
the probability that the value of / for the modification having the 
higher solidifying point will be least at a point slightly below the 
solidifying point of the form having the lower melting point. 

It follows, further, that the pseudo-association concentration of the 
modification the composition of which most nearly approaches the com¬ 
position of the liquid will exceed the concentration of the pseudo¬ 
associations corresponding to the other modification. Even though 
the factor / is disregarded, the result is arrived at that the nuclear 
number of the modification whose composition approximates most 
closely to the composition of the liquid first attains its critical value, 
and consequently this modification is deposited. 

However, both the factor / and the critical nuclear number are 
here determinative, and hence, for the present, it is only possible 
to suggest a probable rule. The more the compositions of the 
different pseudo-associations differ from one another, the greater will 
be the difference between Cb and Co, and the less will be the effect 
of differences in the values of /. 

Taking these considerations as a basis, therefore, the following rule 
is obtained. If the modifications of an allotropic substance differ widely, 
as regards their compositions, from a liquid which is supercooled with 
respect to the different modifications, that modification will, as a rule, first 
spontaneously separate out the composition of which most nearly approxi¬ 
mates to the composition of the liquid. 

Only when the solidifying points of the different modifications are also 
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widely separated can the di§erence in the values of f exert a predominating 
influencej and in special cases this difference may cause the deposition to 
follow a different order. 

According to this statement of the Law of Successive Transformations, 
which differs entirely from Ostwald’s wording, it will often happen that 
the modification whose composition lies nearest to the composition of 
the liquid is the stable and not the metastable form; consequently, the 
phenomena observed will then be the exact reverse of what, according 
to Ostwald, should be expected. 




This result will be further illustrated by means of T X diagrams. 

Fig. 109 shows that above the transition temperature and below 
the metastable unary solidifying point the metastable modification 
approximates most closely in composition to the liquid, whilst below 
this point exactly the reverse is the case. In this instance, therefore, 
at temperatures higher than the transition point, as a rule the metastable 
form will first separate out; below the transition point, however, the 
stable form will first make its appearance. 

When the position is as outlined in Fig. no these relationships 
are reversed. From these examples the difference between Ostwald’s 
formulation of the Law and that given here can clearly be seen. 
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The case must now be considered in which the vapour is assumed 
to be the mother phase and the pressure is supposed to lie below the 
triple point pressure of the modification having the lowest melting point. 
On cooling, either the stable solid phase, the metastable solid phase, or 
the metastable liquid phase may be deposited first. 

In order that this case may be adequately treated, condensation and 
sublimation nuclei must also be discussed; according to the point of 
view adopted here these nuclei consist of pseudo-associations the 
kinetic state and density of which either correspond with or approximate 
very closely to these values for liquid or solid phases. These nuclei 
are formed at constant pressure when 

the temperature is lower than the boil- *** , 

ing point, and at constant temperature ^ ^ ^ 

when the pressure exceeds the pressure J • » SpMj 

of the saturated vapour. In this case, \ 5 

therefore, the three following expres- \ , r J 

sions must be considered;— oi-J-»| 






Ki.=ACi„ p ! 

Ks.-/s.c8. ^ 

Ksi—/ s,Cb,. , ; Ijl L • 

Here again /l, and /a, are | 

velocity constants relating to nucleus ^'0 i \ 

formation, and they are doubtless i \ 

temperature functions. But at the I ^ 

present time nothing is known as to / \ o 

how these velocities vary as the tern- --vSxf2 

perature falls. All that is known is, \ \ 

that the velocity of condensation or of \ 

sublimation is always very great, so 
that the (quantities K^, Ksu Kg, bcurf 

always reach their critical values very - 7^ - 

rapi(ily. • 

It might be thought, since^ the Fig. hi. 

formation of condensation nuclei ap¬ 
pears to be simpler than the formation of sublimation nuclei, for in the 
latter case adjustment of the molecular motion is necessary, that the 
formation of the liquid phase will always be favoured. 

This is highly probable, and consequently it will be advisable to pay 
particular attention to this possibility. 

In order that a rule may be deduced, however, the circumstances 
must be so chosen that the factors /l, /bv ^.nd /s2 can exert the least 
i)Ossiblc influence, and this will be the case when the concentrations 
of the pseudo-associations are widely different, or, in other words, 
when the liquid phase and the solid modification differ considerably 

from one another in composition. ^ i 

Thus the following rule is obtained and is found to be m agreement 

with the foregoing considerations. , 4 j 

When the phases which may he formed from the supersaturated vapour 


Fig. III. 
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differ markedly from one another in composition^ that phase will first 
appear the composition of which most nearly approaches to the composition 
of the vapour. 

If, however, the differences in composition are small, in consequence 
of preferential nucleus formation liquid will as a rule first be formed, 



and this liquid may remain for some time. If the liquid phase is 
obtained first the rule already given will apply to this case. 

Before proceeding further these results will be illustrated by P X 
diagrams. 

If the pseudo PTX diagram contains a eutectic line and if, for 
example, a P X section is considered corresponding to a temperature 
slightly below the metastable melting point under the vapour pressure 
(see also Fig. 26), this diagram will furnish information as to what 
will happen when a supersaturated vapour phase is transformed. In 
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order to make the matter quite clear, only that portion of Fig. 26 
which is of interest here has been reproduced in Fig. iii. 

Let us now imagine a vapour phase to be supersaturated in respect 
to both the solid phases and also the liquid phase. This supersaturated 
vapour phase, which will be supposed to be in inner equilibrium, is 
denoted, for example, by the point p. When this phase undergoes trans¬ 
formation, its behaviour being unary, various two-phase systems may be 
formed. In the first place the metastable liquid phase L„ may separate 
out, so giving rise to the metastable two-phase system G„" ; the 
metastable solid phase S„i may, however, be deposited, in which case 
the metastable two-phase equilibrium Sui + G/ is formed, and finally 
the stable solid phase S„a may appear, as a result of which the stable 
two-phase equilibrium S„a -j- G„ is established. . Previous considerations 
now justify the statement that the metastable solid phase will probably 
be deposited first, for this phase approximates most closely by far to 
the composition of the vapour. The case will now be investigated in 
which the P T X space model contains no eutectic line, as, for example, 
in Fig. 51. If now a PX section is again chosen at a temperature ^3 
which lies below the metastable unary melting point under the vapour 
pressure of the system, the position illustrated in Fig. 112 is obtained. 

Next, let us investigate the vapour p which is supersaturated with 
respect to the stable solid, metastable solid and the metastable liquid 
phases. The liquid phase here approaches most nearly to the composi¬ 
tion of the vapour, and therefore the metastable liquid phase will first 
be deposited. The order in which the solid phases appear may be deter¬ 
mined as follows. Both solid phases lie on the same side of the liquid 
phase, but the metastable solid phase is by far the nearer, and so 
separation of the metastable solid phase may be expected first. This 
will be the more probable the greater the difference between the solidify¬ 
ing temperatures, for in that case so much the greater will be the chance 
of the metastable modification having the higher / value. 

The less simple case, i.e. that of slow cooling, has been considered 
first because it necessitated the introduction of a new hypothesis, namely 
that every phase is prepared, in consequence of the existence of pseudo¬ 
associations, for the formation of possible new phases. As regards this 
extension of the discussion, it is at present only possible broadly to 
indicate the order in which the crystallisation of allotropic systems 
occurs, and even to-day we are obliged to content ourselves with this 
result, for our knowledge of the internal condition of supercooled 
liquids and supersaturated vapours has not yet advanced sufficiently far 
for an exact elaboration and proof of any hypothesis in this field to be 
possible. 

(a) The sudden cooling of a vapour. 

The processes which occur in consequence of the sudden cooling of 
a vapour are much simpler to treat, especially if it is supposed that the 
phases thereby caused to separate out are fixed as regards their total 
composition. 
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If the vapour of a substance belonging to the pseudo-binary type 
is suddenly cooled down in a closed vessel so that the-vapour becomes 
supersaturated, and the state of affairs at a given moment corresponds 
with the point q in Fig. in, and if the cooling process takes place so 
rapidly that the substance can only behave in a purely pseudo-binary 
manner, a denser phase must be deposited from the supersaturated 
vapour, but the total composition, as in the case of all normal binary 
processes, remains unaltered. 

In the PX diagram, Fig. in, the lines c'Lud and cGTd indicate 
the metastable co-existence of liquid and vapour, and thus it is seen 
that the point q lies in a metastable liquid region. Besides this, how¬ 
ever, It also lies in the region for the co-existence of a and ^ mixed 
crystals in the pseudo-system. As a result of this it may be con¬ 
cluded from Fig. in that when fixation occurs, either a metastable 
liquid phase or one or two metastable mixed crystal phases will be 
deposited. 

Which of these possibilities will in fact occur depends exclusively 
on the velocity factor relating to nucleus formation, and since the 
formation of sublimation nuclei is probably a more complex process 
than the formation of condensation nuclei, in this case the liquid phase 
will probably be deposited first. 

Since the pressure falls during this condensation, and the composition 
of the liquid simultaneously changes, a liquid phase is obtained lying 
on the line c d and a vapour which co-exists with it. Every temperature 
passed through in the course of this rapid cooling corresponds with 
another PX section, but in each of these sections the liquid lies on 
the line cld and the vapour on the line cgd, whilst the total com¬ 
position remains unchanged. Consequently in every PX section the 
liquid phase lies between I and V and the vapour phase between g and 
g\ If the cooling is stopped inner equilibrium is established, and 
finally the two-phase system L„ -f- G„", corresponding to the prevailing 
temperature, is established. 

Afterwards the phenomena appear which have been discussed in 
the case of slow cooling. Now, however, it frequently happens that 
even during rapid cooling the pseudo-binary metastable two-phase 
system liquid + vapour changes into the pseudo-binary stable three- 
phase equilibrium ] that is, into mixed crystal phases rich in a and p 
respectively, together with vapour (indicated in Fig. in by Saj^ 
and G). If the cooling is stopped at this stage, the change into the 
stable unary two-phase equilibrium -f- G„ thereupon takes place 
with greater or less velocity, and in the course of this change the 
a-mixed crystal phase is completely transformed into the P-mixed 
crystal phase. 

If the pseudo-binary system contains no eutectic, a different order 
may be followed in the last case. If, for example, the system liquid— 
vapour has been formed (in P'ig. 112 liquid is indicated by the line IV 
and vapour by the line gg') during the cooling process a change may 
take place in the pseudo-binary stable two-phase system a mixed 
crystals + vapour, as the result of which the first phase must lie on the 
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line Saji' Saj^ and the second on the line G; if rapid cooling is now 
stopped inner equilibrium will be again established, and thus the 
metastable unary two-phase equilibrium S„j + Gu' arises, representing 
the unary sublimation equilibrium for the metastable phase. Finally 
the stable unary sublimation equilibrium appears, represented here by 
Sm, and G«* 

In this case therefore phases appear in the following order : vapour, 
liquid, metastable solid, stable solid. 

(b) The sudden cooling of a liquid. 

When a liquid is suddenly cooled the problem is much simpler. 
If, for example, the TX diagram, Fig. 113, in which monotropy is 




Fig. 114. 


assumed, holds good for a given pressure, and if the liquid which 
at t-f is in inner equilibrium, is cooled down to tf" so quickly that the 
possibility of internal change is excluded, the mixed crystal phase V 
will be formed, which afterwards, in consequence of a scarcely perceptible 
internal change, passes into the metastable solid modification W. 

In this case rapid cooling furnishes a certain means of obtaining 
the metastable modification. Consequently, on rapid cooling the 
phases appear in this case in the order: liquid, metastable solid, stable 
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solid. If, however, the position is as illustrated in Fig. 114, conversely, 
rapid cooling always results in the crystallisation of the stable 
modification. 


(c) Fixation by the addition of a had solvent^ deposition of the 
metastahle modification. 

In conclusion, a little space will be devoted to the question of the 
fixation of a dissolved substance by the addition of a bad solvent. 

In the section entitled “ Allotropic Substances in the Presence of a 
Solvent” the isothermal diagram showing the connection between the 



ternary and the binary systems formed by an allotropic substance and a 
solvent has already been discussed. 

Figs. 115 and 116 are connected with the diagram referred to. 
Taking Fig. 115, let us start from the unsaturated solution L which, 
since in this solution the molecular species a and P are in inner 
equilibrium, must lie on the curve O M. The question now is, What 
will happen if this solution is poured into a large quantity of another 
liquid in which the substance dissolved in the first liquid is practically 
insoluble? Clearly in this case the dissolved pseudo-components a 
and /5 will be deposited in the same proportion in which they are 
present in the solution. This ratio is immediately found by drawing 
a straight line O through L and prolonging it until it cuts the axis 
a — 13 . The point of intersection so obtained, denoted in the diagram 
by 5, gives the ratio sought. The precipitated solid is apparently 
identical with the solid phase S, which lies in the p-mixed crystal 
region. 
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The stable modification is also a p-mixed crystal phase, but of 
different composition. It is represented by the point S2. 

Thus, in this case, the precipitated solid, the mixed crystal phase S, 
will be indistinguishable from the stable modification, and yet, at 
the outset, it does not correspond with this form. An internal change 
takes place, however, as a result of which, perhaps imperceptibly, the 
precipitated mixed crystal phase passes into the stable modification. 

A second possibility is indicated in Fig. 116. The isotherm may 
lie very much to one side, and it is then found that the stable saturated 
solution in the binary system solvent—allotropic substance contains 
a molecules almost exclusively, whilst the stable form is a p-mixed 
crystal phase. 



Thus in Fig. 116 it is seen that the stable modification co-exists 
with the saturated solution Lg, which is extremely rich in a molecules. 
The unsaturated solution L is a little richer still in a molecules, and if 
this solution again is supposed to be poured into another liquid which 
is an indifferent solvent as regards the substance under consideration, 
solid S will separate out, and this now, unlike the stable modification,' 
consists not of p-mixed crystals, but of metastable a-mixed crystals. 
The precipitated substance now differs but slightly—for the most part 
the difference is imperceptible—from the metastable modification, Sj, 
into which it passes by a scarcely noticeable change. 

In this very interesting case, therefore, on addition of a bad solvent 
the metastable modification separates out first. 

Between the two extremes here discussed there must be a large 
number of transitional cases, in which at the commencement of the 
precipitation a conglomerate of the two mixed crystal phases d and e 
is deposited, which thereupon changes into the stable modification. 

I 
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(d) Appearance of the metastable modification in the case of slow 
cooling. 

From the preceding discussion it has been seen that fixation of the 
metastable modification by the introduction of a bad solvent does not 
involve any contradiction between theory and practice, but that the 
process is in complete agreement with theoretical considerations. 

Now the preceding isotherm, Fig. 116, shows that in the case of 
slow crystallisation also the metastable modification may appear first. 
In this diagram Sg denotes the stable modification and Lg the saturated 
solution, in which a and p are in equilibrium with each other. This 
saturated solution now contains a preponderance of the a-pseudo- 
component, i.e, the component present in the greater concentration in 
the metastable modification Si- 

According to these views regarding the order in which new phases 
appear, it might be expected that the modification whose composition 
lies nearest to the relative composition of the supersaturated solution 
with respect to a and p would often be deposited first from super¬ 
saturated solutions containing the pseudo-components a and p in 
equilibrium. Thus if the equilibrium isotherm is displaced considerably 
to one side, and if the saturated solution markedly approaches the 
metastable modification, it will often happen that over a certain 
temperature range the power of the metastable modification for 
spontaneous crystallisation is the greater. The equilibrium isotherm 
O M may have very different positions in different solvents, and con¬ 
sequently it may occur that, whilst the stable modification crystallises 
first from one solvent, from another the metastable form is deposited 
first. 

It must be concluded, therefore, that, contrary to Dimroth's opinion, 
no contradiction to theoretical principles is involved here. 

Finally, if the equilibrium between a and p cannot be established 
sufficiently quickly during crystallisation by isothermal evaporation, 
and if for instance the metastable modification is formed first, the 
co-existing saturated solution changes along the solubility isotherm 
acc' in the direction a -> c\ becoming in consequence continually richer 
in p, and thus, naturally, the mixed crystals formed will also be richer 
in p. Since now this change in the saturated solution steadily increases 
the supersaturation with respect to p, at a given moment spontaneous 
crystallisation of p-mixed crystals will occur, and these will subsequently 
change into the stable modification. In this case therefore a-mixed 
crystals are first obtained, p-mixed crystals being obtained afterwards. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Application of the Theory of Allotropy to 
Electromotive Equilibria^ 

1. General Considerations. 

When the theory here developed is applied to metals, every phase 
of the metal must be assumed to be complex. There may also be 
various kinds of complexity. It may be due, for example, to the 
existence, in every phase of the metal, of an ionisation equilibrium such 
as the following:— 

+ . . . . • (i) 

This equilibrium between atoms of the metal, metallic ions, and the 
electrons contained in the solid metal is comparable with ionisation 
equilibria in electrolytes, with the difference, however, that in the case 
of metals the negatively charged particles are not ions but free electrons. 

The above-mentioned ionisation equilibrium represents what is 
probably the simplest case, for several ionisation equilibria may exist 
side by side in any given metal. This is the case when, for example, 
the metal gives rise to ions of different valencies. If these ions are 
rexu'csented by M” and M*”, the ionisation equilibria will run thus :— 

M:^M- + 20 and . . (2) 

A third possibility arises from the presence in the metal of different 
ions, carrying the same quantity of electricity per atom, it is true, but 
varying in size. The state of the metal is then more complex, as will 
be seen from the following example:— 

M + 20 ] 

M2:^m:/ + 4o[ .... (3) 

M2^2M J 

Because of the great analogy between ionisation equilibria in 
electrolytes and the metallic ionisation equilibrium indicated here, the 
author has not hesitated to base the last-mentioned equilibria on those 
laws, the application of which to electrolytic ionisation equilibria has met 
with such great success. 

^ Srnits, Vers/. Kon. Akad. v. Wei.y 22 ,642 (1913); Zeitschr.f. physik. Che 7 ?iu, 88, 
743 Smits and Aten, Zeitschr. f pJiysik. Ckemie, 90 , 723 (^ 9 ^ 5 ) > ^ (1916). 

Srnits and Byvoet, Vers/. Am. Akad. v. Wet., 27 , 311 (1918). Smits, Versl. K071. 
Akad. V. Wet., 27 , i (1918); 27 , 981 (1919); 27 , 1470 (1919)- 
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Thus, the new ideas regarding electromotive equilibria, polarisation, 
overvoltage, and passivity rest, in the first place, on the application of 
the principles of the Theory of Allotropy, and secondly on the assumption 
that when a metal is brought into contact with an electrolyte, not only 
metallic ions, but electrons also, may pass into the solution, and that 
consequently the laws of dilute solutions hold good for the electrons in 
the electrolyte. 

Only a very small number of free electrons can be present in any 
electrolyte, for if the conductivity of an electrolyte should be due to 
electrons to any appreciable extent, Faraday’s Law would no longer 
hold good Later calculations will show that the number of electrons 
in aqueous solutions is in fact so small that they cannot contribute 
appreciably to the conveyance of the current. 


2. The Electromotive Equilibrium, Metal—Electrolyte. 

If a metal, in which the equilibrium 

prevails, is dipped into water, M atoms will go into solution until the 
saturation equilibrium is established; i,e. until just as many atoms ot 
the metal go into solution every second as are deposited on the metal 
from the solution. This heterogeneous non-electrical equilibrium may 
be represented by the equation 

Ms 


Now it might be thought that a similar equilibrium would be 
established between metallic ions and electrons; but the case is really 
quite different, since here electrically charged particles are dealt with, 
and these have a different solubility. 

If we assume that the metallic ions have the greater solubility, and 
that to begin with all these ions go into solution, the electrolyte will 
thus become positively and the metal negatively charged. The positive 
charge of the electrolyte would then exert an attractive influence on the 
electrons in the metal; the negative charge of the metal, on the other 
hand, would repel them, so that electrons would likewise be forced into 
the solution. From these considerations we see, therefore, that to 
begin with a solution of metallic ions and electrons in equivalent 
proportions is obtained, which remains essentially unchanged until the 
least soluble constituent, in this case the electron, has attained its 
saturation concentration. When this moment arrives, however, the 
saturation concentration of the metallic ions has not yet been reached, 
and they will still be going into solution. The consequence of this is, 
that the electrolyte becomes positively and the metal negatively charged, 
and thus the ions in the solution are subjected to an attractive force. 

If the metallic ions could reach their saturation concentration, 
exactly as many ions would pass per second from the metal into the 
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solution as would migrate in the opposite direction, without any 
particular force being operative. 

But in consequence of the negative charge on the metal, which at a 
given moment prevents the further solution of the ions, saturation 
cannot occur; yet, just because of this attractive force, a point will here 
be reached at which exactly as many metallic ions go into the electrolyte 
per second as pass in the reverse direction, although the electrolyte is 
still unsaturated with respect to metallic ions. 

As has already been mentioned, the electrons in the metal are under 
the influence of the positive charge on the electrolyte. Naturally this 
positive electrolytic charge acts in such a way that, at the moment when 
the electrons in the electrolyte attain their saturation concentration, 
some electrons are still going into solution, and thus the solution 
becomes supersaturated with respect to electrons. This process 
continues until a point is reached at which exactly as many electrons 
pass every second from the metal to the solution as are deposited on 
the metal from the solution. Consequently heterogeneous equilibria 
are also established between metallic ions and electrons in the metal 
and in the electrolyte, which may be represented thus :— 

Ms- % 

it and it .... (5) 

Mi." 01. 

and since these equilibria are associated with a difference of potential 
they will be called electromotive equilibria. 


3. The Difference of Potential Considered Thermodynamically. 

Electromotive equilibria will now be considered from the standpoint 
of thermodynamics. 

From the condition for equilibrium 


the relationship 


2v(J. = o 


[^MS ■“ t^ML 


( 6 ) 


is obtained for the equilibrium between the uncharged atoms in the 
metal and in the electrolyte. 

This equilibrium condition cannot be applied without further dis¬ 
cussion to the equilibrium between the metallic ions in the metal and 
those in the electrolyte, or to the equilibrium between the electrons in 
the metal on the one hand and those in the electrolyte on the other, for, 
as we have already seen, an electrical force enters into these equilibria, 
the origin of which is to be found in the different solubilities of the 
electrically charged particles. 

Hence the assumption is next made that no potential difference 
exists between the metal and the co-existing electrolyte, an assumption 
which might be realised in the case of certain metals. 
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If the molecular thermodynamic potential of the metallic ions in the 
metal, the potential difference A being o, is denoted by 

= 0 

and that of the metallic ions in the co-existing electrolyte by 

the equilibrium, which is now in fact a saturation equilibrium, will 
naturally be represented by the following expression :— 

= 0 == 0 * 

If, however, A is not zero, but a definite potential difference 
exists, as is generally the case, it may be imagined that the equilibrium 

Ms 

tl 

Mi, 

is established, simply by virtue of the difference of potential, in a 
similar way to the establishment of equilibrium between the water 
inside an osmotic cell and the water outside, in consequence of the 
difference in the hydrostatic pressures. 

If, therefore, we wish to apply the condition for equilibrium to the 
electrically charged particles, the molecular electrical potential of the 
metallic ions, both in the metal and in the electrolyte, must also be 
taken into consideration. If Vg denotes the electrical potential of the 
metal, and that of the electrolyte, the molecular electric potential of 
the metallic ions in the metal will be vFVg and in the electrolyte vFVl, 
where F is the electrical charge on a monovalent ion. Hence, for the 
heterogeneous equilibrium between metal and electrolyte, the equili¬ 
brium condition leads to the relationship 

+ ’'FVs = + J'FYl • • (7) 

from which it follows that 

Vg--Vi,=-- 

or if A is written instead of Vg — Vj. and the index A is omitted, 


vF 


If the electronic equilibrium is considered, this relationship is 
obtained:— 

(e^Oa - FVg = ~ FV^ ... (9) 

or 



(10) 


These considerations differ from the well-known views of Nernst, in 
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that the assumption has here been made that the ions and electrons 
the metal are in heterogeneous equilibrium with the ions and electron^ 
of the electrolyte ; whilst formerly only the atoms of the metal and the 
ions of the electrolyte were taken into consideration in the deduction of 
the potential difference. 

These new considerations now make it possible to derive a formula 
for the potential difference, in which not only the concentration of the 
metal or of the electrons in the electrolyte appears, but in which account 
is also taken of the concentrations of these constituents in the metal 
For this purpose the well-known resolution of the molecular thermo 
dynamic potential into a concentration term and a term which is 
independent of the concentration. 


[x = tx'+RTlnC .... (ii) 

is applied, not only to the metallic ions and the electrons in the 
electrolyte, but also to the metallic ions and the electrons in the metal. 
From equation (8) the following equation is thus obtained :— 

I. ~ ~ . (12) 

vF 


If we now put 


we get 


t^Vs“t^VL=RTlnKV* 


RT, K'm-(M- ) 
vf’^' (M-) • 


• (13) 


In an exactly analogous way, by making equation (lo) the starting 
point, an electronic formula is obtained for the potential difference. 
Thus 

. + RT In (Ss) - RT In {0J 

^ ^ " ’ • * \ J/ 

Putting ^ ^ 

t^8-t^'«L = RTlnR'<> • • • (^6) 

the following expression results:— 

^ RT, KVes) 

The products K'm''- (M'") and K'a (Sa) have a very simple physical 
significance. I'hus it is well known when 

A = o, 

in which case, as has already been seen, 

((^Ma)A==0 (^Ml)a=*0 

= 0 = 0 
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and therefore 

KV(M;-) = 

and 

K',{es) = (0^). 

If the metal behaves in a unary manner, KV (Ms) and K'0(^g) are 
constants, and instead of these products Km*'- and Kg can then be 
written; in this way the following equations are obtained for A :— 


and 



K^- 

(M^;) 


• (i8) 


F '"(Gx.) 


(19) 


Hence it follows that Km"'* represents the saturation concentration of 
the metallic ions^ and Ka the saturation concentration of the electrons in 
the electrolyte. 

Thus two equations have been derived for the potential difference, 
of which the first (18) is in agreement with Nernst's formula, 


A 


RT, P 
vF ” C 


with this difference, however, that instead of P, i.e. the solution tension, 
the quantity appears, and this has the significance of a saturation 
concentration. 

Van Laar^ first derived formula (i8) in a somewhat different way. 
He considered the atoms only in the metal and applied the resolved 
molecular thermodynamic potential exclusively to the ions in the 
electrolyte; this explains why he obtained equation (18) but not 
equation (14). 

After van Laar had published his derivation in 1903, the author,^ 
in 1906, pointed out the physical significance of the quantity Km*"* which 
appears here instead of the solution tension P. 

It is at once seen that the electronic formula (19) is in complete 
agreement with formula (18). That is to say, if a metal is taken, the 
ions of which in the electrolyte can never reach their saturation 
concentration, 

Km*'* is always > (M^) 

and consequently the potential difference is always negative. 

* In a postscript \Zeitschr. f, physik. Cke^nie, 78 , 228 (1911)] Haber and 
Zawadsky emphasise that by introducing the electronic concentration into 
Nernst’s formula by means of the constant product of ions and electrons a similar 
formula can be deduced. The constant which they obtain in place of the ionic 
solution tension they call the transition tension of the electrons. 

^ VersL Kon. Akad. v, Wet,i February 1903. “Lehrb. der theoretischen 
Elektrochemie.” 

^ VersL Kon. Akad. v. Wef.y April 1906, p. 859. 
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The same result follows from the electronic formula, for in this case 
the electrolyte is always supersaturated with respect to electrons, so 
that 

Ke is always < 

and this again necessitates a negative value for A. It also follows from 
the electronic formula that by increasing the ionic concentration, A is 
rendered less negative or more strongly positive, for in this case the 
equilibrium 

will be displaced from right to left, and this results in a decrease of th' 
electron concentration. 

It may here be emphasised, however, that equations (i8) and (19) 
cannot be used in the case of polarisation phenomena nor yet when 
changes of potential appear as the result of chemical action! In these 
cases use is made of the new formuloe (14) and (17), which have been 
obtained by applying the Theory of Allotropy to electromotive equilibria. 


4. Introduction of the Ideas: Solubility Product of a Metal and 
Solubility Quotient of a Non-Metal. 

It has been assumed that the constituents of a metal pass to some 
extent into the electrolyte, and that in consequence a similar equilibrium 
to that existing in the metal is established in the electrolyte; so that, 
in addition to the heterogeneous equilibrium, two homogeneous equili¬ 
bria occur, the one in the metal and the other in the electrolyte. The 
complete equilibrium may therefore be represented in the following 
way:— 

Ms5iM^g + v0s 

n n u ■ ■ ■ ■ ( 20 ) 


Proceeding now from the perfectly justifiable assumption that the 
Law of Mass Action, which holds good for equilibria between mole¬ 
cules and ions, can also be applied to equilibria between ions and 
electrons, by applying this law to the equilibrium in the liquid phase 
the following expression is obtained:— 


(Mj.) • 


(21) 


Since now the liquid is saturated in respect of atoms of metal, at 
any given temperature and pressure (Ml) will be constant, and there¬ 
fore we can write 


K' = (M-)(0^)- = Lm . . . . ( 22 ) 


Lm may be called the solubility product of the metal. 

If now, to take a specific example, a saturated solution of chlorine 
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in water or any other electrolyte is considered at a definite temperature 
and pressure, the following equilibrium will exist:— 

C12l+26i,:^2C1'i. .... (23) 

If to this equilibrium the Law of Mass Action is applied, equation 
( 24 ) is obtained 

(Clx)" 


K: 


(020(01)^ 


• (24) 


or 


TT/ri, ^ - (W 
K(Cl2i,) — (01^)2 


Since the quantity (Cl.) is constant if the temperature and pressure 
are kept constant, this formula may be written 


n (Cl'r)^ 


(25) 


in which Q may be called the solubility quotient of chlorine under a 
pressure of one atmosphere. If the chlorine pressure amounts to p 
atmospheres the following expression will hold good :— 

O ... 

(0l)2. 


5 . The Equation for the Difference between the Potential Differences 

of Two Metals, 

Suppose two metals to be taken and dipped, each into an aqueous 
solution of one of its salts; the potential differences are then given by 
the equations 


— -p- 


and 


-^Ma-La 




Hence it follows that the difference between these potential differences is 

-F- ■ • (27) 


-AMi-Li ■ 


A — ' 

^Ma-La — - 


or 

-Li — ^^^2 -La ~ 

or 


e - -RT In (6^.) +(x'<,,^+ RT In (0^.) ^ 

F- 12«) 


Am, 


■Mi-Li ■ 


■^Ma-La ' 


F ( 01 ,)^ F • 

since the quantities and are equal for one and the same 
solvent. * 
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6, The Experimental Electric Potential.! 


Before making further use of the above formula, it may be pointed 
out that the measurement of the potential difference metal-electrolyte is 
carried out by means of a standard electrode, e.g. a calomel or hydrogen 
electrode. In other words, an electrical cell is constructed which is 
closed during the measurement. The electromotive force of this cell, 
in which the diffusion potential between and Lg may be imagined to 
be compensated, is then 


E ^Ma—L2 ^Mi—Ma * • • 

where denotes the Volta effect. 

If the values for Ah,-li and from equation (18) are now sub¬ 

stituted, we obtain 


E = - 


RT 


In 


(Ml-';-) 


, RT, 


K, 


■Ma 


(M/ 3 .) 


• Am,-i 


^Mi“Ma 


If A]via-Lg is the potential difference in the case of the normal 
hydrogen electrode and this is called Aq, the following equation is 
obtained:— 


E = ^ 


RT 

vjF 


In 


(mST 


■ Ao + Am,-.; 


Ma 


(31) 


in which E may be called the experimental electric potential. 

Thus, this expression still contains the Volta effect^ and so long as 
this is unknown and no further assumptions as to its magnitude are 
introduced, the potential difference Am,-li cannot be determined per se 
by this method, nor yet can the saturation concentration Km*'* for the 
metallic ions, which is equivalent to the ‘‘solution tension” of Nernst, 
and which was formerly calculated from the formula: — 


E = 




-Ao 


(32) 


Am,-M a being neglected. _ _ . 

Hence, so long as the Volta effect is unknown, it is impossible to 
draw any conclusion from the so-called electromotive series with regard 
to the order followed by the metallic ions when arranged according to 
their saturation concentrations. From the fact that the metal is 
more negative in a normal solution of one of its salts than is M2 when 
similarly dipped into a normal solution of one of its salts, it is usually 
concluded that 

Am,-Li is more negative than Am,-L a* 
but this conclusion is incorrect, for the measurement merely shows that 
Am,-.l, ■“ Am,-M l is more strongly negative than AM,-La* 

It has here been shown that the equation for the experimental electric 
potential containing the “ saturation concentration ” or the solution 


^ Smits and Bijvoet, loc. cit. 
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tension ” has the disadvantage of being subject to the as yet unknown 
Volta effect. 

As regards the new electron formula, however, as we shall soon see, 
the case is quite different, and this is also true of the new formulae 
containing the solubility product of the metal, or the solubility quotient 
in the case of non-metals. 

It has already been shown that 


but we actually measure 


A RT. 

—-An 


(^La) 


'Ml' 




E — Ami~Li Ana-La — Anj-Ma? 

and since the Volta effect 


Am, 






'Ml 




Ma 


the following expression is obtained :— 

E — — ^ 5 ! In 

F (0L.) 

In this formula the Volta effect does not appear. 


(33) 


7. Tlie Introduction of the " Solubility Product ’ ’ and the “ Solubility 
Quotient ” into the Equation for the Experimental Electric 
Potential. 


If we now imagine that 


and 

Lm, = (Mai;;) (01..)"’. 


the following equations are obtained 


In (01,) = In. 


and 


so that on substitution equation (33) becomes 


RT RT, 


(34) 


If, instead of the solubility product of the metal the solubility 
quotient of a non-metal under atmospheric pressure is now introduced, 
and that for the general case in which the following equilibrium prevails 
in the solution:— 
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so that 


and 


Qk = 


(NQ" 

(0I,)«- 


Qn — 




In (00 = 


I , * 

— In —-) 

nv Qh 


the following expression is derived from equation (33) 


17 I'-T 1 
E —=ln 
nv-^ 






RT Lm. 


(35) 


Both these equations, (33) and (35), make it possible to deduce the 
ratio of the solubility products or the solubility quotients from the elec¬ 
tromotive force, inasmuch as these equations no longer contain the Volta 
effect. 


S. The Determination of the Solubility Products of Metals and 
the Solubility Quotients of Non-Metals. 

In the practical application of equation (34) the metal Mg is 
replaced by the normal hydrogen electrode under atmospheric pressure, 
and in this way the experimental electric potential is determined for the 
metal Mj in relation to the normal hydrogen electrode. (Mg^) is then 
put =1. In applying formula (35) a similar mode of procedure is 
followed. 

Introducing common logarithms, and putting T = 273°+ 18®, the 
following equation is obtained for metals :— 




and for non-metals 


(Mx-) 

' (NI>')” 


__ o-°5S _Qn_ , 0-0^8 , , 


(36) 

(37) 


It should here be noticed that in considering the solubility product 
of metals, it was assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that the neutral 
particles emitted by metals are atoms. Hence, for the solubility 
product of a monovalent metal, we must write 

Lm = (M)- X ( 0 ). 


* Since oxygen reacts with water to form an anion, we write 
O2 + 2H2O + 46 Z (4OH)' 


(e) 


and then 
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If, however, as in the case of hydrogen, the uncharged particles are 
the molecules Hg, the solubility product becomes 

Lh2 = (H-)® (6)2 

The product (H*) ( 0 ), which, on account of the monovalent nature 
of hydrogen, one might be inclined to look upon as the solubility 
product, is therefore in reality the square root of the solubility product. 

The quantity v indicates the number of electrons split off from 
a neutral particle in the process of ionisation. As it has been assumed 
here that the neutral particles consist of hydrogen molecules, in this 
case V = 2, and we may write 






log Lh. 


(36a) 


Thus the experimental potential of a metal includes its solubility 
product," the concentration of the metallic ions, and the solubility 
product of hydrogen. 

If now the solubility product of hydrogen were known, all the 
others could be calculated from the experimental potential by means 
of the last equation. 

Now it may safely be said that the solubility product of the most 
negative metal, namely lithium, has the highest value, and that the 
concentration of the ions and the electrons in the solution would not be 
greater than in the pure metal, assuming the latter to be completely 

supposing metallic lithium to be completely dissociated into ions 
and electrons, since the metal does not contain 100 gram-atoms per 
litre (the atomic weight is 7 and the specific gravity o*6) the product 
(Lj) (0) will always be less than 10^. 

We can therefore write 

Lli==^.io^ .... (38) 

where a is a factor which is < i. If now for the sake of simplicity the 
value I is assigned to a, and consequently 10^ is substituted for Li,i in 
the above equation, the solubility product of hydrogen can be calcu¬ 
lated from the experimental potential of lithium relative to the normal 
hydrogen electrode for a known concentration of lithium ions. 

The potential necessary for this calculation is the experimental 
normal potential of lithium, i,e. the experimental potential relative to 
the normal hydrogen electrode, and this is obtained when the concen¬ 
tration of the lithium ions = i. This experimental normal potential, 
which is not easily measured directly, but which can easily be calculated, 
is equal to — 3*02 V. If E denotes the experimental normal potential 


E = - 


o‘o5^ 

V 


log Lm + 


o-oS^ 

2 


log 




I 


If in this expression 10^ is substituted for L^, — 3*02 V for E, and 
for V, we get 


— 3*02 = + 0.058 X 4 + 


0-058 


log Lhj 


2 
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or 

log Lh2 = 2 X — 48. 

^ If the value thus obtained for the solubility product of hydrogen 
is introduced into formula (36Z>) for the experimental normal potential 
of a metal, equation (39) is obtained. 

E = _ log Lm _ 2-8 . . . (39 

In the same way, if it is assumed that the concentration of the 
non-metallic ions = i, the equation for the normal experimental 

potential of a non-metal, which is obtained from (37), gives rise to the 
following expression:— 

E = ^logQ«-2-8 . . . (40) 


These two equations place us in a position to determine the 
solubility product of a metal or the solubility quotient of a non-metal 
in relation to the hydrogen electrode, in a very simple way, from the 
normal experimental potential of the metal or the non-metal, as the case 
may be. The values given in the accompanying table are thus obtained. 


Mcial. 

E. 

V. 1 

log Lm. 

Metal. 

E. 

V. 

log Lm. 

Li 

— 3*02 

I 

+ 4 

Co 

— 0*29 

2 

2 X - 43 

K 

— 2-92 

I 

+ 2 

Ni 

— 0-19 

2 

2 X - 45 

Ba 


2 

0 

Pb 

— 0’12 

2 

2 X —46 

Na 

— 2*71 

I 

- 1*3 

Sn 

— O'lO 

2 

2 X — 4+3 

Sr 

— 2*7 

2 

2 X — 1*5 

Hii 

0 

2 

2 X —48 

Ca 

—. 2*5 

2 

2 X - 5 

Sb 

-f 0*1 

3 

3 X - 50 


““ I ’55 

2 

2 X — 21*3 

Bi 

4-0*2 

3 

3 X - 51 

Mn 

— 1*0 

2 

2 X - 31 

As 

+ 0*3 

3 

3 X - 53 

y.x\ 

— 0*76 

2 

2 X -35 

Cu 

+ 0*34 

2 

2 X - 54 

Cr 

— 0*60 

2 

2 X - 38 

Aff 

+ o*8o 

I 

— 6i*9 

I'*C 

~ 0*43 

2 

2 X — 40*7 

Hg2 

•4o*8o 

2 

2 X — 6i*9 

Cd 

— 0-40 

2 

2 X — 41-2 

Pd 

-i- 0*82 

2 

2 X — 62*2 

T1 

- 0-33 

I 

- 42-4 

Au 

+ 1*5 

I 

-74 


Non-metal. 

E 

V. 

log Qn. 

s 

- 0*55 

2 

2 X 39 

<>2 

+0-41 

4 

4 X 55* 

I2 

+ 0 -S 4 

2 

2 X 57-4 

Br^ 

+ I-08 

2 

2 X 67 

Cl, 

+ 1-36 

2 

2 X 71*5 

F2 

+ i '9 

2 

2X 81 



It has been shown that since the measured 
always contains the as yet unknown Volta effect, 


electromotive force 
it is impossible to 
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compare the potential differences metal-electrolyte and non-metal- 
electrolyte with each other. 

It has, however, been proved that by introducing the solubility 
product of metals or the solubility quotient in the case of non-metals, 
formulae may be deduced for the electromotive force, in which /the 
unknown Volta effect no longer occurs. The new formulae contain 
ideas which are easily realised, and they are therefore especially suited 
to practical application. 

The electromotive force produced when the normal hydrogen 
electrode is made the second electrode has been called the experi¬ 
mental electric potential of the first electrode. The formula for this 
electric potential is, therefore, at the ordinary temperature 


Thus for a metal 

and for a non-metal 


E = — 0*058 log ( 0 l) 2*8 

E = - log - 2-8 

*' ® (Ml) 


Thus for Oo 


^ ~ nv (Nr,-') 


Eo. 


: 2:£58 . _ Qp .... 

4 ^ (OH')« 


n — 2*8 


- 2*8. 


• (40a) 

• (41) 

• (42) 


It may be perceived from equation (41) that as the concentration 
of the metallic ions (M^’) increases, the potential becomes less 
negative or more positive. In this connection it should be noticed 
that for most metals is so small, and consequently log Lm has 
so great a negative value, that the first term on the right-hand side 
of our equation is nearly always positive. Still, the value of Lm 
for most of the base metals in a state of inner equilibrium is too 
great, even when (Ml) is raised to the maximum value attainable in 
saturated salt solutions, for the first term of the right-hand side of 
equation (41) to predominate, and for the experimental potential to 
be positive in consequence. 

From equation (42) it follows that the experimental potential of a 
non-metal becomes more strongly negative, or less positive, as the 
concentration of the non-metallic ions in the electrolyte is increased. 

These considerations already permit the great advantages offered 
by the introduction of the idea of the solubility product of a metal 
and the solubility quotient of a non-metal to be clearly recognised. 
Frequent confirmation of this will be found later. 

We have already seen that this conception makes it possible to 
deduce extremely simple and suitable formulae for the experimental 
potential, which, unlike the formula formerly applied, equation (31), 
no longer contain the unknown Volta effect. In equation (31) this 
effect has always been disregarded, although no accurate knowledge 
as to its magnitude has yet been obtained. 



theoretical 

The lack of knowledge regarding the Volta effect makes tn^ 
establishment of a series for the saturation concentrations of the 
metallic ions impossible, though this can be very easily carried out 
for the solubility products of the metals and the solubility quotients 
of the non-metals. 


9. Calculation of the Dissociation Constants for Ionisation 
EquiUhria in the Case of Metals. 

By ^-pplying the electronic equation, the potential difference 
between two metals dipping into an electrolyte is found to be 


E 


RT 

F 


In 


(^Li) 

{KV 


If now two non-corrodible electrodes are taken, one of which 
dips into a ferro-ferri solution whilst the other forms a hydrogen 
electrode, and if (6i^J denotes the electron concentration in the 
equilibrium 

Fe-:^Fe'‘* + ^ 


and (61.2) electron concentration in the hydrogen ionisation 
equilibrium 

H2^t2H*+ 2 ^, 


if the solutions are so chosen that the ionic concentrations (Fe**) 
(Fe***) and (H*) are all equal to unity, it follows from 


that 

and since 


(Fe-)W 
(Fe") • 


Lh. = (H 7(^)2 = io2x-« and (H‘) = i, 
Consequently, as in (40a) 


<43) 

(44) 


E = - 0-058 log ( 0 i,J — 2-8, 

SO that in this case 

E = — 0*058 log K — 2*8 . . . (45) 


In this way the values of K for several ionisation equilibria have 
been calculated. 


Ionisation Equilibrium. 

E. 

log K. 

Cr” 7 ?: Cr- + 0 

-0*4 

- 41 

Cu- Cu" + 0 

o*i8 

- 51 

Sn” 7^: Sn''*‘ + 2$ 

0*2 

2 X - 51-4 

Ke- Ke-*+ 0 

0*75 

— 61 


0*92 

2 X — 64 

Co‘* Co**‘ “h 0 

1*8 

” 79 


K 
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10. Polarisation of a Metal containing one kind of Ion only. 

The foregoing considerations, which serve to render the reader 
conversant with the principles of the new theory, enable us now to 
proceed to the discussion of polarisation. 

In the investigation of this phenomenon use is made of one of the 
two new equations (14) and (17) for the potential difference :— 


or 


. RT, K^Os 


These equations are equally valid whether the metal is in inner 
equilibrium or not. If the insulated metal is in inner equilibrium the 
internal condition is perfectly definite at constant temperature and 
pressure, and consequently (Mg) and (6s) and also (Ms) are then 
constants. Moreover, it is known that 




when the insulated metal is uncharged. 

If the metal is brought into contact with an electrolyte, the above 
equation is naturally no longer perfectly valid; since, however, an 
extremely small deviation from this equation corresponds to a large 
charge on the metal, the concentration change in question is so extremely 
small under the circumstances here considered, that it may without 
hesitation be neglected. 


11, Anodic Polarisation. 

If the metal M is made the anode, the following results are 
obtained:— 

The inner equilibrium 

Ms^M- + v0s 

exists in the metal, whilst in the corresponding electrolyte the following 
equilibrium occurs:— 

M^^tMi+ve^. 

As has already been mentioned, these two homogeneous equilibria 
are connected together by three heterogeneous equilibria, so that tire 
complete equilibrium may be represented by the symbol 

Ms^M^s + v0s 

tj 

Mjl^ Ml -f- V0I, 

In analogy with Nernst^s observations on ordinary heterogeneous 
equilibria, the heterogeneous electromotive equilibrium between th.e 
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ions in the metal and in the bounding surface of the electrolyte, and 
similarly the heterogeneous electromotive equilibrium between the 
electrons in the metal and those in the bounding surface of the 
electrolyte will be established with great velocity. 

If the metal is made the anode, electrons are withdrawn from it, 
and as a result the equilibrium will be disturbed. This disturbance 
may be compensated in various ways: 

I. By a further ionisation of the atoms of the metal, whereby the 
electrons withdrawn are again replaced, whilst at the same time the 
newly formed ions go into solution. 

This process is known as anodic solution. 

2. As a result of the replacement of the electrons abstracted from 
the metal by electrons which pass from the electrolyte to the 
metal. 

Since the concentration of free electrons in the liquid is so extremely 
small, the electrons furnished by the electrolyte must doubtless be 
split off from the anions. In this case, therefore, anodic solution is not 
observed, but, if the deposition pressure of the non-metal is reached, 
deposition of the anion takes place. 

From these considerations it follows that when the potential of the 
metal is more negative than the deposition potential of the anion, the 
second process will appear first if the first process does not occur, or if 
it does not take place sufficiently quickly. 

Thus anodic solution is the primary phenomenon. 

It consists of the heterogeneous processes 

t 

t/ 03 and Ms 

I 

and the subsequent homogeneous reaction 


Mg —> Mg* “b V0g. 

Since it is known that these heterogeneous processes must take 
place with very great velocity, it will depend solely on the velocity 
with which inner equilibrium is re-established in the metal, which 
phenomenon will be observed when the metal is made the anode. 

If this velocity is very great, naturally the composition of the metal 
will not change. If now the composition of the electrolyte also remains 
unaltered, in consequence of the deposition of metal on the cathode, 
for example, or because the volume of electrolyte used is very large, 
the potential of the anode will remain constant during anodic solution. 
This state of affairs is very nearly realised in the case of silver, 
and except when the current density is rather great, or, in other 
words, except when electrons are taken from the metal fairly rapidly, 
the potential only changes very slightly. 

It should be pointed out here, however, that a small change of 
potential can always be caused by change in the concentration of the 
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.etal ions in the bounding surface metal-electrolyte; since, however 
:cording to equation (14) 

0:058 KV- (M- -) 


le potential only becomes 


V 

0*058 


(M-) 

volts less negative or more positive 


hen the concentration of the metallic ions (M^)Js increased ten- 
id,, the influence of change of concentration must be very slight. 

In other cases, however, it is found that when electrons are with- 
:awn very rapidly delays occur which, according to the new view, are 
je to the fact that the dissociation 


Mg —> Mg -j- vflg 


,kes place too slowly to allow the electrons withdrawn and the ions 
hich have gone into solution to be replaced in time. The metal then 
3Comes superficially poorer, both in ions and in electrons, and it 
len becomes clear from equation (14) that the potential difference will 
3 less negative or more positive on account of the decrease of Mg, 
hilst at the same time (M^) remains constant. In other words, 
%oiic polarisation appears. 

Equation (17) 

F “ («t) 


len furnishes the following information concerning the electronic 
)ncentrations. 

When inner equilibrium cannot be established in the metal by the 
'ocess of anodic solution^ the electron concentration diminishes to a 
'eater extent in the electrolyte than in the metal. 


12. Cathodic Polarisation. 

It is self-evident that a theory which claims to give an explanation of 
iodic polarisation, rational in every respect, only really represents an 
Ivance if it can at the same time satisfactorily explain cathodic 
)larisation. This demand is met by the views developed here. If an 
ectrode is made the cathode, it will supply electrons, and as a result 
etallic ions from the electrolyte will be instantaneously deposited on 
e cathode, whereupon the formation of atoms of the metal takes place, 
bus the whole process can be represented in the following way :— 

v0 

4 ' 

M- + V0g->Mg. 

t 

If now the reaction 

M- + V0g~>Mg 
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does not take effect sufficiently quickly, the freshly deposited metal will 
contain too many ions and electrons \ it is still in the state of formation, 
and in this case, therefore, exactly the reverse phenomena occur to 
those previously noticed at the anode. 

Thus it follows from equation (18) that the potential difference at 
the cathode will be less positive or more negative owing to the increase 
of Mg, whilst Ml remains constant. So far as the electron concentra¬ 
tion is concerned, it can be shown, by a similar method to that 
indicated above, that (^l) increases more markedly than ( 6 ^). 


13. Change in the Volta Effect in consequence of Polarisation. 

We have here investigated the influence of anodic solution and 
cathodic deposition of a metal on the potential difference metal- 
electrolyte, when the current density is too great to allow inner 
equilibrium to be established in the metal. 

Since, however, as has already been discussed, the potential difference 
is not measured, but the experimental electric potential, containing the 
Volta effect, we must investigate how this effect depends on anodic and 
cathodic polarisation. 

For the potential difference in the case of a metal behaving in a 
unary manner, i.e, a metal which is always in inner equilibrium, this 
equation holds good :— 

Xi 

while the potential difference for the same metal when polarised is 

. =.058 „ 

i.,-i- 7 - “S (ME) 

Hence it results that 


__ 0.058 (M-,0x7 

Amu-L Amp-L ^ Og 


. (46) 


Now for the Volta effect between two metals, i and 2, we have this 
expression 

A _ M-gMa (47) 

JT • * ‘ ^ ^ 

and hence it may be concluded, just as in the deduction of the potential 
difference metal-electrolyte, that ^ 

= 0-058 log • • • (48) 

so that the change which the Volta effect undergoes when exists at 
one time in the unary state and at another time in a polarised condition 
is given by the relationship 

— 0-058 log ,g , 


(49) 
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If we now write 




n 


and hence it arises that when the change in the potential difference 
metal-electrolyte due to polarisation is 


0 - 05 ^ 

V 


log n, 


the change in the Volta effect amounts to 

0*058 log n, 

and is therefore v times as great. 

We measure the sum of these two changes, that is to say 


r + I 

V 


0*058 log n, 


and of this total change the portion - is due to the Volta effect. 

In the case of monovalent metals this fraction has the value for 
divalent metals the value f, and so on. Hence it follows that the Volta 
effect may vary considerably. 

It is well known that many physicists are of opinion that the Volta 
effect only amounts to a fe.w millivolts, and that the electromotive 
force of a galvanic element is exclusively conditioned by the potential 
difference metal-electrolyte, and that consequently this only need be 
considered. 

Thus our considerations place the Volta effect in a new light, for 
they lead to the conclusion that if the Volta effect for metals which 
are in a state of inner equilibrium is, in fact, zero or very small, which 
means that the thermodynamic potentials of the electrons in the metals 
are equal or approximately equal, according to the electron theory this 
should be a characteristic property of metals in a state of inner 
equilibrium. 

After the publication of these theoretical considerations the author 
has become acquainted with the interesting investigations of Gaede ^ 
and of Wertheimer2 on the “Polarisation of the Volta Effect,’^ and 
on the influence of the silent discharge on the Volta effect. As a 
result of this work it is clear that although the continuation and 
extension of tdiese experiments is very desirable, the results already 
obtained are in surprisingly good agreement with the theory here 
developed. 


^ Gaede, Ann. d. Pbj/s., 14 , 641 (1904). 

^ Wertheimer, Verk. d. Dmtsch. Phys. Ges.^ 15 , 1333 (1913). 
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14. The Change in the Experimental Eleetrie Potential produced by 

Polarisation. 


Thus the conclusion is reached that the change measured in 
experiments on polarisation is magnified by the Volta effect. The 
consideration of the potential difference metal-electrolyte, therefore, 
only allows the phenomena of polarisation to be treated qualitatively; 
but it is often desirable, even in the qualitative treatment, to discuss 
these phenomena in the light of the new equations containing the 
solubility product of the metals and the solubility quotient in the case 
of non-metals, for in these formulae, as is now well known, the Volta 
effect does not occur. 

We only need to know the direction in which these products or 
quotients change as a result of polarisation. Since equations (14) and 
(17) are quite independent of whether the metal is in inner equilibrium 
or not, it is quite clear that they will also hold good when the metal 
becomes polarised. 

Now it follows from these two equations that 


(M-)(0,)v. 


(so) 


and since the numerator of this fraction is diminished by anodic 
polarisation, the denominator must also decrease. The numerator of 
this fraction is, however, increased as a result of cathodic polarisatiori, 
and in this case the denominator must also increase. But the denomi¬ 
nator is the solubility product of the metal, and so the conclusion is 
reached that the solubility product of a metal is diminished by anodic 
polarisation and increased by cathodic polarisation. 

If now equation (41) is once more considered. 


E = 



Lm 

(M^-) 


2-8 


we see that the experimental electric potential of a metal will become 
less negative or more positive in consequence of anodic polarisation, 
and less positive or more strongly negative as a result of cathodic 
polarisation. 


15. Polarisation Phenomena in the case of Hydrogen during the 
Electrolytic Evolution of this Gas. 

It is clear that the phenomena here mentioned will also be exhibited 
when hydrogen is evolved, for according to our theory there is no 
essential difference between the evolution of this gas and the deposi¬ 
tion of a metal. . . . 1 i ^ 

When hydrogen is evolved the following reaction must take place 

at the cathode 

2H*a + 20a Ha2 j 

if, however, this does not proceed quickly enough, a gaseous phase in 
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the state of formation^ will be deposited; this phase contains too many 
ions and electrons, and so the solubility product is increased and the 
hydrogen phase exhibits a more negative potential difference than 
hydrogen which is in inner equilibrium. This polarisation of hydrogen 
is called overvoltage. 

In order to differentiate between this and the overvoltage which 
may appear when hydrogen is evolved as the result of chemical action, 
the overvoltage just mentioned will be called ''electrolytic over¬ 
voltage.^^ 

It should be mentioned here that the theory requires that the 
hydrogen dissolved in the coexisting metallic phase should here also be 
in the state of formation. 


16. The Metal contains Positive Ions of Different Valencies. 

The case will now be considered in which the metal contains two 
kinds of positive ion of different valencies. 

If the metal behaves in the unary manner the following equilibria 
may be expected both in the metal and in the co-existing electrolyte:— 

M 

M+ vgO 

so that for the complete system we obtain 

Ms:^M.t + vA 

n n 

and 

MsIitM-g' + vA 

n n 


whence the result is obtained that the following equilibrium prevails 
both in the metal and in the liquid :— 


M»'i- M*'*- + (v2 — vi)0. 

For the potential difference the following formulae are now ob¬ 
tained :— 


A= — 

— 


rTj^kvkms-) 




(M-i- 
(M-J.-) 




^ Hydrogen is here referred to as in the “state of forni.alion,” and not in the 
“nascent state,” since the latter term refers to the state which precedes the appear¬ 
ance of the hydrogen phase. A newly evolved phase which, however, has not yet 
reverted into inner equilibrium, will always be spoken of as a phase in the “state of 
formation.” 
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and 


,_RT KV6a) 

F (0), ■ 


The experimental electric potential is given by 


E = -?:^log;^_2.8 




and 

when 

and 


E 


= _ Q*Q 5 ^ 


log 


(M^-) 

Lm-> 


-'2 (M- 2 -) 

(e)".. == Lm^. 


- 2-8 


It follows then from (51) and (52) that 


-(M-iOJ L(M"£-)J 


(M-i; 

(M’S-)- 


l ;4 


(51) 

(52) 


(S 3 ) 


If the metal is in inner equilibrium, the position of the equilibrium 
between the portions of the metal in the co-existing electrolyte is well 
defined, and hence at constant temperature and pressure the solubility 
products are constants. Now equation (53) indicates the connection 
between the ratio of the concentrations of the metallic ions of different 
valencies in the electrolyte and the ratio of the corresponding solubility 
products. 

If it is assumed for a moment that the solubility product is 
much greater than or, in other words, that the ion behaves 

like the ion of a base metal, whilst M*'a- functions as the ion of a much 
less base or of a noble metal, according to (53) the concentration 
ratio 

{WiT 

is very great in the co-existing electrolyte, and consequently the elec¬ 
trolyte will be very rich in the baser ion. 

It is at once seen from the following that when the metal is in 
inner equilibrium the above-mentioned ratio between the concentra¬ 
tions of the metallic ions in the co-existing electrolyte must be constant. 

These equilibria exist in the electrolyte 


Ml M’i' + I/10L and Ml M^£ + J/20L 
and consequently 
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By eliminating (Ol) from these equations the following expression is 
obtained;— 

VaM’i- 5!: 

and from this, by applying the Law of Mass Action, we get 


^ (M-i-)-' 

or, since (Ml) is constant, 


16a. The Metal contains positive Ions of different sizes. 

If the third possibility mentioned on page 115 is now considered, 
namely 

M3 ^tM-+V03 


M, 

M„ 




:M:; + nv 03 
:nMa 


naturally corresponding equilibria are again obtained in the electrolyte, 
and the following formulse are obtained for the experimental electric 
potential: — 


E== 


and 


or 


0*058 Lm 


0*058 , Lm, 
—^ log- 


nv 


(Mr.) 


2*8 




-Mn (Mr*) 


:K,. 


Assuming these constant ratios, the following relationship also 
applies to the solution : 

(M^l) "* 


17. The Polarisation of a Metal containing Ions of different Valencies. 
Anodic and Cathodic Polarisation. 

In the light of the foregoing remarks it is easy to understand what 
happens when a metal containing ions of different valencies is made 
the anode. 

If the current density has reached a certain value, electro-ionisation 
in the metallic surface cannot replace the withdrawn electrons and the 
ions forced into the solution sufficiently quickly. Thus the metal 
becomes superficially poorer in electrically charged particles, electrons as 
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well as ions, and the consequence of this is that the potential differ¬ 
ence becomes less negative or more strongly positive. With regard to 
the measurable quantities, it is, however, better to state here that in 
these circumstances the solubility product of the metal is diminished, 
and that consequently the experimental electric potential becomes less 
negative or more positive. 

Up to this point this explanation of anodic polarisation is identical 
with that given in the case of metals containing only one kind of ion, 
for there are here two electro-ionisation equilibria, which really con¬ 
stitute one large inner equilibrium, though each can also be considered 
separately. 

In addition to the reasons indicated here, ix. in addition to the 
impoverishment of the metallic 
surface in respect of electrically 
charged particles, in the case of 
metals which give rise to ions of 
different valencies, polarisation 
is brought about by yet another 
circumstance when inner equili¬ 
brium is not restored sufficiently 
quickly, namely, the accumula¬ 
tion in the metallic surface of 
the most noble ion, which takes 
place under these conditions. 

In order to demonstrate this, 
an EX diagram is employed, 
i.e, a diagram in which the or¬ 
dinates are experimental electric 
potentials, while the concentra¬ 
tions of ions of different valen¬ 
cies in the electrolyte are made 
the abscissm, the total concen¬ 
tration of these ions being kept constant. The figure holds good when 
the temperature and pressure are constant. 

Whilst the metal previously considered contained the ions and 
it is assumed in Fig. 117 that a represents a very base metal, 
and that it only contains the ions ; p, on the other hand, denotes 
a metal in which the ion M*'*- exclusively occurs. 

The further assumption is now made that the metals a and p are 
miscible in all proportions in the solid state. 

Every point on the line aSj^b denotes the experimental electric 
potential of a metal phase of definite composition. 

Furthermore, if the composition of the metal phase and of the 
co-existing electrolyte are always indicated on the same horizontal line, 
and if a line is drawn through the points relating to electrolyte, the 
second curve a b is obtained. 

Now it is evident, since the signs of the electrolyte potential and 
the metal potential are different, that the ordinates of the liquid points 
on the line a ^ mixed crystal points on the curve uSqB will 


CONST. 7 ; P AND a + )8 GONG. 
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likewise be of opposite sign. The signs given in the figure relate to 
the mixed crystal phase. 

If we now suppose a and p to behave as true components, and that 
consequently they do not undergo mutual transformation, the result 
being that every metal must remain in its own inner equilibrium 
state, the question what will happen when a given metal phase, e,g. 
Si, is made the anode? can be answered. It follows from the EX 
diagram that the anodic solution of must follow such a course that 
the co-existing metal and liquid phases are represented by the curves 
aS^b and aLj^b respectively, and moreover that they are always situated 
on the same horizontal line. The metal phase and the electrolyte 
must therefore always change in the same direction, and hence it 
results that the metal phase will send a and p into solution in 
a proportion which is limited by and L. The metal phase and the 
liquid phase become richer in p as the result of this process, and 
so the metal phase Sg will coexist with the electrolyte Lg. We see, there¬ 
fore, that the metal phase becomes more noble as the result of anodic solutionj 
and that, in consequence of this, the potential of this phase always acquires 
a more positive value. If the metal phase is made the cathode, exactly 
the reverse naturally takes place, and the metal phase moves upwards 
along the line so that the potential becomes less positive or more 
strongly negative. 

The assumption has here been made that a and /? each remains in 
inner equilibrium, i.e. that in the metal a the inner equilibrium 

Ms M’'r + vi0s 

and in the metal /5 the inner equilibrium 

Ms M*'|' -|- ^2^8 

exist; it has also been assumed that both metals behave as true com¬ 
ponents, and that they are miscible in all proportions in the solid state. 

In this case an uninterrupted series of mixed crystals is obtained 
and in every homogeneous mixed crystal phase the equilibrium 

M^s" + vi0s^tM’'s»- + v20s 
or 

also naturally prevails, the position of which is entirely determined 
by the composition of the mixed crystals. 

If we now assume that the metal phase behaves as a unary sub¬ 
stance, and that a and /3 undergo mutual transformation until a definite 
inner equilibrium position is reached, and indeed with such a velocity 
that inner equilibrium always prevails, a metal phase is obtained of a 
definite and invariable composition. If the composition of this metal 
phase is Xs„ its experimental potential will be given in our E X figure 
by Sq, and that of the co-existing electrolyte by Lq. If now the metal 
phase Sq is made the anode, its condition undergoes no change and the 
electrolyte similarly remains unaltered, for the transformation 

—> a 
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keeps the composition of the metaJ and also the composition of the 
electrolyte constant, although the process of solution must result 'per se 
in the impoverishment of the metallic surface with respect to a. 

In the case of cathodic deposition the co-existing phase equilibria 
remain at Sq and Lq in consequence of the reverse transformation. 

It is clear that the two cases discussed here represent two extremes, 
and that, as has been previously pointed out, a metal can no longer 
exhibit unary behaviour when the velocity of solution or of deposition 
exceeds a given value. In the case of metals which yield ions of two 
different valencies our considerations lead therefore to the following 
result;— 

If the metal is made the anode, and if a certain current density is 
exceeded, the potential will become less negative or more positive, 
firstly because the metallic surface becomes poorer in ions and electrons, 
and secondly because the surface becomes ennobled. 

If, however, the metal is made the cathode, in consequence of the 
accumulation of ions and electrons on the metallic surface and because 
of a debasement of this surface, it will become less positive or more 
negative. This result again can be demonstrated by means of our 
EX figure. 

If the metal is the anode, a decrease in the ion and electron 
concentration in the surface causes a depression of the points a and b, 
and consequently a depression of the lines aSj& and ah^b; hence the 
metal phase Sq is also depressed. The enrichment produces along 
with it a displacement of Sq towards the right which similarly produces 
a depression; thus these two influences are additive and lead to a 
marked change of potential in the positive direction. 

If the metal is made the cathode the displacement here referred to 
naturally takes place in the opposite direction. 

The matters discussed in i 6 a are closely connected with the subject 
treated here. 


18. The Decomposition Voltage. 

Decomposition voltages must also be discussed here. If it is 
assumed that a non-corrodible electrode is made the cathode, the re¬ 
sulting processes can be explained by considering the heterogeneous 
equilibrium between the electrons in the metal and those in the 
bounding liquid. 

This heterogeneous equilibrium 


necessitates an increase in the electron concentration in the bounding 
surface when the electrode is made the cathode, as a result of which the 
potential naturally becomes less positive in accordance with the formula 

E = — 0*058 log(^L) — 2-8, 
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This increase in the electron concentration may, however, result in 
the first place in the deposition of a metal (hydrogen being so con¬ 
sidered), if the solubility product is exceeded. 

If, however, the reaction 

V08 + M"s Ms 

does not take place sufficiently rapidly, a metal phase in inner 
equilibrium will not be deposited, but a metal phase containing too 
many ions and electrons, in other words, a metal phase in the state of 
formation. 

The solubility product of this metal phase is, however, greater than 
that of the metal in inner equilibrium, and consequently deposition can 
first take place at a potential which is less positive or more strongly 
negative than the equilibrium potential. If the non-corrodible electrode 
is the anode, electrons will be withdrawn from the bounding liquid, and 
the potential will become more positive, but in this case a non-metal 
can first be deposited if its solubility quotient has been exceeded. But 
if the reaction 

does not proceed quickly enough, a non-metal phase is deposited, which 
is not in inner equilibrium and which has a greater solubility quotient, 
so that under these conditions deposition occurs at a potential which is 
more positive than the equilibrium potential. These processes may be 
influenced by the nature and condition of the electrode. 


19, The Solution of Metals in Water or Acids. 

It has been seen that anodic polarisation may be caused by a 
disturbance of the inner equilibrium in the electrode surface, and that 
cathodic polarisation is brought about by the deposition of a phase 
which likewise deviates from the inner equilibrium state, but in a 
direction contrary to that associated with anodic polarisation. 

Now it can be shown that such disturbed or non-equilibrium states 
can also be obtained by the action of chemical reagents or as a result 
of chemical deposition. 

In order to make this clear, it is, however, desirable more closely to 
consider the process of solution in the light of this theory. 

(a) The solution of metals in neutral aqueous salt solutions, hydrogen 
being evolved. 

The question whether a metal will liberate hydrogen from water at 
the ordinary temperature, the pressure being one atmosphere, may be 
answered from a consideration of the following equilibria 

Ms ^ MS- + V0S 

n n 


( 54 ) 
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and 

Hjj 2ll\ + 201, 

tl t 4 - tl • • • • (55) 

H2o^t2H'c,+ 200 

(1 atm.) 

The homogeneous equilibrium represented in (54) holds good for the 
case in which the liquid comes in contact with the metal, whilst (55) 
denotes the equilibrium prevailing in the liquid when this is saturated 
with hydrogen under a pressure of one atmosphere. 

It is now immediately seen that if the electron concentration (^l)m 
in the metallic equilibrium is greater than the electron concentration 
in the hydrogen equilibrium, the system Metal + Liquid cannot 
be in equilibrium. 

The hydrogen ions which diffuse into the layer bounding the metal 
will there unite with electrons to form hydrogen molecules. The 
electrons withdrawn from the liquid in contact with the metal will be 
instantaneously replaced, whilst with these electrons metallic ions also 
go into solution. 

In the above case this process will go on even though the liquid is 
saturated with hydrogen, and as a result hydrogen will escape. 

This consideration places us in a position to indicate the conditions 
under which the solution of a metal is accompanied by evolution of 
hydrogen. For this purpose use is again made of the solubility product 


so that 


and 


or 


The condition is 


or 


or 


LM=(M“£)(0xr, 

(0 x)k = -^ 


Lii. = (H\)X0x.)2 




ji, 

[hV)' 


(0l)„>(9l): 


H, 


K \ 


L 5 :>a. 


i (Mir 


(H\) 


(S6) 


(57) 
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fhp linuid to be an aqueous salt solution in which 

:curs, we can write (H*) = and the condition 




Lm > .(5S) 

"lubility products is now consulted, we see that 
"suming unary behaviour (and the values given 
:ts only hold good on that assumption) to 
these circumstances. It is clear that when 
1 of the metal by hydrogen must, conversely, 
ic will be discussed when the precipitation of 
considered. 

'!}ie liberation of hydrogen from an acid solution. 

instead of a neutral salt solution we consider an acid solution, 
uiiicrent result is naturally obtained. 

Thus if we suppose that (H*) = i and (MJ;) = i, the condition for 
the evolution of hydrogen becomes:— 

1 

or 

.(59) 

In this case all the metals standing above hydrogen in the solubility 
product series go into solution. 


20. The Disturbance of a Metal by an Acid, 

If in the process just discussed the inner equilibria in the solid and 
gaseous phases are also reviewed, the homogeneous equilibria being 
indicated by {a) and (Z>), we can write 


Ms:;tMS' + vea 


n n 

\ . . . (60) 

Ml Ml * 4 ” V0L 


H2^^t2H'L + 20L 

(«)-| 

n ti 

\ ■ ■ ■ M 


(b) 


It is now seen, without further explanation, that the abstraction of 
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electrons from {h) in equation (60), by {a) in equation (61), cannot 
really be compensated to any extent worth mentioning by the reaction 

for the concentration of (Mj,) is much too small to yield electrons 
rapidly, and hence also the evolution of hydrogen does not take place 
in the liquid but only in the bounding layer. The electrons withdrawn 
from the bounding layer will be replenished directly from the metal 
with great velocity, for the heterogeneous equilibrium 

is instantly re-established. If electrons pass from the metal to the 
solution, metallic ions from the metal will also go into solution, and 
thus we see that the true solution process consists in the direct passage 
of electrons and ions from the metal into the solution, thus 

0 s Ms"* 

^ I 

01 , yi-i 

If the behaviour of the metal is unary, the withdrawn electrons and 
ions will be replaced very rapidly as a result of the following process :— 

Ms ~>Ms + vOg, 

and the composition of the metal remains absolutely unchanged. 

If, however, ions and electrons go into solution so rapidly that 
inner equilibrium can no longer be maintained, the metallic surface 
becomes impoverished as regards ions and electrons, just as when 
anodic polarisation occurs. But in the case of hydrogen special 
circumstances may arise. Thus it is possible that the reaction 

20l + 2H I, — >• H2 

does not proceed sufficiently rapidly to remove the electrons so added, 
to the extent required by the solubility product of hydrogen. In this 
case, since the concentrations ( 0 l) and (H"l) are relatively too high and 
is too low, it follows from the heterogeneous equilibria 

20l 2H-I, 

n n. n 

20g 2H G ^2q 

that ( 0 o) and (H'g) will also be too high and that (H^q) will be too 
low; or, in other words, hydrogen containing too many ions and 
electrons will escape and the gas is therefore in the state of formation, 
a phenomenon which, as we have seen, also occurs when hydrogen is 
liberated electrolytically, and which may be called hydrogen over¬ 
voltage when the gas is liberated by purely chemical methods. Naturally 
no essential difference exists here, for whether the electrons which 


L 
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unite with hydrogen ions are introduced by the metallic cathode, or 
whether they go into solution simultaneously with the ions of the 
metal, without being supplied from an external source, the evolution 
of hydrogen remains unaffected. 


21. These Problems considered in the Light of the Phase Rule. 

In studying the various heterogeneous electrolytic processes it is 
very important that the phase rule should also be applied, for in this 
way a better insight is obtained into the different relationships. 

An E X diagram has already been employed when discussing the 
polarisation of metals which contain ions of different valencies, and 
this method will again be applied here; in this case the four component 
system metal—hydrogen—acid—water must be considered. According 
to the phase rule 

Y — n-Y ^ f , 

and thus we get 

F = 6 - r. 


If we imagine the pressure, temperature, and the sum of the con¬ 
centrations of the metallic ions and the hydrogen ions to remain 
constant 


F = 3 — f. 


Consequently when three phases co-exist the system is invariant, and 
monovariant when two phases co-exist. Hence the co existence metal- 

electrolyte is monovariant, 
i. e. under the circum¬ 
stances ■ here mentioned 
various homogeneous equi¬ 
libria are possible in our 
system, for in the electro¬ 
lyte, in which the total con¬ 
centration + (H*) is 

assumed to be constant, the 

1 . . 

ratio y-may be varied, 
l; 

and every value of this 
quotient corresponds to a 
definite value of the experi¬ 
mental electrolytic potential 
metal-electrolyte or hy¬ 
drogen—electrolyte. 

Let us now consider a 
concrete case, for example, 

. . , the system Zn—HCl-~^HoO 

the ordinary temperature, under a pressure of one atmosphere and 
wf total concentration {Zn\) + (2R\); aH* is written here 
because then the total ionic concentration remains unaltered by 
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substitutioi]. In the above EX diagram the relative concentrations 
of the zinc and hydrogen ions are indicated on the X axis, whilst on 
the Y axis the experimental electrolytic potentials of the electromotive 
equilibria zinC'—electrolyte and hydrogen electrode—electrolyte are 
given. 

The following expression holds good for the experimental electrolytic 
potential of zinc 


0-058 


log 




- 2-8 


and. for the hydrogen electrode we have 


= 


2 


2 - 8 . 


Consequently if zinc is dipped into a solution of zinc chloride of 
known concentration, if we imagine a number of zinc ions to be 
replaced by an equivalent quantity of hydrogen ions, this means that 
is diminished. The smaller (Zn’*L) becomes, the greater will be 
the logarithm of 

Lz n 

and the smaller will be the positive value of the first term. 

Hence the result is obtained that becomes more negative as the 
concentration of the zinc ion decreases. 

In Fig. 118 a represents the theoretical electric potential of zinc in 
a solution of ZnCl2, containing i grm.-mol. per litre, which is free from 
hydrogen ions. It should be noticed that solutions in which (H’) == o 
are experimentally unattainable, for in such a solution (OH') would 
he ex. In the above solution of a zinc salt the concentration of OH' 
ions must be so small that the solubility product of zinc hydroxide or 
of the basic zinc salts is not exceeded. Hence, experimentally, we do 
not start at a, but with a solution which already contains a certain 
concentration of hydrogen ions. 

For diminishing values of (Zn**) increasing potentials are always 
obtained, indicated here by a line aj. Of course the same result is 
obtained if a hydrogen electrode under a pressure of one atmosphere, 
which dips into a solution of hydrochloric acid equivalent in strength 
to the zinc chloride solution, is made the starting point, and the 
hydrogen ions therein are replaced by an equivalent quantity of zinc 
ions. 

li h represents the initial experimental electrolytic potential of the 
hydrogen electrode (this potential would be zero if (H.\) = i) as (H’l) 
diminishes, the quantity Ehs becomes less positive or more negative, as 
may be seen from the line bh. 

It should be especially emphasised that the lines af and b h relate to 
liquids. Thus, for example, the line af indicates those liquids which 
co-exist with zinc at different potentials. We know that co-existing 
phases are denoted by horizontal lines, and hence, to every liquid point 
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on the line there corresponds a second point, representing the co-existing 
zinc phase; this second point is connected with the first by a horizontal. 
If the zinc phase were absolutely free from hydrogen all these phases 
would lie on the Zn axis, but this is not the case; the zinc contains 
dissolved hydrogen, and the hydrogen content increases with increasing 
concentration of hydrogen ions. Consequently the hydrogen containing 
zinc mixed crystal phases which co-exist with liquids represented by the 
line aj are indicated by the line a 

As regards the hydrogen phases which co-exist with electrolyte on 
the line h A, it can be stated that they will not contain any appreciable 
quantity of zinc, and consequently that they lie entirely on the hydrogen 
axis. 

As is evident from the diagram, the lines aJ and h h intersect in the 
point c ] this point therefore represents a liquid which co-exists both 
with the hydrogen containing zinc phase d and with the hydrogen 
phase e, so that (0ji) = (0Ha). 

Hence the zinc phase d and the hydrogen phase e have the same 
experimental electrolytic potential. This three-phase system is invariant, 
and it can therefore exist at only one clearly defined potential. Further¬ 
more, it may be seen that the prolongations of these lines above c and 
d are metastable, i.e, they represent equilibria between metastable 
phases. 

It is of interest to calculate the ratio 


(Zn” x.) 

(2H*,;) 

for the electrolyte c. 

In the three-phase equilibrium zinc phase—electrolyte—hydrogen 
phase, the experimental electrolytic potentials of the zinc and hydrogen 
phases are identical, and we may therefore write 


Now 


and 


Eh.. 


2 (Zn "0 


- 2-8 


— - 

Hence it follows that 


or 


1 _ 2-8 

2 ( H \)2 


LL _ U. 

(Zn”i.)i “ (H\) 

LL _ (Zn’\ )i 
U. (H'l.) • 


^ It may be noticed here that the EX diagram gives the gross composition of the 
electrode, so that, for example, the particular state in which the zinc and the hydrogen 
occur is not expressed here. 
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Substituting the values for the solubility products, we obtain 


and assuming that 


( Zn -\)1 

(H'l) 




(Zn-,) = I, 

{2K\) = iio-13 


t.e, the point c is displaced to one side to a considerable extent. 

In an aqueous solution of zinc chloride, if hydrolysis does not take 
place, (H’l) == 10“'^, i,e. the composition of this solution would already 
lie to the right of the point c. 

It is known that hydrogen is evolved if 

(^m) ^ (^Ha) 

and since 

^ Ezn — — 0-058 log (0m) — 2-8 

and 

Eh, = ~ 0-058 log (0H,) - 2-8 

hydrogen will be evolved if, by reason of the composition of the 
electrolyte, the potential of the metal is more strongly negative than 
the potential of the hydrogen electrode. As is shown by the E X 
diagram, the zinc must therefore be dipped into a solution which lies 
to the right of or into a solution the composition of which corresponds, 
as regards the concentration ratio 

(Zn“^) 

with the point X^, for example. Thus we see that zinc cannot co-exist 
in a stable state with this liquid, for the liquid 7 n, having the composi¬ 
tion Xj, can only exist in stable equilibrium with the hydrogen phase 
n. A metastable co-existence of zinc with a liquid having the com¬ 
position X^ would certainly be possible at a more negative potential 
indicated by / and g. This metastable two-phase equilibrium does not 
appear, however, in the case under consideration, but a condition arises 
in which the zinc is in equilibrium with its bounding surface. This 
state is reached as the result of the solution of zinc with evolution of 
hydrogen, because, of the electrically charged particles expelled 
(electrons and ions), the electrons unite with hydrogen ions, in the 
manner already mentioned, to form hydrogen molecules. It is assumed 
here that during this process the zinc and the hydrogen behave in 
a unary manner. 

During this process of solution the liquid in the bounding layer 
becomes richer in zinc ions and poorer in hydrogen ions, and a 
bounding liquid is formed having the composition c. 

In the bounding surface, therefore, the zinc phase d, the hydrogen 
phase e and the liquid phase c co-exist. Outside the bounding layer, 
however, the electrolyte has the composition and hence zinc ions 
diffuse from the bounding surface into the surrounding liquid; hydrogen 
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ions, on the other hand, pass from the electrolyte into the bounding 
surface, where, since the solubility product of hydrogen is exceeded, 
the homogeneous reaction 

takes place, and also the heterogeneous processes 

h^l ■ 

4^ 'J' 'I' 

Hq 6<j H2G 

As has already been shown, the liquid point c is displaced con¬ 
siderably to one side, whence it follows that the line dce^ representing 
the three-phase equilibrium, is situated at practically the same height as 
the point a, 

A value would thus be obtained for the potential of the three-phase 
equilibrium, which is practically in agreement with the theoretical 
potential a of hydrogen free zinc. 

It has therefore been demonstrated that, if a zinc rod is dipped 
into an electrolyte, the composition of which corresponds with a point 
lying to the right of c, the three-phase equilibrium dee is established 
with evolution of hydrogen, and that consequently the escaping hydrogen 
has the same experimental electrolytic potential as the zinc. If now 
a hydrogen electrode is introduced into the liquid, the potential of the 
hydrogen electrode is found to be m n, i.e, a more positive potential. 
From this observation one would be inclined to conclude that under 
the overvoltage hydrogen would be developed on the zinc. This con¬ 
clusion is not, however, justified by the observation mentioned here, 
for the hydrogen liberated on the zinc is derived from a solution of 
quite another concentration from that in which the hydrogen electrode 
is placed. Thus we see that the potential of the hydrogen evolved on 
a metal can be much more negative than the potential of the hydrogen 
electrode, without overvoltage occurring.^ 


22, The Inner Equilibrium in the Metallic Surface is disturbed by 
Chemical Action resulting in the Evolution of Hydrogen. 

Hitherto it has been assumed that during the process of solution 
the metal behaves in a unary manner. The case will now be con¬ 
sidered in which the metallic surface becomes impoverished as regards 
ions and electrons, whilst the hydrogen evolved exhibits unary 
behaviour. 

It has already been shown that under these circumstances the 
potential of the metal becomes less negative, and the question now 
arises how this can be illustrated by means of an E X diagram. We 
shall again consider a liquid having the composition (Fig, 119) and, 

I It must be pointed out here that if the hydrogen dissolved in the metal to a 
considerable extent, the three-phase equilibrium dee could also lie between a and b. 
This position often occurs in cases in which two metals are concerned. 
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as in the previous case, a three-phase equilibrium is obtained between 
metal, electrolyte and hydrogen. 

Since, according to our assumption the hydrogen evolved is unary 
in its behaviour, the electrolyte will naturally lie on the line h c. The 
disturbed metal phase, the potential of which is positive, will now be 
denoted by d\ and thus the three co-existing phases just mentioned 
can be represented by the points 6 / d e\ The line a'd shown here 



only becomes significant, however, when it is possible for the metal 
phase which is not in inner equilibrium to co-exist with yet another 
electrolyte such as d. 


23. The Metal Remains in Inner Equilibrium during the Evolution 
of Hydrogen, but the Hydrogen is in the State of Formation. 

In the preceding section it was assumed that the metal phase was 
disturbed, whilst the hydrogen behaved in a unary manner. The 
converse case will now be considered; that is to say, the behaviour 
of the metal is unary and it is in contact with a hydrogen phase in 
the state of formation. The hydrogen phase contains too many ions 
and electrons, and hence its potential is more negative than when it 
is in inner equilibrium. The electrolytes of diferent compositions 
which co-exist with this hydrogen phase are situated on the line h'd 
in Fig. 120. 

Since now the liquids which co-exist with the unary metal are 
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represented by the line a /, the three-phase co-existence indicated by 
the points df d d consequently occurs here, and thus the three-phase 
potential is more negative than when the hydrogen, like the metal, 
is in inner equilibrium (Fig. ii8). The evolved hydrogen is now 
overstrained; still it would be incorrect to assume that the magnitude 
of the overvoltage is given by the difference between the potential of 
the hydrogen electrode and that of the hydrogen set free. The point 

m represents the potential 



of the hydrogen electrode, 
whilst that of the evolved 
hydrogen is defined by c'. 
The overvoltage can, how¬ 
ever, only be correctly 
indicated if the potentials 
shown have reference to 
liquids of the same com¬ 
position—that is to say, to 
the liquid c\ If this is 
borne in mind, it may be 
seen that the actual hydro¬ 
gen overvoltage is repre¬ 
sented by the line w! c\ 

It must be pointed out 
here that the potential 
lines, and in particular the 
line a/, are indicated very 
schematically. In accord¬ 
ance with equation (41) 
these lines, which originate 
at a and c respectively. 


Fig. 120. 


follow for the most part a 


nearly horizontal course; 


only on approaching the axis of the other component does an ever 


more marked increase appear. 

The line acdj (Fig. no) is therefore almost horizontal, so that 
even if the hydrogen reverts strongly into the state of formation, and 
the displacement cd is consequently relatively great, the line d'd d 
must practically coincide with dee. 


24. The Inner Equilibrium in the Surface of the Metal is disturbed 
and the Hydrogen Phase is in the State of Formation. 

The case still remains to be considered in which not only is the 
metal superficially disturbed by the process of solution, but at the 
same time the hydrogen phase in contact with the metal is not yet in 
inner equilibrium, i.e. it contains too many ions and electrons, and 
hence its potential is too negative. 

The question now arises : What value will the three-phase potential 
have under these circumstances ? 
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This case is peculiar in so faf that the disturbance of the equilibrium 
in the metal on the one hand and the state of formation of the 


hydrogen on the other act 
in opposite directions. Con¬ 
sequently, whilst the left- 
hand portion of the EX 
diagram falls, the right-hand 
portion rises; thus, for ex¬ 
ample, the point a falls 
whilst b rises. If, therefore, 
the eifect on the metal pre¬ 
dominates, the new three- 
phase potential will be more 
positive than that which 
would be obtained if the 
metal and the hydrogen 
were in inner equilibrium. 
If, however, the state of 
formation of the hydrogen 
predominates, the three- 
phase potential will in con¬ 
sequence be more negative 
than when inner equilibrium 
exists. 



n** ^ 2H* 


Fig. 121. 


The first case has been assumed in Fig. 121, The potential of the 


three-phase equilibrium formed i 
by df c' e'. The lines I 
and V e would only have 
any meaning here if, besides 
existing in inner equilibrium, 
the metal and hydrogen 
phases could also exist in 
contact with electrolytes of 
composition different from c. 

Since in this case the 'p 
hydrogen phase passes into ^ 
the state of formation, a 
hydrogen overvoltage again 
occurs, the magnitude of 
which may be found from 
the length of the line mf c'. 

In Fig. 121 a it has been 
assumed that the influence 
of the state of formation of 
the hydrogen predominates. 

In connection with the 


the process of solution is indicated 



M X 2H 


Fig. I2ia. 


concluding remarks of § 23 

it must be emphasised here that, on account of its smallness, the 
influence of the state of formation of the hydrogen on the potential 
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under consideration can in general be neglected. 
three-phase equilibrium, metal, hydrogen, electrolyte, lies 
and c will the state of formation of the hydrogen exert a gre, 
on the three-phase potential, but then the disturbance of tl:i« 
the state of formation of the hydrogen would influence “th 
in the same direction. 


25. Very Inert Metals. 

Finally a kind of limiting case must still be considered. 

If the inner equilibrium in the metal is only establisini 

will be disturbed b 
of a liquid, the < 
of which lies to t 
that indicated by 
and as a result tl 
will be more positi 
If it is assuLOi 
metal is extremes 1 
disturbance of tbci 
in the surface of 
could then proc 
that the electron 
tion in the mot; 
brium w^ould beoo 
the electron conei 
the hydrogen eqoi 
we call these oh 
centrations 
it follows from tl 
formulae for tliie 
of the metallic: 



hydrogen electrodes 


and 


Em = 


Eh,- 


RT 


RT 


In (Om)l 


1^ 


2*8 


2*8 


that in this case, since 


(®m)l - (0Ha)Lj Em = E; 


ECaJ 


or, stated in words, under these circumstances both poten 
the same. 

This result can be made clear by means of the 
Fig. 12 2, in the following way. 

The disturbance of the equilibrium has proceeded so 
metal phase has acquired the value d! instead of d. XHe 
which the metal phase d* co-exists now has the same cor 
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the electrolyte outside this bounding surface. Consequently, in this 
limiting case, the poteritial of the hydrogen in the bounding surface is 
the same as the potential of the hydrogen electrode. 


26. The Condition for the Precipitation of a Metal hy Means of 

Hydrogen. 

It has always been assumed here that the composition of the liquid 
lies to the right of the point c. But clearly cases may also occur in 
which the point representing the composition of the liquid is situated 
to the left of c. 

In this case quite analogous phenomena may be expected if, instead 
of a metal, a hydrogen electrode is introduced and hydrogen is passed 
through the liquid. 

When the composition of the liquid, lies to the left of the 
EX diagram (Fig. 123) shows that the potential of the hydrogen 
electrode, indicated by d e\ is more strongly negative than the 
potential g k, which the metallic electrode would give if this were also 
introduced, disturbances being excluded. 

Hence, in the equation 

Eh, = - 0-058 log (OhJl - 2-8, 

(0n2)h is greater than is (^m)l in the following equation :— 

Em = - 0*058 log (eM)L ~ 2*8 ; 

that is to say, if a liquid having the composition is considered. 

It is evident, therefore, that the hydrogen electrode causes the 
solubility product of the metal to be exceeded, and that on destroying 
this metastable state the metal phase will be formed. Thus the pro¬ 
cesses which take place in the bounding surface of the hydrogen 
electrode are as follows 


201, 

M“x, 


1 

208 

M-g 

20s -f M'‘s 


Qq 





H'l, 


H2q -> 2H*g + 20g, 


in which it should be noticed that the heterogeneous processes take 
place instantaneously, and consequently the homogeneous processes 
proceed much more slowly. Thus, because of the smallness of (a)L 
the reaction 

201 ,+ 

may even be neglected here. . 

As a result of the processes mentioned above a three-phase system is 
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naturally formed, consisting of a metal phase, a hydrogen phase and an 
electrolyte. If we assume for a moment that the metal establishes 
itself in inner equilibrium most quickly, the position of this electrolyte 
in our E X diagram is at once specified. 

That is to say, this electrolyte will then be indicated by c, for this 
point represents the liquid which co-exists in inner equilibrium with both 
the metal phase d and the hydrogen phase e. The liquid c, representing 
the bounding layer which is in contact with the metal phase and the 
hydrogen phase, since hydrogen ions pass into solution with the elec¬ 
trons and metallic ions are also deposited with electrons, has quite a 

different composition from 
that of the liquid outside 
the bounding surface. The 
latter contains more metallic 
ions and fewer hydrogen 
ions, so that metallic ions 
will diffuse into the bounding 
layer and hydrogen ions will 
diffuse out of it. 

Since, generally, the po¬ 
tential of the three-phase 
equilibrium mentioned here 
practically coincides with the 
equilibrium potential,^ the 
conclusion is reached that 
when the metal phase at¬ 
tains a state of equilibrium 
very quickly, the potential 
measured by means of the 
hydrogen electrode must cor¬ 
respond with the equilibrium 
potential of the metal. 

We have here assumed 
that the deposited metal 
reaches a state of inner equilibrium very quickly. If, on the other 
hand, this velocity is very small, a metal phase will be deposited 
containing too great a concentration of ions and electrons, and the 
potential of this metal phase will be more negative than that of the 
metal phase when in inner equilibrium. It is a phase in the state of 
formation. 

The limiting case is naturally that in which a metal phase is formed, 
the bounding surface of which has the same electron concentration as 
the hydrogen electrode. 

In this case, therefore, the three-phase equilibrium d' c'e' will be 
established, the potential of which is in complete agreement with the 
unaltered potential of the hydrogen electrode. 



^ Naturally this would not be the case if the difference between the normal 
potentials of the metal and the hydrogen electrode was only very small. 
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27. The Precipitation of a Metal by a Baser Metal. 

If a metal having a valency is dipped into a solution of a salt 
Of another metal M2, it will depend on the equilibria 

M, 


tl 

M 


Is 


IL ■ 


^nd 


M2g 

It 

M, 


2l ■ 


: 


^ 2l + 


\vhether precipitation of Mg will occur.^ 

From these relationships it follows that 

Lm. = (M-J;) (01 ,)^*^ 

and 

Lm, = (M^-) (0x.)5^ 

and hence the following further equations are obtained 


(Qmi) — 


Lm. 

IL/ J 


and 


(Oms) — 


(Mi,, 

'Ms H- 

M r* 

2L/ I 


Livfa Hr 

Precipitation of Mg will now occur, if 

(0Mi) > (0Ma) 


or if 


or if 


Lm. 


“11 

> 


L^a 


L (M-j:y 

T \ T ’"2- •- 

■L^M, ^ -^Ma 1 

(MS-)' 


If we choose a concrete example and assume that Mj = Zn and Mg = 
Cu, the condition for the precipitation of copper by means of zinc, since 
vi == 2 and vg = 2, is as follows :— 

(Zn“\) 

' (Cu-.y 


Lzn >T ^cu ; 


1 For the sake of simplicity the other heterogeneous equilibria are omitted 
here. 
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From the table, p. 127, we find 

Lj;,, = 10^^ * and Lc, — - ^>4 

and consequently 

Lza is times as great as Lc«- 

So long therefore as (Zn**) is less than times as great as 

(Cu**), copper will be precipitated from a solution containing copper 
and zinc salts. 

The discussion of this phenomenon is relevant here, l)ecaiLse in the 
case of this precipitation also, retardation might naturally give rise to 
unstable conditions. 

If hydrogen is substituted for one metal, precipitation of the metal 
by means of hydrogen can occur if {Bnt)h 'I'his will be 

possible, as we have already seen, in a licjuid for wliich h'n, |> ICm, and 
consequently in an electrolyte the composition of which lies to the 
left of c. 


28. The Dissolving (Aufl5sen) of Metals in Aqueous Solutions of 

the Halogens. 

It is clear that the conditions necessary for the solution of metals in 
aciueous solutions of the halogens c'un also be deduced !)y a metliod 
similar to that just employed. 

If we imagine a metal of valency v to he dippc^l into an aqueous 
solution of its chloride M('l,, at the ordinary temperature, whilst 
chlorine gas under atmospheric pressure is lnd)hled tlirough tlie 
solution, a consideration of the following equilibria is sufficient to 
establish the conditions under whicii solution takes plact*: 

Mg 

Mr. M;; d vOr. 

Cl,-h 20r.;:^2(ri. 

* 

(' atm.) 

From these eijuations it can at onc<; he S(!en that metal will go into 
solution when the electron concentration hi the me'tal e«|uilil)riuMi 
exceeds the electron concentration ^>f tlie chh^rinc <!t|uili!)riuuL 

In this case, that is to say, chlorine molecules will take up e!ec!trons, 
this reaction proceeding practically exclusively in the layitr surrounding 
the metal. 
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and since 


therefore 


Qcia — 


(crx.)" 


(QL)cia — 

The condition is, therefore, that 


(Cl% 

Qcia 


or 


or 





(cr^) 

Qcia 




( 66 ) 


From the tables on pages 127 and 128 we now see that the product 

V “ 

is in general very great. The maximum value of • (CI'l)*" 
is, however, equal to the solubility product of the salt MCh and hence, 

V 

in nearly every case, the product Lm . Q|j^ is greater than the solubility 
product (M^-) . (Cl'Lr- 

Hence it follows that as a general rule chlorine will continue to act 
on the metal even though the solid chloride has begun to he deposited., ^ 

Consequently we can now write down the condition for deposition of 
the solid salt also. In its general form this is:— 

.... (67) 

and for monovalent metals 

LM.QSla> Lgjiit 

From the tables (pp. 127 and 128) it appears that for 

AgCl; whilst M^sci = 

for 

AgBr ; = loS’i, whilst L^,Br = 

for 

Agl; = lo"*’®, whilst L^gl = lo-i®. 

We see, therefore, that in these cases the above-mentioned con¬ 
dition is always fulfilled, and the fact that these salts can exist in 
contact with their saturated solutions is to be ascribed to this 
circumstance. If 

V 

LmQqj 

the action of chlorine on the metal ceases before solid salt separates out. 
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If, however, such a salt prepared in the dry way is put into water, it 
decomposes and metal, is deposited. This happens iu the cases of 
AuCl, AuBr and AuL 

29. A Disturbance of the Inner Equilihrmni in the Metallic Surfaco 
takes place during Solution of the Metal in Aqueous Solutions of th^ 

Halogens. 

It is clear that during the treatment of a metal with an aqueous? 
halogen solution similar phenomena may appear to those whicl^ 
occur during the action of acids. If electrons and metallic ions ar^ 
withdrawn from the metal so rapidly that the inner equilibrium cannot 
readjust itself, the potential of the metal will become more positive. 

30 The Dijaerence between Metals and Non-metals.^ 

On extending these considerations to non-metals such as chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, etc., the question arises how the positive charge of 
non-metals relative to the electrolyte is to be explained, and how 
it is possible for non-metals in an electrically neutral condition to 
possess a definite electrical conductivity, even though this is very small. 

With regard to this question the author has taken up the following 
standpoint: If, for example, the non-metal chlorine is considered, 
we are forced to assume that the chlorine atom is capable of splitting 
off and taking up electrons, and that these processes take place sido 
by side. 

The following equations illustrate this assumption :— 

2xCVq + 2X0a .... (69) 

and 

+ 2y0G syCl'o . • . . (70) 

X and y are fractions of the total number of molecules. 

Since the electrons taken up according to equation (70) aro 
produced in the dissociation process represented by equation (6 q) tho 
relationship 

y^x 

must exist. In the limiting case 3/ = x, the gaseous chlorine would 
contain an equal number of positive and negative ions, but no electrons 
at all. Since chlorine is a non-metal, x, and therefore y also, must bo 
very small. ^ Strange to say, the chlorine phase in contact with electrolyto 
is now positively charged, although elementary chlorine contains moro 
positive than negative ions. This circumstance, in conjunction with tho 
behaviour in other respects of chlorine in the ionic condition, leads to 
the conclusion that, in the case of the non-metal chlorine, to all intent 
negative ions only go into solution; they possess, therefore, a muclit 
greater solubility than the positive ions. 

^ Fe 7 'sl. Ko 7 t. AkaL v. Wet, 27 ,1470(1919). 
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these considerations do not render the calculation of the 
difference of potential in the slightest degree more difficult, and 
consequently the thermodynamical deduction previously given leads to 
the following formula for the negative ions :_ 

^ F (Cl'i.) • • • . (71) 

and for the positive ions 

A - - In K-V(Cl-a) 

^ F (Cl-i.) • • • (7^) 

If we set out from the fundamental equation 

A — Ir, A RT , Kfl 

which possesses general validity, since the electron is the common 
constituent of all matter, we can substitute the value of (^j,) for {62), 
and this can be obtained from the equilibrium 

CI 21 , + 201. aCl'i, 

by applying the law of mass action. The following well-known formula 
is then obtained :— 


RT K-(cgx. 

^ ~ 2 F {C 1 'x .)2 .... (73) 

Similarly, with regard to the equilibrium 

CI 21 , qt 20*1, + 201. 

we get 

^ “ 2F ^ (a*i,)2 • • • • (74) 

If it is desired to obtain a formula in which both kinds of ions 
are simultaneously considered, the value of {6l), for example, obtained 
from the equilibrium 

0*1, -f- 201 O'l 

is substituted. The following relationship is then obtained:— 

^ RT, K(Cri,) , . 

^ ~ 2F' ^ (O'l.) • • • • (75) 


• (74) 


Since practically none but negative chlorine ions go into solution, 
naturally only equations (71) and (73) have any practical significance. 

These considerations concerning the non-metal chlorine, which are 
a necessary consequence of the new views with regard to electromotive 
e(|uilibria, lead to a standpoint from which both metals and non-metals 
can be surveyed in a very satisfactory manner. 

Since the metallic and the non-metallic properties in the periodic 
classification of the elements merge gradually into one another, the 
theory must accordingly allow it to be clearly seen that the difference 
between the metallic and the non-metallic states is quantitative only, 
and that therefore every possible intermediate stage may exist. 

M 
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Our theory can, in fact, satisfy this reciuirement, since it is assumed 
that the atoms of all elements, metals and non-metals, can split off or 
take up electrons, and that conse(|uently the following reactions can 
take place in the presence of each other 



and 


yK -I- y vjO -> y h,n, ■ 


in which represents the molecule of the element for tlie time being 
and and represent the positive and negative ions respectively. 

For metals, n and likewise and in^ will in most cast?s l)e ec|ual to 
I, and when this is not the case will often be ecpuil to m^. As 
regards vj and it may be pointed out that tliese c|iiantities too, 
will, in all probability, often be c(|ual to one another. 

It can only be stated with certainty, how^ever, that 


n ^ i 


• ( 7 H) 


whence it follows that when vj — am! positive i(ins will 

predominate. The answer to the (piestion, ** How may metals l)e 
distinguished from noivmetals ? ** is, therefore, 

I. In the case of metals x is relatively large ; for noi^metals, how¬ 
ever, it is very small, whilst y is probably relatively much smaller than 
X where metals are concerned. 


2. In aqueous solutions the positive ions of metals and the negative 
ions in the case of non-metals have the greater solubility.^ 

The difference Ijetween the solulnlities of thet |'K.)siiivtj and negative 
ions is so great, when dements possessing c*xc*hisively nu*ta!lic c^r con¬ 
clusively non-nietaliic properties are toonsidcred, tluit as a rule only the 
positive or the negative ions, so far as the electromotive !)ehaviour is 
concerned, need be noticed. When dealing with tin* intermediate or 
hybrid elements, how'ever, such as iodine, sul|)!iiir, selenium, arsenic, 
antimony, etc., both kinds of ions must decidedly hu taken into 
consideration. 


In other res|)ects it may be ncocessary, iKnvever, also to caaisider 
both kinds of metallic ions, as in the formation of compounds diffcnnit 
metals.'^ 


31. Polarisation Phenomena in the Case of Non-Metals. 

I.et us now consider the ])olarisation cd non nuUals. Wlsen during 
electrolysis these elements are deposited on tiie anode, clrctrons art* 
given up to this electrode, d'he anodi* consists t)f ihct element to 
be deposited or of a so-called non-corrodihle cleclrtKlt*, though in this 
case, too, as will be more fully explained in a lat«‘r scctitjn, from tlu: 
electromotive point of view the electrode nmst !>c looked upon as 

^ In other solvents the behaviour nsay be difTerent. 

That is to say, ions of o|)j)(>site cliarge give rise to ei^inpoiinds, \^!hc*h i'. also 
possible with ions of the same element. 
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though it were composed of the element deposited. When the pheno¬ 
mena associated with the polarisation of metals were discussed only 
positive metallic ions and electrons were taken into consideration, and 
this appeared to be quite sufficient, especially in those cases in which 
the metallic character was very pronounced. In the case of non-metals, 
however, matters are somewhat different, for since, according to present- 
day knowledge, there is only one kind of electron, we are compelled to 
assume, as the author has shown, that non-metals contain positive and 
negative ions and electrons in addition to uncharged molecules or atoms, 
in order to explain the small electrical conductivity of pure non-metals 
and the positive charge which they are able to assume when in contact 
.with an electrolyte. As regards elements of very pronounced non- 
metallic character, it is for the most part sufficient to consider the 
negative ions and electrons only, provided it is recognised that positive 
ions also are present, which, however, practically speaking, do not go 
into solution at all. 

(a) The polarisation of chlorine. 

The polarisation which takes place during the anodic deposition of 
chlorine can be explained in the following way :— 

When the chlorine electrode is made the anode, electrons are with¬ 
drawn from this electrode. If now chlorine were a metal, the potential 
of the electrode would remain unaltered if, as a result of the electro¬ 
ionisation 

CI2G “I" 

the withdrawn electrons were replaced at once, and the excess of 
positive ions went into solution. In consequence of the extremely 
small solubility of the positive ions, however, the latter process is here 
impossible, and hence the potential of the chlorine electrode only 
remains constant if negative chlorine ions from the electrolyte are 
deposited on the chlorine electrode, thereupon passing into molecular 
chlorine, electrons being split off. This chlorine naturally dissociates 
to an extremely small extent into positive ions and electrons. Neglecting 
this secondary electro-ionisation, the whole process may be represented 
in the following way :— 

+ 20a 2C1 'g 

t 

2C1'l. 

As we have already emphasised, the heterogeneous equilibrium 
between the chlorine ions in the gaseous phase and in the electrolyte 
must always be instantaneously established, so that it depends on the 
velocity with which electrons are split off from the gas phase whether 
the chlorine electrode will retain its potential. 

When the current density exceeds a given value, i. e. when electrons 
are withdrawn with a velocity greater than a certain fixed rate, retarda¬ 
tions appear, for the separation of electrons can no longer keep pace 
with the rate at which they are withdrawn. The chlorine electrode will 
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then contain too few electrons and too many negative chlorine ions. 
From equation (71) 


A = 


F (CI'l) 


it follows without further discussion that the potential difference becomes 
more positive, for (Cl'a) has increased, whilst (CI'l) may be regarded as 
constant. 

Since, however, as we have seen, the Volta effect has never been 
determined, and this quantity must change as a result of the phenomena 
associated with polarisation, it is necessary here also to make use of a 
formula in which the Volta effect does not occur. Hence equation (42) 
is employed, which for chlorine runs as follows :— 

E = log - 2-8 . . . (79) 


In order to determine how the solubility quotient changes in 
consequence of polarisation, it must again be noticed that equation (71) 
and the electronic equation (17) 


A = 



K',(0a) 

(9l) 


are valid, even when inner equilibrium does not exist. Now it follows 
from (17) and (71), that 

(Cl'o) (Oi) 

It was found that when anodic polarisation occurred, the chlorine 
electrode contained too few electrons and too many negative chlorine 
ions. The quotient 

(9o) 

(Cl'a) 


had consequently become smaller, and hence 


must have been increased. 
The solubility quotient 


(Oj.) 


Qa.= 


(Cl'i,)2 


has therefore increased as a result of anodic polarisation during the 
separation of chlorine, and hence E has also become more positive. 

(b) The polarisation of oxygen. 

Although it is almost superfluous, the oxygen electrode also may be 
briefly discussed here. 

After introducing the value for obtained from the equation 

02j^ + 4 ^l 20"l • • ' • . (80) 
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the electron equation (17) yields the following expression 


A = 


4F 


or, if is obtained from 

2H2OL + Ogj. + 40 l 40H'l 

this expression results :— 

(O2,) 

These formulae cannot tell us anything concerning polarisation 
following equations :— 

2F “ ( 0 "l) • » • • 

and 

_ RT KKV(0"o) 

2F (OH'i,)2 


(81) 

(82) 

(83) 

the 

(84) 

(85) 


which are analogous to (71) and which are obtained from the foregoing 
by substituting the value for (0 "l) from the relationship 

H2O + O" lit 2OH' 


are, however, quite suitable for this purpose. 

Still, it is best to employ the equation for the experimental electrical 
potential. 

From (17) and (84) we get 


(0a)^ 

(0"a)‘ (0L? 


( 86 ) 


In the case of anodic polarisation, which may occur during the 
separation of oxygen, the oxygen electrode will contain too few electrons 
and too many negative oxygen ions. 

The quotient 

(O"o) 

therefore diminishes, and in consequence 


increases. From equation (80) it follows that the solubility quotient for 
oxygen under a pressure of one atmosphere is given by the expression 


O'-(0:4^ 


(87) 


This quotient therefore increases as a result of anodic polarisation. 
The equation for the experimental electrical potential is as follows :— 


0-058 Q', 

4 '‘’*(0 


02 




( 88 ) 
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and hence, in this case again, E will become more positive; for (OH') 
being constant, (Ol") must also be constant. 

It may further be pointed out here that if (17) is combined, not 
with (84), but with (85), which is moreover advantageous, equation (89) 
results. 


(0"a)’ (0X.)* 


(89) 


If we now proceed to derive a formula for the solubility quotient of 
oxygen from (82) we obtain 


O . . 

( 0^)4 


(90) 


The equation for the experimental electrical potential then assumes 
the form » 


E = log - . 

4 ^ (OH'i)* 


2*8 


• (91) 


Since when oxygen undergoes anodic polarisation 


(0"«) 

decreases 

(OH'O 

( 01 .)^ 


increases, and consequently Qo^ must also become greater. Hence E 
will be more strongly positive. 


32. Amphoteric Elements. 

It has already been stated that the amphoteric elements may be 
recognised by the fact that they can send both positive and negative 
ions into solution. 

If therefore an amphoteric element is made the anode, it is possible 
not only for positive ions to go into solution, but also for negative ions 
from the solution to be deposited on the anode. 

If, on the other hand, an amphoteric element is made the cathode, 
naturally the reverse process takes place, and it is not only possible for 
positive ions to be precipitated on the cathode, but also for negative 
ions to pass into solution. 

The closer study of these as yet but little investigated elements must 
seem especially attractive in the light of these new views, and it also 
promises to be very profitable, the more so now that the way to 
experimental investigation has been prepared theoretically. 

33. Non-corrodible Electrodes. 

The case has already been considered in which a metal dipped into 
a liquid saturated with hydrogen, the composition of which in the EX 
diagram is determined by a point lying to the right of c, is so inert that 
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the electron concentration in the metal equilibrium is equal to the 
electron concentration in the hydrogen equilibrium. is then equal 
to Eh2, i- e. the experimental electrical potential of the metal and of the 
hydrogen electrode are equal to one another, or, in other words, the 
metallic electrode behaves as a hydrogen electrode. Nownon-corrodible 
electrodes consist of metals which may be said to be ideally inactive^ 
and, thanks to this circumstance, such metals may be used in the 
construction of gas electrodes. 

Thus, if a platinum electrode is dipped into an aqueous solution of 
an acid, hydrogen being at the same time passed through the solution, 
in a short time the electron 
concentration of the platinum 
equilibrium 

PtL^±Pf‘-i. + 40L 

will become equal to the elec¬ 
tron concentration in the 
hydrogen equilibrium 

H2^2H-x. + 0i, 

and consequently the platinum 
electrode must behave as a 
hydrogen electrode. 

This result can easily be 
illustrated by means of an E X 
diagram (see Fig. 124). 

Although, in consequence 
of the inertness of this metal, 
the normal potential of platinum 
in a state of inner equilibrium 
is not accurately known, it may 

nevertheless be stated with certainty, that, if this equilibrium potential 
were measurable, it would be found to be decidedly more positive than 
hydrogen. Hence, in the graphic representation, the point c, indi¬ 
cating the composition of the electrolyte which is in electromotive 
equilibrium with both platinum and hydrogen, would be displaced so 
much to one side that it would almost coincide with the hydrogen axis. 

For the sake of clearness, however, in the accompanying diagram it 
has been intentionally assumed that the point c is not so far displaced 
to one side. 

The hydrogen potential for a solution having the composition is 
indicated by the point c\ which lies on the metastable prolongation of 
the line a c. 

If a platinum electrode is dipped into this solution and hydrogen is 
simultaneously bubbled through it, after a short time the platinum 
electrode exhibits the same potential as the hydrogen electrode. 
Hence it results that the solution under consideration is in electro¬ 
motive equilibrium not only with hydrogen but also with platinum. 

If this platinum phase containing hydrogen is represented by 
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this disturbed platinum state could still co-exist with electrolytes of 
different compositions \ the line c' V indicates the electrolytes which 
would he in electromotive equilibrium with metal phases represented 

by the line e* V, . i j • 

The experimental electrical potential of the platinum electrode is, 
therefore, in this case, the same as the potential of the three-phase 
equilibrium indicated by the points d! c' 

Since, as has been stated, c coincides approximately with the 
hydrogen axis, and since, on applying a non-corrodible electrode as a 
hydrogen electrode, this electrode exists in a solution which is alrnost 
entirely free from ions of the metal constituting the electrode, like¬ 
wise lies entirely on the hydrogen side, f. e. the point c', like c, also 
practically coincides with a. 

This explains the fact that different non-corrodible electrodes, when 
used as hydrogen electrodes in the same solution, exhibit practically the 
same electrical potential. 

It has been shown here that non-corrodible electrodes are character¬ 
ised by “ideal inertness.” They are unable to exhibit their own 
proper equilibrium potential, because the potential is entirely deter¬ 
mined by the electron concentration prevailing in the electrolyte. 

This circumstance is very convenient in experimental electro-chemical 
investigations, for it renders it possible to measure potentials which 
would otherwise have remained unknown. 

Thus. wp. are able, by means of non-corrodible electrodes, to deter- 
others (excluding gas potentials), the so-called and 
itioned oxidation and reduction potentials. If, for 
.tinum electrode is immersed in a solution containing 
ud ferric salts, the electron concentration of the platinum 
lum adjusts itself in accordance with the electron concentration 
cAiauixig in the equilibrium 

Fe-x.:i±Fe-L + 0L, 


and hence it is possible to determine the potential difference of the 
platinum electrode by introducing into the electronic equation (17) a 
value for obtained from the above equilibrium. In this way we 
get 


A== 


F K ’ (FeL**) * 


Similarly, by substituting {Bj) in the equation 


E = - 


RT 

F 


In (0l) 


2*8 


the following expression for the experimental electrical potential is 
obtained:— 


E-^ln 
E - E In ■ 


By using methods similar to that employed here for a ferro-ferri 
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solution, a general equation may, of course, be obtained for the potential 
of a non-corrodible electrode, in relation to any solution, in which an 
equilibrium exists between molecules, atoms, ions and electrons respec- 
tively. 

If the equilibrium is represented by the equation 

+ qD + 

then 


£ _ In __ o 

rF ^ (aHb)^ 


34. Polarisation Phenomena in the Light of the Phase Rule. 

The phenomena which make their appearance during anodic and 
cathodic polarisation may also be very clearly illustrated by means of 
an E X diagram. 




Let us assume that a base metal M** is dipped into a solution of 
composition lying to the left of and that this metal is made the 
anode. Then, if inner equilibrium is not established sufficiently quickly, 
its potential will be less negative, or, in other words, anodic polarisation 
occurs. Instead of the co-existence S—L we then get, as is shown in 
Fig. 125, for a given current density, co-existence between the disturbed 
metal phase S' and the electrolyte L'. 

If now the disturbance is allowed to become very marked, either 
in consequence of the natural inertness of the metal or because of the 
action of a negative catalyst, certain peculiarities may still be noticed. 
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In the E X diagram solutions will be considered in which the ratio 
2H 

passes through every possible value. Each of these solutions 
contains a certain concentration of OH' ions, and since 


(OH'l) will increase from right to left. 

If we now imagine a case in which a platinum electrode is in¬ 
troduced into a solution through which oxygen is passed instead of 
hydrogen, we shall measure the oxygen 'potential and this will become 
less positive as the concentration of (OH') ions increases. A line can 
therefore be drawn in the E X diagram to indicate the oxygen potential. 
From the table on page 127 we find the normal equilibrium potential of 
oxygen, (OH') therefore = i, relative to that of hydrogen, to be + 0*41 
volts. The oxygen potential in a solution in which (H*) = 2 and * 
consequently (OH') = ^*10”^^ has, according to the equation 




0-05^ 


log 


Qo. 


— 2 * 8 , 


a still higher positive value, namely + 1*3 volts. This line begins, 
therefore, on the hydrogen axis at a point which is 1*3 volts more 
positive than b. 

The line for the oxygen potential, bogof thus lies, as has been 
schematically shown here, far below the line b c relating to the hydrogen 
potential. 

Now it is clear that if the disturbance of the metal can be carried so 
far that it reaches S", so that the co-existing electrolyte L" can also 
co-exist with the oxygen electrode at the same potential, oxygen will be 
deposited on the anode, whilst this will dissolve to a greater or less 
extent. 

Thus a three-phase equilibrium metal phase—electrolyte—oxygen 
phase is again obtained, the last mentioned, however, is not shown in 
this graphical representation for the sake of simplicity; in addition the 
metal phase may now contain oxygen. This, however, is no obstacle, 
for here we are only concerned to explain the evolution of oxygen. 
The main point is, that under these circumstances a three-phase equili¬ 
brium is obtained, which corresponds to a definite potential, the 
temperature, pressure and total ion concentration being constant. 

Clearly by increasing the current density the potential may become 
yet more positive, especially if the disturbed metal co-exists with an 
oxygen phase in the state of formation. Finally it may be mentioned 
here that it seems possible for the disturbance of the metal to become 
so great that the metallic surface contains so few ions and electrons 
as to offer a perceptible resistance to the electric current. 

If instead of a base metal a noble metal were considered, the 
position schematically represented in the EX diagram (Fig. 125a) 
would be obtained. 
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It is here of importance to determine where the point of intersection 
0 of the oxygen potential line go with the metal potential line b c lies 
for a noble metal, e, g. silver. 

This point of intersection would indicate the electrolyte which 
co-exists with silver and oxygen when both elements are in inner equili- 
briurn. In this case the electron concentrations in the silver equilibrium 
and in the oxygen equilibrium in the liquid are equal to one another. 

Consequently, since 


and 




^Ag 

(Ag*L) 


we can write 


(0oJ = 


(QHQ 


^Ag _(OH') 


or 


If we now put 
we get 
and hence 


10-61*9 X io65 = (OH'iXAg-x.). 
(Ag-L)=i 

(OH'l) = 10 - 6-9 


(H-^) = 10-71 


Consequently a neutral silver sulphate solution in which (H*l)== 
io ~7 still lies to the left of the point O, i. e. silver dipped into a neutral 
aqueous solution of silver sulphate does not constitute a i-atmosphere 
oxygen electrode. 

As a result of these considerations, the composition Xi of the 
solution is indicated in Fig. 125a to the left of the point O; whilst S L 
represents the co-existence for unary behaviour, S" L" indicates the 
co-existence for anodic polarisation up to the point at which oxygen 
is evolved. 


(b) Cathodic Polarisation. 

If the metal is made the cathode, the potential will be more negative 
if the inner metallic equilibrium is not established sufficiently quickly, 
and consequently, during the potential rneasurement, the metal still 
exists in the state of formation. 

Hence, for a given current density, the co-existence of the metal 
phase with electrolyte will be indicated, as in Fig. 125, by SiL^. 

If now the distance of the deposited metal from the equilibrium 
state is increased still more by increasing the current density, and if Sg 
has become the metal phase, at which point the co-existing electrolyte 
also co-exists with hydrogen at the same potential, the deposition of 
the metal will be accompanied by evolution of hydrogen, and a three- 
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phase equilibrium is again obtained which carries with it a constant 
potential. A further increase of the negative potential can now be 
brought about by increasing the current density, and then it is possible 
that the hydrogen phase in contact with the deposited metal is like¬ 
wise unable to subside into inner equilibrium, or is converted into the 
state of formation. 

If the metal is a noble one the form of the E X diagram is as 
sketched in Fig. J2^a. If cathodic polarisation is allowed to go on 
to such an extent that evolution of hydrogen occurs, the two-phase 
co-existence S L is converted into the three-phase co-existence Lg 
i. e. into a co-existence of the electrolyte with metal and hydrogen. 

It is clear that in the case considered in Fig. 125 the eventual 
state of formation of the hydrogen can exert practically no appreciable 
influence on the potential. If, however, the electrolyte c lies markedly 
on the hydrogen side, as in Fig. i25<2, i, e. if the metal is a noble one 
and if the solution under consideration is one of a pure acid or a 
solution having a relatively high hydrogen ion concentration, then any 
displacement upwards of the line a c results in almost exactly as marked 
an increase in the three-phase potential; or, in other words, the state of 
formation of the hydrogen then has a distinct influence. 

On account of the varying catalytic influences, however, this state of 
formation of hydrogen will differ in different metals. 

35. Small Concentrations. 

Before bringing this chapter to a conclusion one more question may 
be discussed, which, on account of its importance, has every claim to 
consideration. It concerns the small concentrations with which these 
new views compel us to work. 

These small concentrations present peculiar difficulties, which can, 
however, already be partially removed. These difficulties will here be 
treated separately. 

(a) The great velocity with which electronic reactions take place in the 
hounding surface, metal — electrolyte. 

The first difficulty to be mentioned arises from the great velocity 
with which reactions between a metal and an electrolyte can take 
place. According to the theory developed here the evolution of 
hydrogen, for example, which appears when zinc is dipped into an 
aqueous solution of hydrochloric acid, is due to electrons, although the 
electron concentration in the reacting liquid is so extremely small. 

If the following zinc equilibrium is considered :— 

Zns ::;t Zn'*s + 263 (a) 

n n n .... (i) 

Zni, qi Zn\ + 261, (b) 
and also the hydrogen equilibrium 

H21, 2H X “H 20 X) 


( 2 ) 
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it has been emphasised that since the electron concentration in 
equilibrium (i^>) i§ greater than in equilibrium (2), the electrons 
sent into solution by the zinc will unite with hydrogen ions with 
the formation of hydrogen molecules. 

If reaction (2) were to take place extremely slowly, an electron 
concentration corresponding to the metal equilibrium (Z>) would 
prevail throughout the liquid, and naturally equilibrium (2) would 
not then be established. 

But the reaction mentioned proceeds rapidly, much more rapidly 
than electrons at a great distance from the electrode can be replaced 
by diffusion, and thus the reaction is immediately shifted towards 
the bounding surface. 

The heterogeneous equilibrium between the metal and the liquid 
bounding surface is established instantaneously, as has already been 
emphasised repeatedly, and therefore, at all events, much more rapidly 
than the homogeneous equilibrium (i^). Hence it may be concluded 
that the electrons withdrawn from the liquid bounding surface by the 
reaction 

2H I, + 

will be replaced by the heterogeneous reaction 

es 

I 

and practically not at all by the homogeneous reaction (i^). 

Now the difficulty referred to consists in this. Although the 
solubility product of zinc has the value the velocity of 

formation of hydrogen is so 
enormously great. In the first 
place, it must be pointed out 
most emphatically that the elec¬ 
tron concentration calculated ^ 
from the solubility product holds 
good for the liquid outside the 
hounding layer, whilst the re¬ 
action considered here takes x 

place in this bounding layer. Fig. 126. 

Consequently it is desirable that 

this bounding layer should be taken into consideration here. The 
theory of capillarity teaches that the so-called discontinuity between a 
gaseous phase and a liquid phase or between two liquid phases is 
really a continuity which follows an extremely steep course. This is 
graphically expressed in Fig. 126. In this diagram any arbitrary 
property is plotted as a function of the difference from a definite layer. 

Between b and c, therefore, there lies a continually changing transition 
layer. 

If, however, the co-existence of a metallic phase with a liquid 
is considered, a complication is encountered, it is true, for one phase 
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represents an oriented state and the other an unoriented state; but in 
any case the electron concentration in the liquid transition layer will 
increase markedly as the metallic transitional layer is approached. The 
hydrogen ions which diffuse into the liquid transition layer will, there¬ 
fore, be converted into molecular hydrogen with so much the greater 
velocity the more deeply they penetrate. The amount of hydrogen 
evolved per second is approximately given by the formula 

and since the concentration of hydrogen ions in a given layer increases 
with the velocity of diffusion, this will be an important factor in the 
evolution of hydrogen. The latter is not controlled, however, by this 
factor alone, for this would only be the case if the reaction constant li 
were infinitely great. The greater the value of naturally so much 
the more closely will the velocity with which hydrogen is evolved 
approximate to the velocity of diffusion. For the sake of simplicity it 
is assumed here that this formula also holds good for the bounding 
layer. 

From these considerations the possibility is seen of a rapid 
evolution of hydrogen taking place, although the electron concentration 
outside the liquid transition layer is extremely small. 

Recapitulating, it may therefore be stated : The great velocity 
with which reactions between metallic phases and liquids take place 
presents no difficulty when the question is considered more closely. 

These considerations also show how it is possible for different 
substances in the coexisting liquid to influence the velocities of internal 
changes in the metallic phase, for they lead to the view that in the 
metallic surface all the constituents of the coexisting liquid are 
dissolved to a certain extent. 

(b) The significance of the extremely small concentrations calculated 
from the solubility products and the solubility quotients. 

This question constitutes another difficulty. 

In dealing with this matter it must be remembered that the whole 
question of the significance of minute concentrations has already been 
very thoroughly discussed. Thus, Ostwald^ believed the small 
concentration of silver ions calculated for the equilibrium 

Ag(CN)"3 Ag- + 3CN' 

must mean that many ions are indeed formed, but that they only exist 
for a very short time. Taking this view as his starting-point, Haber ^ 
then calculated the mean period of existence for ions, the concentration 
of which was of the order of magnitude He arrived at the result, 

* In this case the second term of the right-hand side of the equation, which 
concerns the splitting up of the hydrogen, may be neglected on the ground of its 
relatively small value. 

Z. f, Elektrochem.^ 10 (1904)* ^ Z. f. Elektroche?n.^ 10, 433 (1904). 
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however, that, in order for it to move through a path of atomic dimensions 
during its period of existence, the ion would have to have a velocity one 
million times greater than the velocity of light. This consideration led 
him to the conclusion that the reality of minute concentrations could 
not be maintained except by arbitrary means. 

Bodlander^ considered that no reason had been advanced for 
doubting the reality of the minute concentrations of silver ions in com¬ 
plex solutions. The concentrations calculated from the potential 
difference are found to be accurate when they can be determined 
analytically. On that account, in his opinion, it would be inconceivable 
that a limit should exist at some point or other beyond which the 
concentration is only a postulate and has no reality. This view, how¬ 
ever, is incorrect, and Haber ^ pointed out that it just depends whether 
it is permissible to continue the extrapolation into the region of 
extremely small concentrations. 

Abegg® urged another point of view. He recognised the reality 
of minute concentrations and pointed out that minute equilibrium 
concentrations could be established very rapidly, if only the ions 
which are present in these small concentrations could be subsequently 
replaced very quickly. 

In this connection he pointed out that a mercury electrode in a 
solution in which the concentration of mercury ions is very minute, 
only exhibits a reproducible and correct potential when the small 
mercury concentration can be traced to a very slightly dissociated 
complex ion, which is present in greater concentration. 

DanneeH made an attempt to save the assumption of minute 
concentrations, in which he adopted Ostwald^s standpoint, but then 
assumed that an ion might be considered to be free at much smaller 
distances than atomic dimensions. 

Finally, Haber® discussed these various interpretations, but re¬ 
mained of the same opinion as before, namely, that the minute 
concentrations calculated would have no reality, but would be 
imaginary quantities. 

The difficulty discussed here is met with in various regions. It is 
found in the solubility products of many very slightly soluble hydroxides 
and salts, again in the concentrations of the very slightly volatile con¬ 
stituents of a gaseous phase calculated from various chemical equilibria 
between gases and solids, and in general in the calculated vapour 
pressures of all so-called non-volatile bodies and all extremely dilute 
gases. 

Finally, the same difficulty is met with in the solution tensions 
calculated by Nernst and in the extremely small electron concentrations 
calculated from the solubility products of the metals and the solubility 
quotients of the non-metals. 

In the author’s opinion the matter must be looked at in this way. 
All the above-mentioned calculations of concentrations are, in reality, 

^ Z. f. Elektrochem.j 10 , 604 ( 1904 ). ^ loc. cit. 

® Z.f' Elektrochenu^ 10 , 607 ( 1904 ). Ibid,^ 609 ( 1904 ). 

® Ibid., 733 ( 1904 ). 
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extrapolations into a concentration region, in which ordinary thermo¬ 
dynamical methods of calculations are no longer really applicable. 

No great value can therefore be attached to the absolute magnitudes 
of the calculated concentrations; it is possible, after all, that these 
concentrations are in reality a certain amount greater than the calcu¬ 
lated values, and we must consequently be most cautious when these 
amounts are considered as arithmetical quantities. 

It must be emphasised, however, that these considerations do not 
alter the significance of the solubility products and solubility quotients 
so far as this theory is concerned. 

In the event of its being necessary at some future time to correct 
the calculated concentrations, the solubility products and quotients will 
still be in the same order and they will remain in the same ratio. 



CHAPTER VIII 


PHOTOCHEMICAL AND ELECTROCHEMICAL EQUILIBRIA 

It may be mentioned at this point, that although in the theoretical 
considerations hitherto developed only temperature, pressure and com¬ 
position have been regarded as independent variables, cases also occur 
in which, in addition to these variables, still others make their appear¬ 
ance ; namely, the intensity of any kind of light or the intensity of the 
electrical energy. 

The phase rule must then be slightly altered, and instead of 
'F ~ n 2 — rwe must write F = ^ + 3 — r. 

If, for example, w = x and r = i, i. e. if we have a unary system in 
a smgle phase, under ordinary circumstances F = 2, and consequently 
at a definite temperature and pressure the system is invariant, that 
is to say, it is completely defined. If, however, the system is sensitive 
to light or electrical energy, under the action of either of these, 
when w = I and r = i, at a definite temperature and pressure it still 
possesses one degree of freedom, i,e. every value of the intensity 
of the light or of the electrical energy corresponds to a different state. 
The position of the inner equilibrium in any phase of a unary system 
which is sensitive to light or to electrical energy depends, therefore, 
at a given temperature and pressure, on the light intensity or the 
intensity of the electrical energy, and it can, therefore, in these cases, 
be illustrated by an (I X)pt di^or^a’T^ 

It is well known that, as .. 

known as photothermic or elecLiuLiit::iiiiiu uiuuiugcucuua c4uuAuiia, 
established with great velocity, and they then correspond with the 
ordinary thermally attainable equilibria at higher temperatures, with 
regard to the equilibrium position, and indeed in the greater temperature 
stability of the substances concerned. Since the reaction velocity 
diminishes very rapidly as the temperature falls, it is possible, by making 
use of the so-called foreign energy, to cause changes to take place at the 
ordinary temperature and pressure which, in the absence of the influence 
exerted by these forms of energy, are entirely lacking, and which then 
are only realisable at higher temperatures when no decomposition sets 
in. For these reasons, too, the forms of energy in question have often 
falsely been compared with catalysts. 

If heterogeneous equilibria are now considered and if, for example, 
n = I and r = 2, F will be equal to 2. Consequently, if a definite pressure 
is chosen, the temperature of the two-phase equilibrium will depend 
only on the intensity of the foreign energy. If a binary system in iwo 
N 177 
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phases is considered, so that n = 2 and r = 2, it is seen that for a 
definite pressure and a definite composition the temperature of the two- 
phase equilibrium again depends on the intensity of the foreign energy, 
and so on. 

Now there are doubtless many sluggish pseudo-systems which are 
sensitive to the foreign energies just mentioned. On the application of 
one of these forms of energy an internal change occurs, which will lead, 
at the ordinary temperature and pressure, to an end state corresponding 
with a purely thermal equilibrium at another temperature. To this 
type belong, for example, the so-called phototropic substances, which 
constitute therefore very beautiful material with which to test the theory 
developed here. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE RONTGEN SPECTRA OF CRYSTALS 

The researches of Laue^ and of W. L. and W. H. Bragg ^ on the 
diffraction of X-rays by means of crystals originally gave rise to a 
conception of the solid state which was not in agreement with our 
chemical ideas. 

The quintessence of this conception lay in the assumption that 
every atom of a crystalline substance which occupies a definite position 
in the lattice must be united with every neighbouring atom by forces 
of the same nature. 

As a consequence of this, clearly, the molecular conception of the 
solid state must have undergone a fundamental change. 

Thus, in the crystalline phase, the forces which exist between the 
atoms would then be of one kind only, whilst in the liquid phase, for 
example, the attractive force might be resolved into two different 
components. Of these the one component consists of forces which are 
universal, the action of which on any given mass is independent of the 
presence at the same time of other masses (physical forces of attraction), 
whilst the other portion consists of local forces, whose action on a given 
mass is dependent on whether the force is already partially saturated or 
not (chemical forces or valency). 

As a result of the conclusion just mentioned, which is a necessary 
consequence of Bragg^s theory, this theory was immediately disputed by 
Smits and Scheffer ^ from the chemical side and by Beckenkamp ^ and 
Niggli ^ from the crystallographic point of view. The chief argument 
adduced from the chemical standpoint was, that the universal 
homogeneous bond is at variance not only with our chemical judgment, 
but also with all the modern theories of the atom : Boltzmann,® Bohr,"^ 
Stark,® Lewis,® Langmuir.^® 

The question naturally arises here: Does the chemical binding 

^ Siizungher. d. Bayer, Alzad. d. Wtss., June (1912). 

^ Proc. Cambridge Phil. Soc. 17 , I, p. 43 (1912). 

® Pi-oc. Kon. Akad. v. Wet.^ Amsterdam, 19 , 432 (1916). We also gave a model, 
simply to illustrate our ideas. This model is inaccurate, but naturally this does not 
in the least weaken the objections brought against Bragg’s theory. 

^ Leitfaden der ICrislallographie, pp. 379, 410 seq. 

^ Geofnetrische Kristallographie des Diskonimitums ^ pp. 425 et seq. 

® Vor/esu 7 tge?t iiber Gas theorie^ II, 177. 

^ Phil. Mag. (6), 26 , I, 476 and 857 (1913). 

® Prinzipien der Aionidynajjiik. • 

^ Jowm. Amer. Chem. Soc., 88, 762 (1916). Ibid.^ 41 , 868 (1919). 
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force or valency manifest itself in the same way in the crystalline phase 
as in the liquid and gaseous phases? This is identical with the 
question: ‘‘Do molecules exist in the solid state if a more compre- 
hensive definition is given of the conception of a molecule ? ” ‘ 

It is clear that if molecules are defined as completely independent 
particles, we cannot speak of molecules in the solid, the liquid, nor yet 
in the compressed gaseous state. Another more useful and more 
logical definition is obtained, however, if we agree to speak of molecules 
when the binding forces between a given number of atoms become so 
pronounced that groups of atoms or complexes can be physically 
distinguished. The conviction that these atomic groups or molecules, 
held together by valency, also exist in the solid state, formed the ground 
for the repudiation of Bragg’s original theory. 

This conviction was due in no small measure to the chemical 
changes which occur in crystalline phases, and to the numerous and 
well-known relationships which exist between the structures of molecules 
on the one hand and of crystals on the other. 

So far as chemical changes are concerned, these indicate very clearly 
that chemical forces are active in the crystal also; and since in these 
cases exactly the same reactions occur in the solid as in the liquid or . 

dissolved state, it is extremely probable that we are concerned with the 
same valency effects ; f. e. the same molecular bond exists both in the 

le liquid states. A beautiful example of this is furnished j 

jrmation of nitro-benzaldehyde into nitroso-benzoic acid. I 

1 takes place in crystalline nitro-benzaldehyde as well as in | 

of this substance, under the influence of red light. Other 
examples are found in the reactions between solid substances under 
high pressure, realised by Spring. 

Fortunately this difference of opinion as regards the solid state has , 

recently been almost completely removed, at any rate so far as the most 
essential point is concerned. 

Thus, Debye and Scherrer ^ have shown that in crystalline lithiiirn j 

fluoride the valency requirements are satisfied in the same way as in the | 

liquid or dissolved state, that is to say by the formation of ions, and i 

consequently it is in the highest degree probable that this also holds I 

good for all similar electrolytes. i 

Further, from his latest paper, Bragg ^ appears to have abandoned ! 

his original idea, and to have adopted the views of Lewis and Langmuir, ; 

which satisfy the requirements of valency. Thus, with regard to i 

crystalline sodium nitrate, he writes:— 

“ In sodium nitrate the distance between the oxygen and nitrogen 
centres is i*5o°A, that between the oxygen and sodium centres 2*38°A. [ 

In all these atoms the nuclei are surrounded by the stable neon 
arrangement of electrons, and presumably these electrons are approxi¬ 
mately the same distance from the nucleus in sodium, nitrogen and | 

oxygen. The oxygen and nitrogen atoms have realised the same , | 

arrangement, however, by sharing electrons, and their centres are ! 


Physik. Zeitschr., 19 , 474 (1918). 


^ Phil, 40 , 169 (1920). 
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correspondingly close together. The sodium atom is already sur¬ 
rounded by a stable shell and is isolated in the structure. In sodium 
nitrate there is the same arrangement of positive and negative ions as 
in sodium chloride, except that the negative ion in this case is the 
complex NO3 group.” 

In another place he speaks of a crystal in which the atoms are 
bound together by sharing electrons. 

Consequently it follows, as has already been stated above, that 
W. L. Bragg too has now come to the conclusion that the influence of 
valency manifests itself in the same way in the solid phase as in 
the liquid. 

On applying Langmuir’s theory he found, in every case investigated, 
that the molecule in the crystal has a form required by the above- 
mentioned theory,^ 

If, therefore, we review the results of investigations on X-rays 
in relation to the solid state, we are forced to the conclusion that these 
point to the fact that the forces known as valency, which give rise in 
the liquid state of aggregation to the existence of molecules and ions, 
manifest themselves in the same way in crystalline phases. 

Thus, the original difference of opinion has disappeared and we can 
now indulge the hope that the continued investigation of the behaviour 
of solid substances under X-rays will yet aiford an insight into the 
inner equilibria which may occur in the crystalline state. 

With this object in view we are occupied, amongst other things, 
with the X-ray study of mercuric iodide, and it is hoped that this will 
give an unequivocal answer. 

It may here be mentioned that Bridgman ^ is of opinion that the 
various phenomena associated with allotropy can be explained by 
attributing to the atoms a certain form, in consequence of which 
various equilibrium groupings are possible, corresponding to different 

energies and specific volumes. -.. 

the different allotropic states. 

In the first place it must be noticed that it appears to me impossible 
to explain the phenomena discussed in the experimental portion of this 
book equally plausibly by means of such a mechanism, and secondly 
it may be emphasised that it has now been well established that 
molecules and ions have a specific form, whilst Bridgman is compelled 
to assign a definite form to the atom. 

^ Kolkmeyer^ Byvoet and Karssen some months previously observed analogous 
behaviour in the cases of NaClOs and NaBr 03 . Versl. ICon. Akad. v. Wet., 
Amsterdam, 38 , 117 (1920). 

2 Proc. Amer. Acad, of Arts 6^ Sciences, 62 , 91 (1916b 
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CHAPTER I 

EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY BY NON-ELECTRICAL METHODS. 

1. General Considerations. 

The examination of the theory may be carried out in various 
ways :— 

(a) By investigating the influence of the previous history of thie 
substance on its melting point, solidifying point, boiling point, transition 
point, vapour tension, specific gravity, refractive index, viscosity, specific 
heat, conductivity, chemical activity or any other property whatsoever. 

(b) By investigating the change in properties, which under certain 
circumstances may appear, when a unary system is subjected, relatively 
quickly, to any arbitrary process such as, for example, change o£ 
temperature, change of pressure, evaporation, etc., or when the system 
is rapidly dissolved or precipitated, either with or without the help of 
the electric current. 

(c) By investigating any function whatever of the temperature, 
the pressure, etc.; confirmation of the theory may result from tlie 
manner in which this function changes with the temperature or witli 
the pressure. 

In the examination, therefore, proof is sought, in the first place, tha,t 
the different states of aggregation, and especially the solid phase, of a, 
substance which exhibits the phenomenon of allotropy can, in fact, 
behave as a phase containing several components; for if this is 
successfully established it always constitutes a confirmation of the first 
portion of the hypothesis on which the theory is based. 

In the second place it is sought by continued study to learn some¬ 
thing about the type of the pseudo-system and of the position of tine 
unary systerii ther^n. This is naturally a much more difficult problem. 


2. The System Benzil-^?-Carbonic Acid. 

Benzil-^?-carbonic acid is an allotropic substance, the a and (3 pseudo¬ 
components of which may be obtained in a tolerably pure condition.^ 
Soch2 first attempted to determine the melting diagram for this 


1 

2 


Grabe, d. d chem. Ges., 21 , 2003 (1888); 24 , 1344 (1890). 
Jour, Phys, Chevt., 2 , 364 (1890). 
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system. He found the melting point of the yellow p pseudo-component 
to be 141*5°, and that of the white a pseudo-component, in the 
determination of which, on account of the great velocity of 
transformation, the capillary method was applied, about 130°, 

In order to determine the fusion line he heated small quantities of 
the molten acid to diiferent temperatures and then allowed the liquid to 
cool until spontaneous crystallisation occurred. In this way inoculation 
was avoided, so that considerable supercooling might occur. 

Thus he obtained the following table:— 


Liquid heated to 

Temp, of spontaneous 
crystallisation. 

Temp, of total 
solidification. 

141-142° 

0 

00 

126° 

160° 

120° 

119" 

174° 

110° 

112° 

i8o° 

115° 

115*5° 

190° 

118° 

ii8:s° 


The unary melting point was determined starting from both the a 
and the p pseudo-components and heating very slowly. In this way 
the value 132° was found. 

In addition, Soch still observed a transition point at about 65°, 
so that the phenomenon of enantiotropy occurs here. If the results 



obtained by Soch are transferred to a T X diagram. Fig. 129 is 
obtained, in which the shape of the line for the inner equilibrium in 
the liquid phase is at once conspicuous; thus this line points to a very 
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great displacement of the inner equilibrium within a range of temperature 
of about 70"^. 

Since this is an interesting system, Vixseboxse,^ at the instance of 
the author, repeated Soch^s experiments. 

Vixseboxse heated a sufficient quantity of the a or the p pseudo¬ 
component of benzil-tj-carbonic acid for a quarter of an hour at 150"^, 
160°, 170°, 180° and 190°. He then allowed the liquid to cool down 
rapidly in an air bath until spontaneous crystallisation appeared; this 
always took place in the neighbourhood of 139°. The temperature then 
rose to a maximum value, remained stationary there for a short time 
and then fell again rapidly. The results so obtained are given in the 
accompanying table. 


Temperature to which heated. 

Initial solidifying temperature. 

150° 

142*2® 

160° 

142-1® 

170° 

141*7® 

180° 

141*5° 

190° 

141*3° 


From this it appears, therefore, quite contrary to Soch’s results, 
that the initial solidifying temperature falls but slightly. Soch obtained 
erroneous results because he worked with amounts of substance which 
were too small, and which were undercooled to such an extent that the 
heat of crystallisation could no longer raise the mass to the initial 
solidifying temperature. 

Vixseboxse also determined the fusion diagram by the capillary 
method (Fig. 128). 

The results varied, especially on the side of the white modification, 
in consequence of the velocity of transformation. Thus, the melting 
point of the pure white modification could only be found from the 
initial melting, for, after partially fusing, the mass again became solid. 
Each of the points shown in this diagram represents the mean of ten 
determinations. 

In order to ascertain the position of the unary solidifying point, 
the yellow, or the white pseudo-component, or a mixture of the two, 
was heated to 150° in an oil bath; the liquid was then allowed to cool 
very slowly, during which process it was vigorously stirred. At 141° 
crystallisation commenced and the temperature rose to 142°, remaining 
constant at this value until the temperature of the bath had fallen to 
138°. Afterwards, after the whole had been solid for about an hour, 
the temperature of the oil bath was raised to 144° in order to determine 
the unary melting point. When 142° was reached the temperature 
remained constant for thirty minutes, so that by means of this experiment 
the unary melting or solidifying point was found with great certainty to 
be 142®, whilst the melting point of the yellow p pseudo-component 

^ Dissertatmi^ Amsterdam (1920). 
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amounts to 143*5°. The experiments of Soch, in which the value 132® 
was found, must therefore have contained a large error. The above- 
mentioned experiment of Vixseboxse proved that when the solidified 
mass is slowly heated to 142®, that is to say 1*5® below the melting 
point of the pseudo-component, complete fusion occurs. This experi¬ 
ment is very important, for it proves that the solidified mass does not 
consist of pure p pseudo-component, for in that case fusion would first 
set in at I4,y5°- This experiment proves therefore that the stable unary 
solid phase is a mixed crystal phase, and this is also required by the theory. 



Fig. 128. Fig. 129. 


In order to determine the position of the inner equilibrium in the 
solid phase above the transition point, twenty capillary tubes were filled 
with the yellow modification and were then kept at a temperature of 
130® in a wide tube for five hours. The final melting point was then 
determined in the case of each capillary by Soch^s method. 


Temperature of previous heating. 

Final melting point. 

130° (5 hours) 

142-6° 

120° (7 hours) 

143 * 4 ° 

100° (3 days) 

143 * 4 ° 

80° (7 days) 

143-6° 


These experiments were repeated after the benzil-^?-carbonic acid 
had been heated in capillaries at 120°, 100® and 80®. In this way the 
results given in the preceding table were obtained. 
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If we set out from the assumption that inner equilibrium has in 
fact been established in the solid phases in the course of the periods 
of heating mentioned, the results obtained must lead to the conclusion 
that the inner equilibrium in the solid phase is only displaced to an 
extremely small extent within the range of temperature investigated, 
and, indeed, in such a way that at higher temperatures the concentration 
of the a pseudo-component increases. 

If the table on page 184 is considered, it appears that the inner 
equilibrium in the unary liquid phase undergoes a similar displacement. 

When the results obtained are introduced into a T X diagram, 
Fig. 129 is obtained, from which it is evident that the investigation of 
the system benzil-a-carbonic acid has confirmed the theory in the most 
beautiful way. 


3. The System Monohenzoyl Camphor. 

Another system investigated by Vixseboxse^ was monobenzoyl 
camphor, a compound first prepared by Forster,^ one pseudo-com¬ 
ponent of which is ^ an enolic 
Compound, the other having a 
hloP keto - structure. Notwithstanding 
the rapidity with which inner equili¬ 
brium is established, he succeeded 
in determining the type of the 
pseudo-binary fusion diagram by 
means of the capillary method. 

In this way it was proved, that 
whilst the enolic pseudo-compo¬ 
nent melts at 89° and the keto 
pseudo-component at 107°, the 
eutectic lies at 78*6°, as is shown 
in Fig. 130. 

In order to determine the posi¬ 
tion of the unary melting point, 

' the enolic pseudo-component was 
made the starting point and a 
trace of piperidine was introduced, 
since this substance exerts a power¬ 
ful positive catalytic influence on the establishment of the inner 
equilibrium. When heat was very slowly applied fusion commenced 
at 84‘2'^ and the temperature of the slowly melting substance remained 
at 84*2°, whilst the temperature of the heating bath rose to 86^. 

The fact of fusion occurring not at 89° but at 84*2°, in itself proves 
the stable solid phase to be a mixed crystal phase in inner equilibrium, 
just as was found in the case of benzil-o-carbonic acid. The position 
of the unary system in the pseudo-binary system now had to be 

^ Dissertation^ Amsterdam (1920); Rec. d. Trav. Chim, des Pays Bas^ 1, i (1921). 

^ Jotir, Chem, Soc,^ 79 , 991 (1901). 
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determined. The position of the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase 
was first of all ascertained at different temperatures. Tubes about 
4 liim. in diameter and 15 cm. long were partially filled with benzoyl 
camphor, which was then melted. These tubes were heated for three 
hours to 85° or 100®, and were then suddenly cooled by plunging them 
into a bath containing solid carbon dioxide and alcohol, in order to fix 
the inner equilibrium. The amorphous mass obtained in this way was 
dissolved in alcohol and analysed by a method more fully explained in 
§27, with the following results :— 

At 100° the inner equilibrium mixture contained 79 % enol. 
jj ^5 jj 3) 33 33 33 7^'5 % enol. 

Hence it may be concluded: (i) that the unary liquid line meets 
the fusion line of the enol pseudo-component, and (2) that as the 
temperature rises this line is displaced slightly in the direction of the 
enol pseudo-component 

In order to determine the position of the inner equilibrium in the 
unary solid phase at the unary melting point, a little piperidine was 
added to the benzoyl camphor, which was then melted and allowed 
to crystallise extremely slowly. The complete solidification, which 
took place at 84*2®, occupied an hour. After suddenly cooling, the 
amorphous mass was then ground to a fine powder under dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, to remove the piperidine, quickly sucked dry, dissolved in 
alcohol and analysed. 

In this way it was found that the inner equilibrium in the solid 
phase at the unary melting point contained 98'5 % of the enolic and 
I’5 % of the keto pseudo-component. 

These experiments were also repeated at temperatures between 50® 
and 80°, with the result that at these temperatures too the inner equi¬ 
librium contained 98*5 % of the enolic pseudo-component. Thus it 
appears that between 84° and 50® the inner equilibrium in the stable 
solid phase is not noticeably displaced. 

The position of the metastable unary melting point has not so 
far been determined, because the metastable unary phase has not been 
obtained. From the TX diagram. Fig. 130, it would appear, however, 
that this metastable unary fusion equilibrium must lie somewhat 
below 70®. 

From the study of the keto and enolic forms of monobenzoyl camphor 
in the presence of a solvent, the results of which will be communicated 
later, it appears that a transition equilibrium probably appears at — 83®. 
At this temperature, therefore, the line S^S/, representing the stable 
solid inner equilibrium, will intersect the mixed crystal line df of the 
pseudo binary system, whilst Sg' S2 representing the metastable solid 
inner equilibrium intersects the mixed crystal line e g. Thus it appears, 
from the results mentioned here, that the behaviour of the system mono¬ 
benzoyl camphor is in accordance with the theory. 
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4, The Variations in the Melting Point of Trilaurin and the T X 
Diagram for tMs System. 

Nearly all triglycerides exhibit the phenomenon of double melting ^ 
i. e. if, after the liquid fat has been caused to solidify by more or less 
rapid cooling heat is again supplied, the fat melts, but as the tempera¬ 
ture is raised the liquid again becomes solid and the solid phase so 
obtained finally melts sharply at a higher temperature. 

Bokhorst ^ first proved two modifications of the fat under investiga¬ 
tion to be concerned here, as had already been supposed by Griin and 
Schacht .2 'Phe fats investigated by Bokhorst were tristearin and trilaurin- 
Both exhibit two crystalline states- up to the present, however, no 
transition point has been found, and it appears therefore that monotropy 
occurs here, at any rate under low pressures. 

As a result of his researches Bokhorst has proved that tristearin and 
trilaurin differ from one another, amongst other things, in ttisct 
the hetirogeneous equilibrium is established with far greater velocity 
in the case of trilaurin than in the case of tristearin, whilst the inner 
homogeneous equilibrium is established much more rapidly in tristearin 
than in trilaurin. Consequently trilaurin is much the better adapted 
to the examination of the theory given here. Both modifications and tine 
change of the metastable into the stable state were observed under tine 

microscope. In this way both forms were proved to be crystalline. 

& 

(a) The stable unary and the metastable melting 'points. 

The temperature at which the stable modification fuses, i. e. tin e 
stable unary melting point, was determined with great accuracy and 
was found to be 46*4°. The determination of the metastable unary 
melting point, however, presented great difficulties, because at tlnis 
temperature the velocity of transformation of the metastable modification 
into the stable form was so great that the temperature of fusion could 
not be sharply observed. 

Eldik Thieme ^ had already found this metastable melting point to 
lie in the neighbourhood of 15°. If, however, a test tube containing 
metastable solid fat is put into a thermostat at 18°, the temperature of 
the fat rises in a short time to about 30° in consequence of the heu,t 
liberated in the transformation. 

From the following experiments it may be concluded, however, thLs:x,t 
the unary metastable melting point lies between 14*^ and i8’2^. -A.t 
first, in the case of trilaurin, the velocity of transformation seems 
to be too great to allow of closer study. The only method whioln 
promised anything here was Soch's so-called capillary method. At tine 
outset, however, when carried out with small quantities of substanee, 
even this did not appear to lead to good results, for here too the traos- 
formation of the metastable into the stable form was very troublesome. 
Finally, however, extremely narrow and thin-walled capillaries were 

^ Dissertation^ Amsterdam (1916). 2 Berichte, 40 , 1778 (1907). 

® Dissef’iatton, Delft (1911). 
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employed, with which it was possible to work so quickly that the 
observations could be completed before any noticeable transformation 
had taken place, so that there remained no further obstacle to the 
solution of the problem. 

The capillary tubes used had an internal diameter of 0*33 mm., and 
the thickness of the wall was o‘i8 mm. 

These capillaries were one-third filled with fat, evacuated, and finally 
sealed by fusion. 

For the better discussion of these experiments, it seemed desirable 
to draw a diagrammatic pseudo T X 
figure beforehand. This T X dia¬ 
gram, Fig. 131, contains a eutectic. 

The equilibrium lines for the unary 
system have a position such as is 
there schematically indicated. This 
may be shown in the following way. 

(b) Determination of the point q. 

For this purpose we set out 
from the liquid K, which is in 
inner equilibrium. If the capillary 
containing this liquid is suddenly 
plunged into a bath of solid carbon T 
dioxide and alcohol, a homogeneous 
solid phase Z is formed of approxi¬ 
mately the same composition as 
the liquid K. The solid phase so 
obtained is not the metastable modi¬ 
fication. This is a homogeneous 
metastable phase, which is in inner 
equilibrium. It is situated on the 
line Si Si', and has, therefore, a 
different composition from the solid 
phase obtained by sudden cooling. 

If this solid phase is heated it must 
exhibit an initial melting point at 
the point /?, if the composition Fig. 131. 

remains unchanged, whilst melting 

will first be complete at the point q. The determination of these two 
points was now attempted by working as rapidly as possible. 

The point q, for which the value i8’2° was obtained, was fixed 
fairly easily; it was taken to be the lowest temperature of the bath, 
in which the chilled fat completely melted within a second after the 
introduction of the capillary. In i’5 seconds, however, it was again 
quite solid. But the initial melting point p could not be determined in 
this way. By indirect methods, which will be described later, it was 
found to be t 3’5°. Thus there is a difference of 4-7° between the initial 
melting point and the end melting point of the binary solid substance. 
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(c) The determination of the point r. 

A capillary tube containing trilaurin was heated to loo'^ and then 
suddenly plunged into the bath of solid carbon dioxide and alcohol. 
The homogeneous solid phase thus obtained was then placed in a bath 
at a temperature of 18*2°, complete fusion resulting within a second, 
followed, however, within 1*5 seconds by total re-solidification. It is 
evident from the T X ’ diagram that the solid phase must be a con¬ 
glomerate of the two mixed crystal phases m and n. Immediately after 
solidification the temperature was investigated at which^ the mass com¬ 
pletely melted a second time within one second. ^ This was found to 
occur at 33*8°. Hence the point r lies at 33*8°, f. 12'^^ lower than 
the stable unary melting point. The liquid obtained in this way only 
remains quite clear for a moment, and a further solidification soon takes 
place. 

This behaviour was to be expected, because at this temperature the 
internal transformation takes place with great velocity. This trans¬ 
formation consists of the reaction and as a result of it the corn- 

position shifts from r in the direction of 0, and this displacement again 
causes crystallisation. If it is assumed that, in consequence of this 
transformation, at a given moment the composition has reached the 
point t indicated here on the line r 0 (see also Fig. 132), a repetition for 
the third time of the melting experiment will result in complete fusion 
at the point U, again, therefore, at a higher temperature. In the actual 
experiment this third melting occurred at 45°, still 1*4'^ below the unary 
melting point. This fusion is naturally followed by solidification, etc., 
until finally the unary melting point is reached. It is evident that tn 
this way trilaurin may he completely melted and then partially solidified 
an indefinite number of times, hut at ever-increasing temperatures, 

(d) The indirect determination of the point p. 

It is impossible, as has already been pointed out, accurately to fix 
the point p at which fusion begins. Consequently recourse must loe had 
to an indirect method. This was based on the fact that a co-existence 
of two phases which are metastable in the pseudo-system and which do 
not exist in the unary system, since they are not in inner equilibrium, 
is unstable to so great an extent that a very rapid change into a stable 
state results. 

Two different methods of procedure were followed. A capillary 
containing trilaurin was heated to 100° and then suddenly cooled in 
solid carbon dioxide and alcohol. The tube was then kept for six 
seconds in a bath at 13° or at 14°. After this the capillary was taken 
from the bath at 13° and was placed in another bath at 18*2° ; within 
one second complete fusion occurred. If, however, the capillary was 
taken from the bath at 14° and placed in the bath at 18*2°, only partial 
fusion occurred within one second. Hence it may be concluded that a 
transformation had taken place at this temperature which at 13° had not 
yet appeared. It is therefore very probable that to begin with slight 
fusion appeared at 14°, whereupon the pseudo-binary metastable two- 
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phase system solid—liquid partially changed into the pseudo-binary 
stable system of two mixed crystals, situated on the lines d g and ef. 
Hence it follows from^ this experiment that the point / probably lies 
very near 13*5°, and it is therefore only about 5° lower than q. 

This conclusion is supported by the following experiment. When 
the capillary was first of all heated to 100° and then suddenly cooled, a 
mass was obtained which behaved differently at 19°, according to the 
temperature to which the capillary had been suddenly cooled. The 
following were the results obtained :— 


Temperature to which suddenly cooled. 

Behaviour in bath at 19 ®. 

14 - 5 ° 

Does not fnelt within 1 second. 

14*0 

»J i) 3} ^ }5 

13 * 5 ° 

Partially melts within i ,, 

Melts completely within i second. 

13*0° 

12 - 8 ° 

J» 31 33 I 33 

12 * 5 ° 

>3 33 53 I 33 


These results also point to the fact that the initial melting point of 
the chilled mass lies at 13*5°. The temperature of the unary metastable 
melting point lies therefore between 13*5° and 18*2°; on account of 
the great velocity of transformation, however, it cannot accurately be 
determined. 


(e) Determination of the eutectic temperature. 

Finally, yet another experiment was instituted with the object of 
determining the eutectic temperature of the pseudo-binary system. 

To this end trilaurin was again heated to 100° in a number of 
capillary tubes and then chilled in a bath at — 80°. The capillaries 
were then placed in a bath at 18*2°, whereupon first of all complete 
fusion and afterwards complete re-solidification resulted. Immediately 
after this total solidification, in the course of which, according to our 
pseudo-binary figure, a conglomerate of the mixed crystal phases m and 
n is formed, by placing the tubes in baths of different temperatures, the 
temperature was determined at which the first signs of fusion could be 
observed within one second. The results were as follows :— 


Temperature of bath. 

Behaviour of mass after i sec. in the bath. 

33 - 8 “ 

Complete fusion. 

32° 

Partial fusion. 

31° 

Very little fusion. 

30° 

No fusion. 


From this it may be concluded that the eutectic temperature of the 
pseudo-binary system lies somewhat above 30°. 
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(f) The fosition of the unary liquid line. 

From the graphical representation of the results of the experiments 
mentioned here, it would follow that the line relating to the inner equili¬ 
brium in the liquid phase of the unary system has a form such as is 
diagrammatically represented in the T X diagram (Fig. 131). This line 
would thus have a vertical tangent, which is very remarkable. 

Now it must not be forgotten, however, that, in the determination of 
q and p, it has been assumed that no internal changes appear, and 

consequently that these points 
correspond in composition witli 
the point K. 

Now the possibility is not by 
any means excluded, it is even 
probable, that notwithstanding tbe 
speed at which Bokhorst worked, 
internal changes did occur. Thns 
the possibility exists of the point 
q corresponding to a composition 
which contains a higher propor¬ 
tion of p, so that the true q, cor¬ 
responding to the point K, is to 
be found at a higher temperature. 
The smallness of the distance 
between the points p and q also 
makes this assumption very prob¬ 
able. The T X diagram shown 
in Fig. 132 is based on this 
consideration.^ 

(g) The inner equilibrium ztz 
the solid phase. 

Now it was also of interest 
to know the position of the line 
relating to the inner equilibrium, 
in the solid state. 

With the object of determining this line trilaurin was allowed to 
solidify to the stable condition in a number of capillary tubes. Of these, 
one half were then placed in a bath at 30° and the other half in a batb 
at 44°. After six hours one of the capillary tubes was taken from tbe 
bath at 44° and kept for five seconds in the bath at 30°. This capillary 
and another from the bath at 30® were then simultaneously introduced 
into a bath at 46*4°. 

The result was that the contents of both these capillary tubes melted 

^ Although the observed point q differs from the true one in that the former is 
displaced further in the direction of the liquid point of metaslable unary 
equilibrium, it is still true that the temperature of this equilibrium must lie between 
13*5 and i8*2°. 
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at the same moment. Hence it may be concluded that the line Sg Sg' 
relating to the inner equilibrium in the solid state follows a practically 
vertical course. This is also true of the line Si S/. 

These experiments of Bokhorst’s, especially those relating to the 
system trilaurin, thus constitute a very beautiful confirmation of the 
ttieory. They have not only shown the unary system trilaurin to be 
complex and therefore related to a pseudo-system, but they also 
made it possible approximately to ascertain the type of the pseudo¬ 
figure and even to determine several points in it. Of the allotropic 
siibstances of which until recently only the unary behaviour was 
Icnown, trilaurin is the first example in which the examination of the 
thieory could be carried so far. This is probably traceable to the fact 
thiat up to the present inorganic rather than organic substances have 
cliiefliy been investigated. In many of the latter inner equilibrium con¬ 
ditions are probably established more slowly, and their complexity can 
therefore be investigated more easily. 


5. The Elevation of the Melting Point in the Case of Sulphur. 

An inorganic substance, the study of which has also yielded results 
in support of the considerations indicated here, is the element sulphur. 

Sulphur is a very complicated element, of which various solid states 
of aggregation have been discovered. For our knowledge of these 
we are deeply indebted to the work of Gernez,^ Brauns, ^ Smith,® and 
A.ten.^ 

Let us confine ourselves to two of the various pseudo-components 
of this system, which may be designated a and p; these components 
are understood to be the ones which are prominently concerned in the 
fusion of rhombic sulphur. The p pseudo-component was formerly 
called Se and the a pseudo-component S^, yet the pseudo-component S^ 
cannot be involved here when considering the solid substance, for Aten 
failed to find it in rhombic sulphur. 

The pseudo-components need not, however, be further defined at 
thiis point; the results obtained by Kruyt^ in his investigation of 
sulphur by Soch’s method are of interest here. 

It was found that if the rhombic sulphur equilibrium was 
established at 90° in the presence of ammonia as catalyst, when heated 
rapidly it melted at 110*9'^ —the unary melting point lies at iio*6° —but 
wlien equilibrium was established at about 65°, the melting point 
amounted to 111*4. 

These results, which were still unapplied when the theory of allo¬ 
tropy was propounded, again furnish a beautiful confirmation of this 
thieory, for they indicate very clearly that it is a question of an inner 

^ Joiirn. depkys. (2), 3 , 58 and 2S6 (1884) ; (2), 4 , 349 (1885). 

2 N. Jahrb. Mmer.-BeiL^ 13 , 39 (1900). 

3 Zeitschr. f, physik. Chemie, 42 , 469 (1903) J 52 , 607 (1905) ; 54 , 257 (1906) ; 
6Y, 685 (1907) ; 61 , 200 (1908) ; 61 , 209 (1908) ; 77 , 661 (1911). 

4 Ibid., 81 , 257 (1912) ; 83 , 442 (1913); 86, i (1913) ) 88, 321 (1914)* 

3 Ibid., 64 , 513 (1908); 65 , 486 (1909); 67 , 321 (1909) ; 81 , 726 (1913)- 
O 
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equilibrium in the solid rhombic phase, represented in Fig. 133 by the 

Since this line inclines towards the left as the temperature increases, 
it immediately follows, provided the operation is earned out rapidly. 



that the lower the temperature at which inner equilibrium is established 
to begin with, the higher will be the temperature at which the phase 
commences to melt, and this was also observed.^ 


6. The Variations in the Melting Point of Violet Phosphorus. 

The same phenomenon is found in the case of violet phosphorus. 
The data given in the literature for the melting point of this substance 
differ considerably. Chapman ^ gives 630°, Stock ^ and Gomolka,^ on 
the other hand, found 600° to 610^^, whilst later Stock and Stamm found 
that when heated very slowly it melts at 597°. 

Bokhorst and the author^ found the melting point (triple point 

^ Smits, Zeitschr. f, physik. Chemie, 76 , 421 (1911) ; 83 , 221 (1913) ; de Leciiw, 
Ibid., 83 , 245 (1913). 

^ Journ. Che?n. Soc., 75 , 734 (1899). 

^ Ber. d. d. che 7 n. Ges., 42 , 4510 (1910). 

® Zeitschr. f. physik. Chemie, 91 , 249 (1916). 


« Ibid., 46 , 3497 (1913)- 
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irature) of violet phosphorus to be much lower when the tempera- 
)f the bath (nitrate bath) was raised very slowly than when the 
ig was carried out quickly. The highest melting point observed 
: case of rapid heating was 610®, and determinations in a bath at 
int temperature gave the value 589*5'', which is also the temperature 
led from a study of the vapour pressure lines. Thus, on this point 
2sults and those obtained by Stock and Stamm are in complete 
nent, that is to say, the 
ig point of violet phos- tP 
s is found to be consider- f 
ower when the substance 
vly heated than when the 
ig is carried out quickly, 
lother phenomenon dis- 
id by Terwen ^ belongs 
When molten violet 
horus, a colourless liquid, 

)wed to solidify, but not 
rdinarily slowly, a solid 
lined which always begins 
lit below 589*5". This 
menon again is in corn- 
agreement with the re- 
)f Stock and Stamm, who 
arise their observations 
following words. 

)ur observations show Z Nk. W Vl-*_ISBS'' 

dearly that the processes / Vi* 

ion and solidification do / rf/ 1 \t| 

roceed as in single sub- / \ ' 

s, but as in the case of ' \ i I • 

ms.” \ f 

lus, in agreement with pi VSj 

;eory, violet phosphorus - - - — -*—^ 

en found to be conqilex. 

sufficient to look upon • 

;u)riis as a pseudo-binary i 34 - 

i, in order to explain the 

cable phenomena observed here. This is shown in Fig. 134. 
le line S indicates the inner equilibrium in the solid phase at 
nt tem[)eratures. From the course of this line it may be seen 
f violet phosphorus is in inner equilibrium at the ordinary 
ratiire, for example, and is then heated in such a way that the 
•c|uilihriiim is unable to follow the temperature, fusion will first 
at a higher temperature than the unary melting point. If it 
assumed for a moment that no internal chanp at all occurs, the 
»hase moves along the line S/ q r .9, and whilst the phosphorus 
to melt at <7, complete fusion is first attained at r. If, however, 
^ Inaugural Disserlaiion (1913)} Anislerdain. 
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a slight change is produced by the heating, the total composition is 
continuously displaced towards the left and follows, for example, the 
dotted line S/ / / s'. Consequently the substance will now begin to 
melt at q' and its final melting point will be reached at r'. The form 
of the dotted line shows that it is assumed here that the internal change 
is greatest during melting. This assumption is based on experience, for 
up to the present it has always been noticed that the appearance of a 
second phase exerts a powerful accelerating influence on the establish¬ 
ment of inner equilibrium. 

Even though the establishment of inner equilibrium in the violet 
phosphorus has only taken place two or three degrees below the unary 
melting point, when heated it does not melt like a unary substance. As 
heat is supplied, the temperature rises and the substance exhibits an 
initial and an end melting pointy or, in other words, it melts over a range 
of temperature. 

When, however, the temperature of the violet phosphorus was kept 
constant at 589*5°, in half an hour the solid phase had melted com¬ 
pletely. With the assistance of Fig. 134, Terwen^s observations,^ 
described above, can now also be explained. Thus, on warming, the 
solid mass obtained by the rapid cooling of liquid violet phosphorus 
begins to melt at a lower temperature than the unary melting point. 
That is to say, if the liquid L' is cooled quickly, the composition follows 
the dotted line L' /' p] if it is now heated up again the composition 
follows another dotted line, namely p Y" L, and this merely 
expresses the fact that the initial melting point now lies below the 
unary melting point. 


7. The Elevation of the Solidifying Point of White Phosphorus. 

As in the case of violet phosphorus, the complexity of the white 
variety has also been established with certainty. 

By using a very sensitive resistance thermometer,^ the time tem¬ 
perature curve was determined for the solidification of pure white 
phosphorus in a vacuum. 

From the curve so formed. Fig. 135, it may be seen that solidification 
took place practically completely in the unary manner, and indeed at 

44 * 1 °. 

Since now the object was to investigate the influence of previous 
heating followed by sudden cooling on the solidifying point, it was 
desirable to investigate in the first place the extent to which the results 
might be influenced by the heat current which on rapid cooling must of 
necessity appear in the thermometer. 

For this purpose an exactly similar thermometer was constructed to 
that in the phosphorus vessel, but without a melting vessel. After 

^ loc. cit. 

2 The resistance thermometer was made under the direction of de Leeuw and 
Zernike by my glass-blower van Deene, and was first used by de Teeuw {Zeitschr, f. 
physik. ChernUy 77 , 305 (1911)), 
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calibrating the thermometer the temperature recorded by it was 
determined when it was taken from a bath of boiling water and 
suddenly plunged into a thermostat at about 43*42°. The result of this 
experiment is shown by the line ah c i (Fig. 136). 

The ordinates represent temperature and the abscissae time. Zero 



time corresponds to the moment at which the resistance thermometer 
was plunged into the thermostat at 43*42° from the bath at 100°. The 
damping of the galvanometer was insufficient for the great velocity, and 



Fig. 136. 

the image of the Nernst pencil consequently oscillated a little about its 
position of rest. It was found that after 7 seconds^the throw of the 
mirror corresponded to 43*2°, after 9 seconds to 43*7°? ^-her 15 seconds 
to 43*42° and after 24 seconds likewise to 43*42°. Hence it appears 
that after 15 seconds the thermometer had already assumed the same 
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temperature as the thermostat. This experiment proves, therefore, as 
was expected, that the resistance thermometer, in consequence of the 
flow of heat, indicates too high a temperature at the commencement, 
but that in 15 seconds it has actually assumed the same temperature as 
the thermostat. This illustrates very clearly the great rapidity with 
which the temperature is indicated by the resistance thermometer. 

* The following experiment was carried out in a vessel into which a 
resistance thermometer had been sealed. The same apparatus was 
employed as in the determination of the unary solidifying point. The 
vessel containing white phosphorus was placed in boiling water and two 
minutes later it was plunged, with vigorous shaking, into a water bath 
at 15®. As soon as the temperature had fallen to 44*2°, the vessel was 
again plunged in the same way into a thermostat at 4475®. The 
course followed by the temperature in this experiment is indicated in 
Fig 137 by the line abed. 

From this line it appears that after 10 seconds the resistance 
thermometer, and consequently the liquid phosphorus also, had com¬ 
pletely assumed the temperature of 
the surrounding bath. The entire 
absence of any rise in temperature 
is probably explained by the fact 
that for some seconds the temper¬ 
ature of the liquid phosphorus had 
been below the temperature of the 
bath. 

This resultj which is much more 
favourable iha?i was anticipated^ 
proves that if the vessel had not 
been introduced into the thermostat at 
44*75° the colder hath, and if in 
this case after 10 seconds spontaneous crystallisation had occurred^ a rise 
of icnifa’ralure ahtnui the unary solidifying point would have had to be 
iiitrihuicd to the phosphorus. 

Let us now proccod to the real experiment with rapidly cooled 
phos|>horus. Luring tint sudden cooling the vessel containing the 
liquid phosphorus was shaken until a temperature of about 50® was 
rra< hrd ; it was thfii ( lamped in a stand, where it was further cooled in 
file air without sliaking. Siiaking greatly j)rornotes the estal)lishment of 
iiuuT efiuilihrium, and therefore in the first experiments shaking was 
iiut ( (♦ntiiuu'd too long. Hut since under these circumstances tcin- 
pciatiiir clilfcaciices may appear between the different li<[uid layers, the 
irst <»! tlie experiments \v»;rc! so vigorously shaken as comidetely to 
(•xeliidc* die p= issihility of any temperature differenc'c in the liquid 
pIu>sp!iMnis. In this ease establishment of inner e{juilihriiim was not 
so iiiueh to !)(• feared as a result of shaking, for the magnitude of the 
eh vatisifi of the solidifying point was not in ([iiestion here, but rather 
pOHil of t!ir euliiplexity of white phosphorus. 

It w.is found that dear effects <'ould only be observed in this way 
if the cooling was earried out very rapidly, when solidification often 



Fio. 1.7. 
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spontaneously appeared in 12 seconds. The result of experiments 
in which very unfavourable conditions were intentionally chosen should, 
however, be communicated here, in order to show that in these cases, 
too, the complexity becomes evident. 

The vessel containing white phosphorus was again dipped into 
boiling water, and after two minutes it was suddenly plunged into a 
bath containing water at about 30°, as a result of which it was so cooled, 
being meanwhile vigorously shaken, that solidification, which under 
these conditions did not appear spontaneously, could be induced by 
inoculation after about 10 seconds. The inoculation was intentionally 
delayed until supercooling to an extent of about i *5° had been attained. 
Then total solidification suddenly took place. The line ah cd eva 
Fig. 138 proves, however, that even under these unfavourable conditions, 
after 24 seconds a clearly perceptible elevation of the solidifying point 
by about 0*3° is found, and 
that the temperature only 
falls to 44*1° after 2*5 
minutes. 

Besides this method 
Soch’s capillary method was 
also employed, and the initial 
melting point was deter- = 
mined of white phosphorus g 
obtained by the sudden cool- s 
ing of liquid phosphorus to ^ 

15"^. Although the initial 
melting point in this case 
could only be observed with 
difficulty and consequently 
not very accurately, the im¬ 
pression was gained from TIME IN HALF^MINUTES 

these experiments that solid 138. 

phosphorus obtained in this 

way begins to melt at about 44*1®. This result, which is really in 
accordance with expectation, made it possible correctly to interpret the 
cooling curve ah cde. Equilibrium in white phosphorus in the liquid 
state is established fairly quickly, but by rapid cooling it is still possible 
to carry the liquid beyond the inner equilibrium state. 

As has already been mentioned, however, the metastability of a 
system increases to so great an extent when a phase which is itself not 
in equilibrium deposits a solid phase, that the establishment of inner 
equilibrium often takes place with great velocity. 

In connection with the already rapid establishment of equilibrium 
in white phosphorus, it may therefore be expected that in the separation 
of the solid phase from liquid phosphorus which is not in equilibrium, 
inner equilibrium instantaneously appears. Hence the negative results 
of experiments in which the capillary method was employed are 
explained. 

It is clear that in the case described here, the elevation of the 
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solidifying point can only be observed by means of a thermometer 
which indicates every temperature change almost instantaneously; 
because immediately after solidification commences, in consequence of 
the establishment of inner equilibrium, fusion occurs to a slight extent, 
so that after reaching the maximum the temperature begins to fall again 
rapidly. Consequently the real elevation of the solidifying point can 
only be observed for a very short time. Hence the slow temperature 
fall from 44*25'' (point i) to 44*1° (point e) is probably to be ascribed 
to the slow equalisation of temperature between the liquid layer 
surrounding the resistance thermpmeter and the solid phosphorus, and 
this equalisation of temperature could not be improved by shaking, for 
the mass was almost completely solid. 


8. The Dependence of Supercooling on the Previous History. 

Whilst the elevation of the solidifying point described here proves 
white phosphorus to be complex, this complexity is borne out by yet 
another phenomenon, the discussion of which is therefore relevant here. 

This liquid, for example, has often been kept for days at the 
ordinary temperature, that is to say at about 26° below the unary 
solidifying point. But in this case there is this peculiarity: this 
property of liquid phosphorus depends to a great extent on the previous 
history of the substance. 

. If, for example, a tube filled with white phosphorus heated to 100" 
is suddenly plunged into a bath of water at room temperature, liquid 
phosphorus is never obtained. After a few seconds spontaneous crystalli¬ 
sation always takes place. Even when the narrowest capillaries were 
employed, thus completely excluding currents, this phenomenon was 
always observed, and hence its origin is not to be found in the 
existence of such currents. 

From this simple but significant experiment, it follows, therefore, 
that rapidly cooled liquid phosphorus is much more pronouncedly 
metastable than the slowly cooled liquid, from which it is clear that 
rapidly cooled phosphorus is not in inner equilibrium. Now it is well 
known that the phenomenon of undercooling can always be observed 
most easily when the cooling is very slow, and it may therefore be 
concluded that we are dealing here with a general phenomenon, which 
is what the theory would lead us to expect. 


9. The Elevation of the Solidifying Point of Cyanogen. 

To the experiments described here, Terwen’s^ investigation of 
cyanogen may be added. The unary melting point of cyanogen, which 
Terwen prepared and purified with extraordinary care, was found to be 
— 27-92^^, whilst at — 27*67° the rapidly cooled liquid had already 
begun to solidify. 

^ Zeitschr. f. physik, Chemie^ 91 , 469 (1916). 
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10. The Elevation of the Transition Point of Mercuric Iodide. 

It is well known that mercuric iodide exists in two modifications; 
a red tetragonal form which is stable below 127°, and a yellow rhombic 
variety, stable above that temperature. This behaviour, again, can be 
explained very'simply by assuming the existence of two molecular 
species, which constitute the pseudo-components of the system, and 
which may be called ocHgl2 ^.nd pHgTg. According to our theory 
the two modifications consist of mixed crystals in inner equilibrium, 
of which the red modification, for example, is rich in the p species, 
the yellow form being rich in the a species. 

Now the yellow modification is peculiar in that it commences to 
become orange at 180°, and this change becomes still more pronounced 
as the temperature is increased. 

This colour change proceeds 
continuously and the crystal 
form remains unchanged, as 
von der Veen^ proved. Just 
below the melting point the 
colour is deep orange; on 
melting, at 255*5°, a 
liquid is formed. From these 
results it follows that the inner 
equilibrium line is displaced 
at temperatures above 150° 
towards the p component. 

If this is expressed in our 
T X representation, in the same 
way as the fact that in the 
neighbourhood of the tran¬ 
sition point the red modifica¬ 
tion becomes deeper red in 
colour as the temperature is 
raised, the following TX dia¬ 
gram is obtained (Fig. 139). 

The lines M-N and UV indicate the mixed crystal lines of the 
pseudo-binary system, whilst Sg' Sg and S/ relate to the unary 
system. The position indicated here would lead one to expect that it 
might perhaps be possible, in this instance, to realise an example 
of the elevation of the transition point as a result of rapid cooling. 

This was in fact the case. Thus, when mercuric iodide was 
heated to 215° in capillary tubes in an oil bath, and was then suddenly 
plunged into another bath at 130°, which was vigorously stirred, 
although 130° is above the transition point, a transient red colour 
appeared in various places. 

Within a second the red patches had disappeared again and the 
whole mass was yellow. This phenomenon only occurred when the 
capillary was transferred as rapidly as possible from one bath to 

1 A^on. Akad. v. Wet., 29 , 1557 (1916). 
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the other. From this it follows that it is incorrect to assume, as 
Tammann and Hasselblatt ^ do, that the Hglg is cooled in places below 
127° during the manipulation described above. The observation can, 
however, be explained in the following way. 

If we proceed from the state p and assume that the cooling is so 
rapid that the establishment of inner equilibrium cannot keep pace 
with the fall in temperature, and that the states indicated by the line 
are passed through, we see that at 130° the mercuric iodide has 
reached the point R. But this point lies in a heterogeneous region of 
the pseudo-binary system, namely in the region in which yellow and red 
mixed crystals coexist; consequently the yellow phase R may break up 
into the yellow phase x and the red phase y. But this two-phase system is 
unstable in the highest degree, and consequently a rapid transformation 
occurs, whereby a condition of inner equilibrium is reached, corre¬ 
sponding to a temperature of 130°. This is situated at Z and turns out 
to be a yellow mixed crystal phase. 

Now in mercuric iodide, however, inner equilibrium conditions are 
attained with great velocity, and hence this phenomenon could only be 
observed, as has been stated, when the cooling process was very rapid. 

When the phenomenon was discovered, it could be reproduced so 
easily, that it was repeatedly observed by different persons. 

Later, however, as is now well known, other investigators failed to 
reproduce it, and when the experiment was repeated with another 
preparation the phenomenon did not make its appearance. Thus the 
extremely subtile character of the experiment first became clear, and 
that unknown catalytic influences played a part in it became probable, 
so that one preparation exhibited the phenomenon and the other did 
not. Probably, also, the catalytic action derived from the glass walls 
of the tubes, or from traces of impurity, acted unequally in the different 
experiments; consequently it is only possible to deduce from the 
positive results of the first experiment, that red mercuric iodide may 
possibly appear at temperatures above the transition point. 

Other methods of investigation. 

It was therefore highly desirable to invent another and less subtile 
method, so that the same problem might be studied more easily. The 
following method of investigation was carried out by Bokhorst under 
the direction of the author. It offered the advantage of yielding quite 
reproducible results, which were the same when different preparations 
were used. 

Very narrow capillary tubes half filled with mercuric iodide, 
evacuated and then sealed up, were heated to different temperatures 
between 192° and 257° and were then suddenly chilled in liquid air. 
Finally they were placed in a bath at a temperature of 18° and were 
thus rapidly re-heated to room temperature. In this way the following 
results were obtained ;— 

I. Temperature before chilling; 192°. Appearance of the mass at 
^ Zeitschr.f. physik. Chemie^ 86, 861 (1913). 
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tlie ordinary temperature : to begin with apparently homogeneous and 
yellow. 

After 2 minutes the red phase appeared in some spots. 

After 6 minutes these spots had noticeably increased in size. 

After 10 minutes the spots had increased to large flakes. The 
a.ppearance of the contents of the capillary was half red, half yellow. 

After 20 minutes various fairly large yellow flakes still rernained! 

2. Temperature before chilling: 203°. Appearance of the mass 
at the ordinary temperature: apparently homogeneous and yellow at the 
autset. 

After I ^ minutes some red spots could be observed. 

In 6 minutes these spots had increased in number and had become 
much larger. ^ The contents of the capillary were half red, half yellow. 

After 9 minutes red already predominated. 

After 16 minutes it was red practically throughout. 

3. Temperature before chilling: 220°. Appearance of the mass at 
ordinary temperature : homogeneous and yellow to begin with. 

After I minute a fairly large number of red spots could already be 
observed. 

After 3 minutes the number of these spots had greatly increased so 
that some had grown into large red flakes. 

After 6 minutes the red colour predominated. 

After I o minutes it had become almost entirely red. 

4. Temperature before chilling: 231°. Appearance of the mass at 
the ordinary temperature: still apparently homogeneous and yellow to 
he gin with. 

After 2 o seconds red spots were already visible. 

In 1*5 to 2 minutes these had grown to large flakes. 

In 3 minutes the mass consisted of red and yellow flakes in equal 
proportions. 

In 6 minutes it was almost entirely red. 

5. Temperature before chilling: 244°. Appearance of the mass at 
the ordinary temperature: not homogeneous; a considerable number of 
red spots were present from the commencement and these rapidly extended. 

In T minute the mass contained red and yellow in equal proportions. 

In 3 minutes it was almost entirely red. 

6. Temperature before chilling: 251°. Appearance of the mass 
at the ordinary temperature : not homogeneous. A large number of red 
spots instantly appeared. 

In one minute there was a preponderance of red in the mass. 

7. Temperature before chilling: 254®. Appearance of the mass 
a.t the ordinary temperature: not homogeneous. A large number of red 
spots present. 

In half a minute almost entirely red. 

In I minute the mass was completely red. 

8. 'Femperature before chilling; 255°. Appearance of the mass 
Sit the ordinary temperature; not homogeneous, but half yellow, half red. 

In 10 seconds it was red throughout. 

9. Temperature before chilling: 257°. Since this temperature lay 
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above the melting point (255*5®), the muss was when ciiilled in 

liquid air. 'Fhis liquid was dark red in crolmir. 

At the ordinary temperature tlie mass was tmiprmly red from ike 
beginning, and apparently it iinderweiil no fiirliier cliange. 

These results may now l>e explained iri the following way 

Mercuric iodide is a substance in inner is estab¬ 

lished very rapidly. I'he heterogeneous eciuililiriiiiri, however, may 
easily be retarded. 

Thus the fact is well known, that the red vim easily be 

heated to a tem|>erature several degrees aliove the traiisiiion point 
(127*5®) without triinsfcirmation of the red into the yellow iiiodifiaiiicm 

taking |)l.ice. Am! similarly it is 
wtdl known tkil the ydlow form 
can exist at leinpcratiirfs far below 
the iraiisilifiii leriiperaUire, 

lilt* veltM’ily wiili wdiicli Iielerce- 
geiiroirs eqiiililiriiiiii h established 
increases with the leniiieraliire, 
and tliiis at ahoiit 140'' liie red 
h^riii is rapidly c-nnverled into tfm 
yellow !iiodifif'ali«.iri. If now llic 
iriiier ei|iidilifiii!ii stale K/ (Fig. 
140) is ifii;i|.:iilt’‘c| tfi he siithleiily 
coolf*d down, iiaiiirally no fiivisioii 
into a ys’Ilo'W and a red mixed 
crystal i an ap|itstr iinlrss 

the line S/iiaais llie line 
m n at a lf'fij|ie’ialiire at 
the lirt^rogeiw'i»ii"i fraiisf*iriii.tlion 
yt'lltfw - talo's pLp r very 

rapi»ily. In the iieiglihMiirlit whI 
o| file Ifairalioii feoiperafiire, llii* 
t'lo. I4U. velui ifii's til tfir, aial tif ihi* re- 

vrtsr I hange are -asll uiitly -an.ill. 
As the t<.iii|ierature‘ is hni!n*r im leaecd, liiaon-ei, lie- -iilit, will iiiaikeilly 
inrnsise. 

It miglit, thereiore, Im* rxpe« fed tlial a /-rN i/iro-hei 

intci yellcnvaiid red niixfsi t rv’.-lailN iiunilfi appon ni die alifive' iiienfaiiieii 
experiiiuaits, when the temperature flie t Inlh d rqniiihiiiiiti 

state lay above a f erlain value. 

If, however, the teni|)eratine lies Inflow !lii > i.ihm. niilv \eiv slight 
division c-an take* pla‘‘e; flu* pieliminmy step t*i the forinafitui of a ip-w 
phase, nneitus /(n’maiion, will. hnws'Ver, eu’aiidy Ise i.da-io Xiiehii** 
fonuatifui will naturally take place m.»re raiadlv fla- Iceiiei lie* lein 
perature at whieh flu* lieterngeneMir-. leginn in wi.a li yediCA' and led 
mixed crystals coexist is rf*aeiiei!. 

Hc‘nec* it can easily be seen wliv the veicf ify %iili which ihe ret! 
phase appc*aretl^ at iH was greater the higiier flm leiupeiatiire o! the 

mass befort* ehilling. 
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In experiments i to 4 the following must be supposed to occur. On 
suddenly cooling down the state S/ the mass remains homogeneous, or 
heterogeneous to an unnoticeable extent, although the heterogeneous 
region for the co-existence of the yellow and the red mixed crystals of 
the pseudo-system has been traversed. But in any case nuclei of the 
red mixed crystal phase have been formed, and, indeed, their number 
is greater the higher the temperature at which chilling occurred. 
Hence it must be supposed that at 18° the mixed crystal phases x and 
y appear at the outset, and that this constitutes the intermediate 
stage of the continuous transformation into the red inner equilibrium 
state, S2 • 

With regard to experiments 5 to 8 the following should be noticed: 
In these cases the mass was suddenly cooled from higher temperatures, 
e. g. from S/', with the result that at fj considerably above the transi¬ 
tion temperature, therefore, where now the heterogeneous transforma¬ 
tion takes place rapidly, a direct and easily perceptible division into 
yellow and red mixed crystals appears, so that at 18° the mass was 
distinctly heterogeneous from the commencement. 

That direct division does in fact occur in these experiments was 
even more fully confirmed in the following way. 

10. A capillary tube containing Hgig was suddenly cooled in liquid 
air from a temperature of 251°, and was then instantaneously placed in 
a bath at 128®, at which temperature no new formation of red mixed 
crystals can take place. Consequently if red flakes were observed 
at this temperature it would furnish proof that these red particles had 
been formed at the moment of cooling, and therefore at a temperature 
above the transition point; for if this experiment is carried out with 
the difference that the temperature before chilling is 130®, no red 
flakes are formed. The result of the experiment was as follows: At 
128® the mass was clearly heterogeneous, red and yellow particles lying 
in juxtaposition; the whole experiment, i. e. the cooling down and the 
reheating to 128®, only lasted about 15 seconds. 

Since from about 200® to its melting point yellow mercuric iodide 
becomes more and more deeply orange coloured, another possible 
explanation of these observations might perhaps be given. Indeed it 
might be believed that with increasing orange colour an increase takes 
place in the velocity with which nuclei of the red phase are formed 
below the transition point, in consequence of which the appearance and 
growth of the red phase would be accelerated. 

To this it may be replied, in the first place, that in this proposition 
it is tacitly assumed that the orange-coloured phase is really to 
be looked upon as an intermediate state between the yellow and the red 
modification, and hence one is necessarily forced to adopt some such 
conception as is indicated here. In the second place, according to the 
old view, the nucleus formation referred to and the formation of the 
red phase would only be possible below the transition point, but 
experiment 10 points directly to the formation of the red phase even 
above the transition point. 

In connection with these considerations it can be stated that the 
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diagram given here is in complete agreement with the colour change 
exhibited by both the yellow and the red forms when the temperature is 
reduced. That is to say, if two tubes containing yellow and red 
mercuric iodide respectively are cooled down in liquid air, the former 
becomes white whilst the latter assumes an orange-yellow colour. This 
probably points to the fact that the metastable prolongation of the line 
for the inner equilibrium in the yellow phase is displaced by a fall of 
temperature in the same direction as the line relating to the inner 
equilibrium in the red modification, and this would also follow from 
the diagram. 


11. The Elevation of the Transition Point of Cristohalite, 

Crystalline silica exists, as is well known, in various forms; amongst 
other modifications, a quartz is known, which changes under atmospheric 
pressure at 575° into p quartz ; at 870° this changes into tridymite, 
whilst this again is converted at 1470® into p cristobalite. Further¬ 
more, there is here the peculiarity that p cristobalite, which is therefore 
metastable below 1470®, undergoes transformation from this state into 
another a modification, at a temperature which depends on the 
temperature of formation of the p cristobalite. 

Thus Fenner’s^ interesting and important investigations have shown 
that when p cristobalite was formed at about 1600® the transformation 
P a took place at about 238®. In this preparation, however, the 
reverse change occurred at 270®. But when the p cristobalite was 
prepared at about 1000® C. the temperatures of the changes p-^ a and 
a -> p were 40®—50® lower, that is to say at 198® and 220® respectively. 

These results constitute a beautiful confirmation of the theory of 
allotropy. They show that the temperature at which P cristobalite 
changes into a cristobalite, with evolution of heat, is higher, the 
higher the temperature at which the p cristobalite is formed. The 
observations were reproducible and they indicate that we are here 
dealing with an inner equilibrium, which, over the temperature range 
1000®—1600® suffers considerable displacement as a result of change 
of temperature. 

Since the inner transformation takes place very slowly, several days 
being required approximately to establish inner equilibrium at 1000® 
for example, on cooling, the composition remains unaltered and it may 
therefore be concluded that at 1600® the inner equilibrium composition 
corresponds with an initial transformation temperature about 50® higher 
than that corresponding to the inner equilibrium composition at about 
1000®. This was very surprising. 

Fenner's results show that the heterogeneous reaction was always 
retarded, otherwise it would have been possible accurately to determine 
the temperature range. 

Since, on account of its different modifications, SiOa is without 

^ Amer,Journ, of Set, 36 , 331 (1913); Zeit.f, anorg. Chem.^ 85 , 173 (1914). 
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doubt built up from several pseudo-components, the T X diagram will 
be rather complicated. 

If a metastable transition point makes its appearance the pseudo¬ 
system is at least ternary; a binary conception of the pseudo-system is 
then only successful under very definite assumptions. If the case 
indicated by the P T projection (Fig. 141) is imagined, it is impossible 
to represent the (T X)^ section of the space model in the usual way, for 
the pseudo-system must, on account of the metastable transition point, 
be at least ternary. That this is so can easily be understood. 

A stable transition point appears when the line for the stable inner 
equilibrium in the solid phase meets a mixed crystal line in the region 
of disintegration of the solid phase. From this it follows that a 
metastable transition point can only appear when the line for the 
metastable inner equilibrium in the solid state meets a mixed crystal 
line of a metastable disintegration region for the solid phase. In the 



ternary representation this is certainly possible, but not in the usual 
binary diagram, because the line for the metastable inner equilibrium 
in the solid phase is situated in the disintegration region of the solid phase, 
where, in the usual binary conception, no metastable disintegration lines 
for solid phases appear. 

Now, however, as a simplification, a pseudo-binary diagram can still 
be used instead of a ternary representation in which A, B and C are the 
pseudo-components, as was shown on page 62 of the theoretical part, if 
it is assumed, for example, that in the system A C inner equilibrium 
always prevails. In this case the A and C axes of the three-sided prism 
can be allowed to coincide, and then every noteworthy point of this 
double A C axis relates to a state of inner equilibrium between A and C. 

If the TX diagram (Fig. 142) is considered from this standpoint, 
it is clear that the point a represents the stable unary solidifying point; 
a' the metastable unary solidifying point, and / the unary transition 
point in the pseudo-binary system A C, in which the a modification is 
converted into the p modification by the application of heat. In con¬ 
sequence of the assumption that a transition point appears in the 
system A C, a three-phase equilibrium between mixed crystals is formed, 
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indicated in our T X diagram by the points g, \ k and below this three- 
phase equilibrium the metastable continuation of the co-existence of the 
mixed crystal phases fh and/g extends. The existence of this meta¬ 
stable continuation now makes the appearance of a metastable transition 
point possible, as is immediately evident. 

The points and indicate the stable three-component unary 
solidification equilibrium, corresponding to the point D in the P T 
figure. The points Lg and Sg relate to the first metastable unary solidi¬ 
fication equilibrium, which corresponds 
with the point C in the P T figure. 

Lg and S3 indicate the second meta¬ 
stable unary solidification equilibrium, 
and this appears here because the first 
component consists of two pseudo-com¬ 
ponents which are here supposed to be 
in inner equilibrium with one another. 
This second metastable solidification 
equilibrium is denoted by B in the P T 
diagram. As is evident from our figure, 
the line Sg Sg' representing the meta¬ 
stable inner equilibrium in the solid 
phase meets the metastable mixed crystal 
line fhOf whence it follows that at S4 a 
transition appears, in which from the 
one metastable inner equilibrium state 
S4, another^ S5, is formed, which is like¬ 
wise metastable and which continues 
along the line S5 S5' in the direction of 
lower temperature. 

This transition equilibrium corre¬ 
sponds to the point A in the P T 
diagram, which indicates the metastable 
transition point of the system under 
constant pressure. 

These considerations have indicated 
the lines which can be followed in discussing the system SiOg. Here 
also it must be assumed, if it is proposed to employ the simplification 
afforded by the use of a pseudo-binary representation, that the one 
pseudo-component is really built up from two others which exist in 
inner equilibrium with each other. 

Figure 143 serves to illustrate these statements.^ It indicates only 
one of the possibilities of the representation, which has already been 
fairly well developed. 

From this it appears that the complete SiOg system will be so com¬ 
plicated as to compel us, in consequence of the limitations of our 
means of representation, to welcome methods which make it possible 
to represent the system in a simpler way. Such a method has already 

^ Ferguson and Mervin [Amer. Jorn^n. of Science, 96 , 417 (1918)] have found the 
melting point of cristobalite to be 1710° ± 10°, and that of tridymite to be 1670° ± 10°. 



Fig. 142. 
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been employed here, because the system must be at least ternary; 
in order that a binary diagram might be used, it has been assumed 
that two pseudo-components are always in inner equilibrium, so that 
these two components can be looked upon as a sin^e component. 

The figure given here very well illustrates the remarkable fact 
already communicated by Fenner,^ namely, that the higher the tem¬ 
perature of formation of the p cristobalite, so much higher is the 
temperature at which the transformation into a cristobalite occurs. 

Let us consider this phenomenon somewhat more closely with the 
help of a special diagram. Fig, 144, in which it is assumed that the 
cooling down proceeds so rapidly relatively, that internal changes are 




entirely excluded. In this case, therefore, the composition remains 
unchanged, and we move along a vertical line. If a represents the 
inner equilibrium state at 1600°, the transformation of p-mixed crystals 
into a-mixed crystals will commence at b. With the continued escape 
of heat this process proceeds further. During the displacement of the 
P-mixed crystal phase from b towards b\ theoretically the a-mixed crystal 
phase is displaced from c to c', and when the a-mixed crystal phase has 
attained the latter composition the p-mixed crystal phase has just dis¬ 
appeared, having then all been converted into an a-mixed crystal phase 
c' of the same composition as the original P-mixed crystal phase. The 
transformation described here is of a 'physical nature only, and it has 
therefore taken place in the entire absence of internal change. 

^ loc, cit, 
p 
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Taking the inner equilibrium state at 1000°, represented by the 
point as the starting-point, just the same phenomena appear, but at 
lower temperatures. 

If during this physical transformation a change in the internal 
composition also occurs, i,e. if chemical change takes place, the above 
considerations are only altered in so far that the point c' does not 
then lie vertically under but is displaced more or less towards the 

. . . 

Whether internal change took place in Fenner’s experiments it is 
impossible to say, and the question is without interest here. The 
important point is that Fenner found, using material prepared at 1600°, 
that the transformation had already taken place about 18° above 

the temperature at which the change occurred in material prepared at 
1000°. Clearly, therefore, the unary transition point probably lies 
considerably below 198*^. 

It is not without interest to point out here that the mass obtained by 
Fenner in his experiment at 18*^, for example, could not have been 
ordinary a cristobalite, but an a-mixed crystal phase which was not in 
inner equilibrium. It is clear that this phenomenon discovered by 
Fenner furnishes strong support for the theory of allotropy. 

Now Fenner has also studied other changes in the system Si02 in 
the same way, but in these no noticeable displacement of the transition 
points has been found. The explanation of this must perhaps be sought 
in the fact that the other transition points lie several hundred degrees 
higher, so that the reaction velocity in the neighbourhood of these 
points completely prevents any retardation in the establishment of 
inner equilibrium. It is, however, also possible that, in consequence 
of the complexity of the SiOa system, slowly changing molecular 
species largely predominate in a and in p cristobalite, and that 
in the other modifications investigated they only occur in small 
quantities. 


12. The Influence of Previous History on Various Properties 
of Selenium. 

We are indebted for our knowledge of the very peculiar behaviour 
of selenium in great measure to Marc,^ who investigated the influence 
of previous history on the electrical conductivity of the element. 

Marc found that crystalline selenium can occur in two states, 
namely, a state A, which is non-metallic and of which the electrical 
conductivity is very small, and a state B, which is metallic and has a 
high electrical conductivity. 

The non-metallic state A is formed when the supercooled 
amorphous mass is allowed to crystallise below i6o°, e.g. at 
whilst the metallic state appears when crystallisation takes place above 
160°, and preferably at 200°. By means of conductivity measurements 

1 Zeit,f, anorg. Chem,, 37 , 459 ( 1903 ); 48 , 393 ( 1906 ); 60 , 446 ( 1906 ); 63 , 298 
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it was found that the state A changes continuously and over a great 
range of temperature, 20°—220°, into the state B, and that this 
transformation proceeds in the opposite direction when the temperature 
is reduced. 

This led Marc to the assumption that the grey crystalline modifica¬ 
tion is an equilibrium state, consisting of two allotropic modifications 
Se^ and Ses, and that this equilibrium can be displaced by change of 
temperature. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that according to the new views it 
is incorrect to speak here of two modifications, for a modification is a 
state in inner equilibrium. We ought therefore to speak here of two 
different molecular species. 

Thus Marc ^ assumes an inner equilibrium in the solid state, which 
can be represented in the following way :— 

a Se P Se. 

This equilibrium then would lie on the oc side at 20° and on the 
P side at 200°, and hence we can write 

a Se p Se ~ a cals. 

Kruyt ^ found the specific gravity of selenium suddenly cooled from 
a high temperature to be somewhat greater than the value obtained 
when the element was suddenly cooled from a lower temperature; for 
120° it was 4*77, whilst for 220° it amounted to 4*80. Thus it may be 
stated that the displacement of the inner equilibrium in the direction 
left to right, which occurs when the temperature is increased, is 
accompanied by an increase in the density. On exposing the element 
to light, Kruyt, by a dilatometric method, found an increase of volume, 
which means, therefore, that on applying light energy the inner 
equilibrium is displaced towards the a side. 

If now a selenium were a non-metallic and p selenium a metallic 
pseudo-component, this displacement produced by exposure to light 
would have to correspond with a decrease in the electrical conductivity ; 
it is known, however, that exactly the opposite is the case. 

In addition to this, Marc, on warming up the rapidly cooled metallic 
state, obtained conductivity temperature curves of a very peculiar form. 
In the absence of a catalyst he obtained a curve which always fell as the 
temperature rose, corresponding to a negative temperature coefficient 
for rising temperatures. With silver selenide as catalyst, however, a 
curve containing a maximum and a minimum was obtained. 

Further, it was found by suddenly cooling a preparation in which 
inner equilibrium had been established at 200®, and then exposing it to 
light, that the conductivity first increased, then decreased, and finally 
increased again. The peculiar course of the conductivity curve for 
selenium, which reminds one of the behaviour of copper selenide, 

^ Snehamoy Datta has arrived at the same conclusion, PhiL Mag, 42 , 463 (1921). 

^ Zeit.f. anorg. Chem., 64 , 305 (1909). 
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doubtless prompted Marc to assume that in selenium, too, a compound 
such as selenium selenide, Se^jSey, occurs, an assumption which has been 
further worked out by Kruyt.^ 

Giirtler’s ^ investigation of the relationship between the conductivity 
and the constitution of binary mixtures at constant temperature appears 
to make an explanation possible. It follows from his experiments that 
the conductivity concentration curve at constant temperature in general 

exhibits a minimum, when a continuous 
series of mixtures appears. 

Consequently, if it is assumed that 
the compound is miscible in all pro¬ 
portions with the pseudo-components 
aSe and pSe, two curves might be 
expected, each with a minimum, cover¬ 
ing the whole range of concentrations 
from a Se to p Se. 

If account is taken of the facts 
mentioned here, the diagram here 
shown is obtained (Fig. 145). The 
upper portion consists of the fusion 
diagram and the lower portion indi¬ 
cates the conductivities of the inner 
equilibrium states which prevail at 
different temperatures, as found after 
suddenly cooling to the ordinary tem¬ 
perature. S' relates here to the inner 
equilibrium state at room temperature, 
and S to the inner equilibrium at the 
melting point. Thus it may be seen, 
from the conductivity diagram, that 
by exposing to light selenium which 
has assumed inner equilibrium at the 
ordinary temperature, the inner equili¬ 
brium is displaced from S' towards S", 
and this is associated with an increase 
of conductivity. 

Further, we see that after suddenly 
^ 45 - cooling the state S and then exposing 

it to light, the whole curve S S' S" must 
be traversed, whereby the conductivity first rises, then falls, and finally 
rises again. 

1 he lines obtained by Marc and mentioned here may probably be 
explained thus: In the preparations obtained by suddenly cooling 
from high temperatures inner equilibrium is established during the 
experiment with a greater or less velocity, depending on the temperature 
and on the presence of catalysts. 

^ Between S and L a straight line has been drawn in the conductivity 
diagram, for Giirtler found that conglomerate solid substances yield a 
^ loc. at. 2 2 teii. f. anorg. Chem,^ 61 , 397 (1906). 
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oonductivity curve which is a straight line, and it has been assumed 
tker® that by suddenly cooling S + L a conglomerate results, consisting 
of two substances having the compositions of the phases S and L. 

To the right of L the second conductivity curve is connected with a 
irxiinimum, and this again agrees with the fact that the mass obtained by 
suddenly cooling from 300® has a small conductivity.^ 

It is clear that in the actual formation of a dissociating compound 
ttic pseudo-system belongs to the pseudo-ternary type; the pseudo¬ 
binary method of representation is used here, however, in order to 
summarise the position. The diagram given here must, however, 
landergo a change on yet other grounds. 

In the first place, Ries^ has shown that Kruyt’s experiment, in 
"which exposure to light produced a change of volume, was inaccurate, 
so that it is quite possible that the addition of light ener^ displaces 
tlie inner equilibrium in the same direction as does increase of 
temperature. In this case the explanation previously given will fall to 
the ground. 

Secondly, it has recently been proved that elements also are 
oomplex, and phenomena have been discovered which point in the 
simplest case, i. e. for unary behaviour, to the establishment of an inner 
equilibrium between atoms, ions and electrons. Besides this, ions having 
opposite charges may possibly form a compound, as is assumed by Marc. 

The development of these views has suddenly placed the selenium 
problem in quite another light. Investigations on these lines are now 
in progress, but the matter cannot be dealt with here. 

13. The Influence of Previous History on the Specific Gravity 

of Tellurium. 

Investigation has thus proved selenium, like sulphur, to be a 
very complex element. The rnmnlAYitv of tellurium has also been 
established, and indeed by ( 
liistory of the element on its s^- 

Thus it has been shown that, i-_ - 

cooled substance has a lower specific gravity than the value obtained 
when it is cooled down rapidly. Since there can be no question of a 
transition-point in the temperature range examined, the complexity of 
tellurium follows from the influence exerted by the previous history, to 
which reference has been made. 

14. The Lowering of the Vapour Pressure of Violet Phosphorus by 
Expelling the more Volatile Pseudo-Components by the Process 
of Fractional Evaporation. 

Every phase of an allotropic substance is built up froin a number of 
pseudo-components, which differ from one another in various respects. 

^ In Kruyt’s diagram no continuity is indicated in the fusion diagram. 

Phys, Zeitschr.^ 12 , 480 (1911). 

3 Cohen and Kroner, Zeitschr. f, ^hysik. Chemte, 32 , 33 ^ (1913)* 
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Since the white and the violet modifications of phosphorus differ widely 
in volatility, the pseudo-components of this system must therefore have 

different volatilities. , j • rr 

If now the more volatile pseudo-component can be driven off under 
such circumstances that inner equilibrium cannot be re-established, 
violet phosphorus in a non-equilibrium state will be obtained, the vapour 
pressure of which will be abnormally low. 

In order that investigations might be instituted in this direction, it 
was naturally first of all necessary to determine the vapour-pressure 
curve for violet phosphorus as exactly as possible. With this object in 
view, pure violet phosphorus—in which, for determinations below 500°, 
inner equilibrium had been established by treating it at about 400° with 
iodine as catalyst—was prepared with great care by the method fully 
described in the paper entitled ‘‘The System Phosphorus in the Light of 
the Theory of Allotropy.” ^ The phosphorus thus obtained was subjected 
to further purification. 

The results obtained are set out in the following table :— 


Temperature. 

Observed vapour pressure in atmospheres. 

290-5° 

0*05 

328 

0-15 

379*5 

0*35 

408-5 

0*79 

433*5 

1*49 

450*5 

2-30 

463*5 

3*iS 

4725 

3*S8 

486-2 

5*46 

SOS'S 

8-67 


If these results are represented graphically, we get the line AB in 
Fig. 146. 

After these results had been obtained, it was possible to proceed 
with the experiment designed to test the theory of allotropy. 

It was sought, by rapid evaporation in a vacuum, to drive off the 
more volatile pseudo-component at a temperature at which inner 
equilibrium is only very slowly established, and consequently at which 
the formation of the more volatile pseudo-component from the less 
volatile one only takes place extremely slowly. 

For this purpose a portion of the violet phosphorus which gave-the 
results just mentioned was heated in a glass tube in an oven at 360° for 
two hours in the high vacuum of the “Gade” pump, liquid-white 
phosphorus condensing on the colder walls of the projecting portion of 
the tube. After cooling slowly, the tube was cut in the middle, so that 
the violet phosphorus was separated from the white variety. Without 
any further treatment the violet phosphorus so obtained was placed in a 

^ Smits and Bokhorst, Zeitschr,/. physik, Chmk^ 91 , 249 (1916). 
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new pressure indicator and the vapour pressure was determined. The 
following results were obtained :— 


Temperature in degrees. 

Observed pressure in atmosphere. 

309° 

. 0*04 

343 

o-o 6 

385-5 

0*13 

413-5 

0 24 

444 

064 

473 

2*39 rising 


When these vapour pressures are introduced into Fig. 146, the curve 
C D is obtained. 

Thus it is evident that by evaporating violet phosphorus at 360®, at 
which temperature inner equilibrium is only established extremely 



TEMPERATURE 
Fig. 146. 


slowly, a residue is obtained which exhibits an abnormally small vapour 
pressure. As may be seen from the table, at 473° the pressure was 
rising, but this result was expected, for it had already been shown that 
inner equilibrium is established fairly quickly at 473 • should, 
therefore, have been possible to keep the temperature at 473° until the 
vapour pressure curve A B w^as reached, but this would have necessitated 
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the continuation of the experiment for many hours, whereas means 
were found of achieving the same object much more quickly. 

This method was as follows : Since iodine is a positive catalyst for 
the establishment of inner equilibrium in violet phosphorus, the contents 
of the pressure gauge were heated for five hours at 410° with o*i% 
iodine; the phosphorus was then subjected to the well-known methods 
of re-purification. 

On determining the vapour pressure of the preparation thus obtained, 
it yielded results which agreed very well with the curve A B, as may be 
seen from the accompanying table, and also from the points on the P T 
diagram (Fig. 146) indicated by means of crosses. 


Temperature in degrees. 

Observed vapour pressure in atmosphere. 

291° 

o*o6 

328*5 

0*14 

366 

0*25 

405-5 

0-76 

433*5 

1*50 

448 

2*3 


By treatment with the catalyst iodine the original state was therefore 
again reached. 

The experiment described here thus shows, in the clearest possible way, 
that violet phosphorus is composed of at least two pseudo-components, which 
differ widely from one another in volatility. When the T X diagram for 
the phosphorus system comes to be deduced, further reference will be 
made to the interesting phenomena described here. 


15. The Influence of Previous History on the Chemical Activity, 
Pyrophoric Substances. 

According to the theory of allotropy every allotropic substance is 
complex. It is clear therefore that most, if not all, the elements and 
their compounds must be complex. To take a metal, for example : the 
complexity consists, as has already been explained in the theoretical 
part, in the most simple case, in the occurrence side by side of atoms, 
ions and electrons, the ions often being different in character, different, 
that is to say, as regards their charges, or their complexity, or in respect 
of both these properties. In less simple cases the atoms and the 
molecules may be different. If now a metal has combined with oxygen, 
and inner equilibrium has been established at a given temperature, in 
this compound again various oxide molecules will be present in a definite 
ratio. In general this ratio will not be the same as that which exists 
between the different ionic, atomic or molecular species in the metal at 
the same temperature. 

Consequently, if the oxide is reduced at a temperature at which 
inner equilibrium in the metallic state is not re-established, a metallic 
phase different from the ordinary metallic state will be obtained. The 
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formation of some metals in the so-called pyrophoric condition may be 
explained in this way. 

Thus it is possible, for example, that inner equilibrium is established 
very slowly in iron obtained from iron oxide at about 400®. When the 
reduction is carried out at this relatively low temperature, a form of iron 
results which does not correspond to ordinary iron at 400°. 

By carrying out the reduction in this way, iron is obtained which 
perhaps contains ferrous^ ions exclusively. This state is so active 
chemically that the mass immediately ignites on exposure to air. The 
same is true of iron prepared by the ignition of ferrous oxalate. If this 
assumption is correct, pyrophoric iron will of necessity lose this remark¬ 
able property when it is heated in a vacuum to a temperature at which 
inner equilibrium is established at a perceptible rate. Experiments in 
this direction prove, as the table given below shows, that the pyrophoric 
property does in fact disappear when pyrophoric iron is heated above 
250®, and indeed the more rapidly, the higher the temperature to which 
the iron is heated.^ 


Ouration of heating. 

Temperature. 

Result. 

One week I 

250° 

Still pyrophoric. 

48 hours 

290*^ 

No longer pyrophoric. 

310° 

Only very slightly pyrophoric. 

24 „ 

340° 

No longer pyrophoric. 


This result explains at the same time why, in the preparation of 
pyrophoric iron, the reduction must be carried out at the lowest possible 
temperature. The results obtained justify the hope that the key to the 
explanation of this extremely interesting phenomenon will be found in 
the principles of the theory of allotropy. 

Pyrophoric forms of many elements are already well known, and 
probably they can all be explained in the same way. 

A new field of study is touched upon here, however, which, for the 
present, can only be mentioned. 

16. Abnormally Large Variations of a Temperature Function as 
a Proof of Complexity. 

When the various methods of testing the theory of allotropy were 
indicated, the second place was assigned to the investigation of any 
function whatsoever of the temperature, or of the pressure, etc., for 
confirmation of the theory may result from the manner in which this 
function varies with the temperature, etc. 

Benedicks 2 has proved this for the first time in the case of silver 

^ Smits-Kettner, Ko 7 i. Akad. v. WeL, 22 , 990(1914). These experiments have 
been repeated with very pure hydrogen, and it was then found that the temperature 
at which the pyrophoric property disappears is a little higher than that indicated in 
the above table. 

2 Journ, of the Iron and Steel Institute^ 2 , 242 (1912). 
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This retardation is then a retardation of the heterogeneous transformation, 
and this is always possible. 

But the conversion of a iron into p iron cannot be retarded when 
inner equilibrium is rapidly established, as is illustrated in Fig. 148. 

Thm far, therefore, the observed phenomena confirm Benedicks’ 
view. The problem is, however, not yet solved, for, according to the 
magnetic theory of Weiss, the occurrence of the Curie point is without 
doubt also associated with both a thermal and a volume effect. Still it 
is naturally possible for the Curie point to be ultimately connected with 
a displacement of the inner equilibrium. 

Finally, it may be noticed, as Heyn ^ has already pointed out, that 
the behaviour of iron can be schematically represented by means of a 
ternary diagram. 


17. The Complexity of Mercuric Iodide and the T X Diagram 
for this System. 

In the preceding sections it has been briefly shown that much 
experimental material, furnishing excellent confirmation of the theory of 
allotropy, is already in existence. Some of the substances previously 
mentioned will now be considered somewhat more closely. The probable 
connection between the various phases will be indicated, and it will be 
shown that the schematic diagram so obtained provides an explanation 
of phenomena which have long been unexplained. 

In the examination of mercuric iodide it will be assumed that at the 
melting point of this substance the gaseous phase is colourless or light 
yellow, the solid phase orange, and the liquid phase dark red. From 
this the conclusion is drawn that in the binary diagram the composition 
of the solid phase is an intermediate one, and that the vapour phase 
occupies a very one-sided position. 

This and other facts already mentioned suggest two possibilities. 

Beginning with the simplest diagram, the TX figure will be considered 
for a pressure at which co-existence with vapour does not occur. As 
the first possibility a T X diagram for the pseudo-system is obtained, such 
as is indicated in Fig. 149 by faint lines. The pseudo-components 
a Hgig and P Hgig form mixed crystals, but the mixture is limited. The 
position of the unary system in this pseudo-figure is indicated by means 
of bold lines, so that the connection between the pseudo-binary and the 
unary systems is at once apparent. The stable inner equilibrium in the 
red tetragonal modification below the transition point is indicated by 
the line S'^Sj, whilst the line S'gSg represents the metastable inner 
equilibrium in the yellow phase below this transition point. 

The inner equilibrium in the rhombic modification, which changes 
continuously into the orange form between 127° and 250°, is rendered 
by the line S^S. This line bends very markedly towards the right 

^ Internaiionalen Verband fiir Mateyialpriifungen du Technik, VI Kongress, 
New York, 1912. III. Berichte liber die Fortschritte der Metallographie seit 
Beginn des Jahres 1909 bis zum ende des Jahres 1911. 
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just below the melting thus expressing the fact that tlie unary 

mixed crystal phase l>ecomes richer in llic fi pseiiciti as the 

temperature rises. 

When mercuric icKiide melts its co!ii|Hisiiii)ii lii.‘s ht‘lwet*n tliose of 
the yellow and the red modifications. l1ie «:orre.s|M iiiclifig on ilie 

other hand, (‘ontains a great deal of the psiriido€firri|K>iieiiL "ITiis 
again agrees with the dark red colour of the Iif|iiid. I1ie inner 
equilibrium in the liquid phase above the liH’lling ptiiiit is cieiiotcd by 
the line L L|. 



(jjnfiruiation of ihr* c.-orm liir%s of ih** po’.iiitiu to llir 

lir|iii(! pliase 1# was oluaiiu'd from a ^>pr* lal t •^| iiurnf ,\ *a|jilLiry 
tube c'ontaiiuiig thi' liquid phasr Midsh nlV' in liqind an 

and then ci'iiirkiy hrcmglii to tooiu trmp^ i.ituie ‘tlif- 'nlh! *Aihht,.iiu'r 
o!>t:iined in tliis way was homoyrntsius and rfi! foau ♦ iuiinir'in r 
menl. If no inteuial rhang.r apju-ais duiiiia da* d**‘An ainl 

the sul).st*qufnt licsiting to iomhi trnip»’r.i!ur»-. !m ihf* 1 \ 

diagram tlm rc‘sulting. sedid mas-, will t\v n hr a n-.l i fv-.!.tl fifiast' 

R, which soon passes, in ronsrf|u<'nrr (♦!' mlfinal « iuln a *,!.i!rnf 

inner eciiiililuiuni HituaUal on the liiie 

It is almost superfluous to point out lii.a, as a rrsiill of llic fapicl 
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cooling of mercuric iodide, from 200° or 250°, for example, the possibility 
of red mixed crystals being formed above the transition point also follows 
from this diagram. This is sufficient to show that the figure given here 
takes full account of the observed phenomena. 

One of the two possibilities has been outlined here. Now the 
second possibility only differs from the first in that the pseudo fusion- 
diagram contains a eutectic. 

In order to explain those phenomena which appear in the presence 
of the vapour phase, the T X projection of the three-phase area of the 
pseudo-system must be given, and also 
the position of the unary system in this 
projection. In this diagram the unusual 
character of the system Hgig becomes 
clearly evident. The vapour which co¬ 
exists at the triple point simultaneously 
with the orange-coloured solid phase 
and the dark red liquid, is colourless or 
faintly yellow. Thus the vapour contains 
the a pseudo-component almost exclu¬ 
sively, whilst the liquid is very rich in 
the p pseudo-component and the,, com¬ 
position of the solid phase lies between 
the compositions of the other phases, as 
shown in Fig. 150. 

This is indeed an unusual position, 
but it is certainly a frequent one. The 
vapour lines of the unary system are 
indicated by means of heavy lines, in 
the same way as the lines relating to the 
unary solid phases and the unary liquid 
phase. The direction of the vanour lines 
and of the liquid lines in 
system is, however, still ur 
P Hgig were a polymer of a xagigi use 
temperature would probably displace the 
inner equilibrium in the vapour towards 
the left. That this happens here is, how¬ 
ever, improbable, for at the triple-point 
temperature the liquid is richer in the p pseudo-component than is 
the co-existing solid phase. It appears, therefore, that a species of 
isomerism occurs here. This, however, is a problem which can only 
be solved in the future. 

Fig. 151 gives the TX projection of the three-phase areas of the 
pseudo-system with the two-phase areas of the unary system contained 
therein, when the pseudo-system has a eutectic. 

These diagrams, which are at once intelligible, represent a case 
which up to the present has not been considered. In one or both of 
the three-phase areas for S -h L + G" in the pseudo-binary system the 
solid phase lies between the other two phases. 
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18. Mercuric Iodide and the Law ol Successive Transfoririati 

When mercuric iodide vajmur is cooled •' tcmpera.ture 

the transition point to the ordinary temperattire. it is well kriov 
the metastable yellow modification is always outaine<i^ wLiic' 
changes into the stable red form, so that under these ‘dreurnstan 
I>aw of Successive Transforniations iiolds good. 

Now the diagram sketched for the pseudo system itxirne 
furnishes a very simple explatration. Here wc^h.tvc .in exarnp 
liquid differing markedly in composition from the vapour. liei 
rule previously deduced holds good, vi?.. tiw suposaturctt^fi, uct'pc 
first deposit that mmiifuatiun which must cluuly appiiuickt-x the zjo.- 
composition, 

'I'he vapour and the yellt>w nK>clilii*atifJii %hmt sirxxilg 

regards composition both below ami iii)ovr tlie IraiiHiiioin j^oirat. 
circumstance explains the order in wtiich the* plta'ics aLj">pea.r, 
l>elow and above the transition point tlict yellow pbasr is first die- 
from the vapour. This is in ligtrtmumimth ciiir rule, 

is entirely opposed to the Law of ^Siii‘c*r.H*hvc 1 ’raiisforma.tio] 
according to it the tnetastable rmalificaiioii ;ippc*iar first 

the transition |Knnt also, 'Lhe incorrect id tlir l^iw of Sue 
Transformations, as formulated !iy Ch^twald, b rirarly* clemon 
here. 

Finally, it may be pt>inted out llial liy Midtlriily c'oiiliog; tine 
a white or very |KiIe yellow subslam'r ran be olil.iiiirtl, nf ci|>prox] 
the same composition as the %‘apoiir. 


19. Mercuric Iodide In Presence of a Solvent. 

We now rome to the investigation at ilif* bcl},iu»itir of m. 
iodide in various solvonts. Banrrufl obhi'rvM,!. .r» lias rrlrea-cfl] 
pointed out iti the l!u*oreti<*al portion, il-iai on .ultling w.iti-r to 
of llgl^ in methyl akc^hol at the ordinary !eiii|if'iaiiiiis tlio x-net 
modification fust of all s«*parales out, and t!r% suir-i-iinuly pass 
the stalde reel hirm. In agreement willi lie* ! >nsid? fafa .>i is pcit f 
in Cdhap. \‘I (r), an e\planatinn ol lliis MCgnlm |.t!iriit»ii:ifeiic>ri is 
found by assuming that the system solviiu is p’j’in lo-tema 

Fig. 152 ran tlicndon* hi* emph-iyeih in whit li if r. |'>i.>os€ 
a HgL^ is Uie light yellow ami HgL, ihr dank ird lo^oorrip 

The .saturated .solution ro esisling with lie' ift| I'liociif 

below 127'" is just as yi'llow in i uUnir as tho solei^nii mhifTi co-e: 
the same tempiaature with iIm’ metaNfab'o y-lhm 

it follows that the points 1..^ and I.j lie la-nknlly «ai flier fsido 
()-■■ a Hgl^axi.s. d*hr points L^and f.j tlif-rflmf, jtr.t hk«* tfio pc 
must be supposed to lie very mueh to v\pti iiroro t 

as.sumecl here. Now supposirrg the uir-atnr.ifrt! iarthyl alc-oliol s< 
L to be poured into water in vvhioh Hp:l2 is «'\tneii«dv sli^^litly s 
a solid |>hase will l>e depo.sited in whii. h % ilifLj .umI H 
will occur, and indeed in the same pro|>ortioii in whi' h mo 
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species existed in the solution L. This solid phase will be represented 
by S, and consequently it will be a yellow metastable phase. 

It must be noticed, however, that this phase, too, is a binary non¬ 
equilibrium state, for it lies in the heterogeneous region between e and 
d. If, now, under the given conditions, this state can rapidly pass into 
inner equilibrium, provided the velocity of transformation into the 
stable state is not too great, this solid phase S will first be transformed, 
in consequence of internal change, into the nearest metastable inner 
equilibrium state S^. The phenomenon discussed here provided a 
beautiful example of fixation, of which a second example will now be 
given. If a solution of potassium iodide is added to a solution of 
mercuric chloride and the solutions are not too concentrated, yellow 



mercuric iodide is first of all thrown down, which, after some seconds, 
passes into the red modification. 

If it is now assumed that before precipitation the mercuric iodide 
was present in the supersaturated condition and in inner equilibrium, 
an assumption which is undoubtedly correct, the sudden separation of 
the yellow form can again be easily explained in a similar way. 

A similar solubility diagram to the one sketched here holds good 
for the system HaO—HgIg. The points and in this case, 
however, lie in the immediate vicinity of O. The supersaturated 
solution referred to naturally lies on the curve O M, i. e. at L3. If 
now crystallisation suddenly occurs, the inner equilibrium between 
OL Hgl2 and p Hgl2 which prevails in the solution is fixed by the 
precipitation,^ and the resulting yellow solid phase S', situated hard by 

^ Strictly speaking, it should be noticed here that the markedly one-sided position 
of the inner equilibrium hinders the formation of red nuclei. 
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Si, will pass into inner equilibrium, becoming thereby transformed 
into Sj. ^ ^ . 

The fact of S' lying between d and e indicates that in its binary 
behaviour the phase S' is split up into the red phase d and the yellow 
phase e. The red phase, which changes into the stable inner equilibrium 
Sg, will then inoculate the yellow phase, and in a few seconds the whole 
solid mass Avill become red. The further S' is removed from S^ the 
greater is the prospect of a splitting up into d and e. Therein lies the 
explanation of the fact that when concentrated solutions are used red 
Hgig always separates out almost instantaneously. 

The phenomena discussed here are to be considered as a fixation of 
the dissolved state. If, on the other hand, the question is one of rather 
slow spontaneous crystallisation, such as may be observed from super¬ 
saturated solutions of Hgig, just as in the case of solidification 
phenomena, the concentration of the pseudo-associations will exert 
great influence on the spontaneous appearance of the phases. As a rule, 
in this crystallisation too, the yellow modification first appears, because 
of the markedly one-sided position of the line relating to the equilibrium 
between a Hgig and p Hgig in the solution. Consequently, below the 
transition point the metastable solid phase first appears, but above this 
point the stable phase appears first. In the latter case, therefore, 
Ostwald’s formulation of the Law of Successive Transformations is not 
in agreement with experience. 

To bring this discussion of mercuric iodide to a conclusion, it may 
be mentioned that Bridgman has investigated the transition curve at 
high pressures. He found that the tangent to this curve is vertical, and 
this must be due to the vanishing of the difference Vg yenuw —Vg in 
Clapeyron’s equation:— 

ry ^P Qs red —> yellow 

20. The Complexity of Phosphorus and the TX Diagram for this 

System. 

(a) The vapour-pressure curves for liquid violet and liquid white 
phosphorus. 

When the theory of allotropy was advanced, and an attempt was 
made to apply this theory to the phosphorus system, many difficulties 
were encountered, which could be ascribed to insufficient knowledge of 
the system. As has already been mentioned, Chapman ^ found that 
red phosphorus fuses to a colourless liquid very closely resembling 
liquid white phosphorus, but it was quite uncertain whether there were 
one^ or two varieties of liquid phosphorus. Similarly our knowledge of 
solid phosphorus was also extremely slight. 

Various experimenters had, indeed, devoted themselves to the study 
of phosphorus, as, for example, Hittorf,^ Lemoine,^ Troost and IlaiitC”- 

^foum. Chem. Soc., 75 , 734 (1899). 2 276 (184s). 

Ann. chtm. Phys., (4), 24 , 129 (1871), and (4) 27 , 289 (1872). 
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feuille/ Schenck,^ Stock,^ Jolibois^ and others. As a result many 
important facts had been discovered, but the real problem, the inter¬ 
pretation of the various phases which had been observed, and their 
inter-connection, still remained entirely unsolved. 

As is well known, Bakhuis Roozeboom ^ had already indicated the 
possibility of liquid white phosphorus having to be considered as under¬ 
cooled liquid violet phosphorus. 

The P T diagram would then have the form indicated in the follow¬ 
ing diagram. Fig. 153. 

It was, however, very doubtful whether this schematic figure correctly 
indicated the position. From Aston and Ramsay’s ® determinations of 
the surface tension of white phos¬ 
phorus it may be deduced, as | 

Schenck pointed out,'^ that the « • 
liquid phase attains its critical 
temperature at about 422° and 
therefore below the triple point 
temperature of violet phosphorus. 

In this case, as will be seen later, 
the phosphorus system would be 
completely analogous to the 
cyanogen system. In discussing 
cyanogen Bakhuis Roozeboom 
had already touched upon this 
second possibility. 

He states : “ Cyanogen further 
differs from phosphorus in that 
no melting point is known for the 
polymeric form (paracyanogen). 

It is practically impossible to reach such a point, for above 600° 
paracyanogen rapidly decomposes. 

‘‘ The interesting question is raised, however, whether a melting point 
could be obtained if this decomposition were avoided. The conversion 
of paracyanogen into the ordinary liquid is naturally impossible, for its 
critical point lies at 124°.” 

But transformation into a polymeric liquid might easily be “con¬ 
ceivable ” above 640°, and consequently under a pressure greater than 
one atmosphere. “In such cases there is no continuous transition 
between the two liquids. For that reason the relationship of the 
different solid phases to one another is really no longer a monotropic 
one, but the polymeric form behaves as a separate compound.” And in 
a note on the same page he writes: “It is even questionable whether 

1 Ibid. (5), 2 , 153(1874)- 

* Zeitschr.f. elektro. Chem.^ 11 , 117 (1905). 

2 Ber. d. d. chem. Ges., 41 , 250 and 1593 (1908) ; 42 , 4510 (1910) ; 45 , 1514 and 
3527 (1912) ; 46 , 3497 (1913)- 

^ Compt. rend., 149 , 287 (1909) ; 151 , 382 (i 9 io). 

® Lehrb. Heterog. Gleichgewichte, p. 176. 

® Journ. Chem. Soc., 65 , 173 (1894). 

’ Abegg’s Handb. d. anorg. Chem., 3 , 3, 374. 

Q 
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phosphorus does not also belong to this category, for a continuous 
transition has not been established between ordinary liquid phosphorus 
and molten red phosphorus.” ^ These expressions of opinion by Bakhuis 
Roozeboom show that the phosphorus problem was quite unsolved at 
that time. It could not indeed be otherwise, in the first place on 
account of the apparently insuperable experimental difficulties presented 
by the phosphorus system, and secondly because of the lack of a new 
conception with the aid of which it might be possible to survey and 
to explain the various and enigmatical phenomena from a single point 
of view. 

A particularly thorough investigation of the phosphorus system was 
therefore undertaken, involving, in the first instance, the exact deter¬ 
mination of the vapour-pressure curve for this element.^ In spite of 
the experimental difficulties, the vapour-pressure curves for liquid 
violet and for liquid white phosphorus were finally successfully deter¬ 
mined with the desired accuracy, partly by Smithes dynamic method 
and partly by means of a pressure indicator of hard glass based on 
Jackson’s^ principle. The vapour-pressure curve of liquid violet 
phosphorus was investigated from 504° to 634°, the pressure rising 
from 23*2 atmospheres to 58*6 atmospheres. The vapour-pressure 
curve of liquid white phosphorus was obtained from 169° to 409-3®, 
between which points the pressure rose from 0*04 atmospheres to 7*36 
atmospheres. This curve could not be determined for higher tempera¬ 
tures, because above 400® liquid white phosphorus changes into solid 
violet phosphorus so rapidly that in a short time the liquid phase dis¬ 
appears and the pressure indicated is no longer the vapour pressure of 
liquid phosphorus. In order to establish with complete certainty 
whether the vapour-pressure curves for liquid violet and liquid white 
phosphorus are really portions of one and the same curve, the following 
procedure was adopted. 

If the heat of evaporation is not a temperature function, by 
integrating the relationship 

dlnp Q 

Irr RT2 

it follows that 

ln#=-^+C 

or 

Tln^ = -| + CT. 

Hence it follows that on plotting T In/ as a function of T, a 
straight line would be obtained. 

Graphic representation gave a practically straight line for liquid 
violet phosphorus; for liquid white phosphorus, however, a curve was 

^ Lehrb, Heterog. Gleichgewichte^ pp. 176 and 177. 

* Smits, Bokhorst, Zeiischr, f. physik. ■Che7nie, 91 , 248 (rqi 6 ) 

^ Journ, Chetn. Soc., 99 , lo66 (1911). 
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obtained which was extremely slightly concave with respect to the tem¬ 
perature axis, but which, as a first approximation, could be considered 
"to be a straight line. In Fig. 154 these curves are indicated cd and 
« h. If the curve cd were really straight, for two points on this line 


a.nd 

so that 


or 


Tiln />!==-§+CTi 


T2 In ^2 — ~ g + CTg, 


C _ Tg In p2 In _ 


tang a, 




0^, 


e, the tangent of the angle which the straight line makes with the 
temperature axis gives the integration constant C. 

In this way the value 

C = 9*6 


was found for the integration constant, so that we can write :— 


Tln/> = -S + 9.6 T. 


By means of this relationship the quantity § can now be calculated 

K. 


from every determination, and the mean value of this quantity can thus 
be found. The mean value obtained from numbers differing but 
slightly from one another was 


S = 50 X I02 

SO that 

QLg = 1*98 X 50 X 10^ = 99 X io 2 cals. 

Similarly in the case of white phosphorus, when T In ^ was plotted 
a.s a function of T an approximately straight line was obtained, and 
bence it was possible to apply the same method to the vapour-pressure 
enrve of liquid white phosphorus ab sls has already been employed in 
tbe case of c d. 

In this way the integration constant 

C = ii'i 


was obtained. This line therefore makes a somewhat greater angle 
with the T axis. 

Thus we can now write 

In ^ + ii-i T. 
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The mean value obtained in this case was 

g = 6i X lo^, 

or 

= I2I X lo^ cals. 

As Fig. 154 shows, the line ri is not exactly a prolongation of ah, 
and this also finds expression in the difference between the values 
obtained for Qr,g. The deviation is, however, so slight that it cannot 



be doubted for a moment that the vapour-pressure curves beloni^ 
to one another. 

The vapour-pressure curve for liquid violet phosi)horus yields a 
somewhat smaller value for the molecular heat of evaporation than 
does the vapour-pressure curve for liquid white phosphorus. Consc« 
quently, our assumption that the heat of evaporation is not a 
temperature function is not in agreement with the actual facts ; it will 
indeed, diminish as the temperature is increased. ^ 

Now it is worth while finding this temperature function. In cab 
culating the integration constant for the vapour-pressure curve of liciuid 
160° and 360° were the temperatures chosen 
for T^ and Tg; hence the mean molecular heat of evaporation 

Qls =121 X lo^ cals. 
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might be considered to be the value corresponding to the mean 
temperature, i.e, 260°. In the same way 512° and 630° were the 
temperatures chosen for the calculation of the integration constant of 
the vapour-pressure curve for liquid violet phosphorus, and hence the 
value QLg = 99 X lo^ cals, could be looked upon here as the heat of 
evaporation at the mean temperature 571°. 

Thus the conclusion was arrived at, that between 260° and 571® the 
molecular heat of evaporation diminishes by about 2200 cals., so that 
as a rough approximation we can write :— 


Returning now to the equation 


and writing 


on integration 


and since 


we obtain 


dXnp __ Q 


Qt — Qo -1“ T 


ln^>==-^ + glnT + C. 


^ Qt 
d T 


= fl = — 7*ij 


In ^ ^ — 3-6 In T + C. 


The equation obtained here should naturally serve equally well for 
both the experimentally determined portions. 

In order to investigate this, the graphical method was again applied. 
For this purpose the last relationship was written in the following 
way: -- 

T In ^ + 3-6 T In T = - ^ + CT. 


If this equation is to meet the requirements indicated above, the 
value T In ^ + 3*6 T In T when plotted against T must yield a 
straight line. From the curve efj Fig. 154, it may be seen that 
the points arrange themselves very beautifully on one and the same 
straight line, which proves that the relationship just derived represents 
with sufficient accuracy the dependence of the heat of evaporation on 
the temperature. 

From the position of this line the value of the constant C naturally 
follows at once, for this is given by the tangent of the angle between 
the straight line itself and the temperature axis. 
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p ia Atm. 

i . 

T 

‘ In p . 

T In / + 

3*59 T In T. 

Qo 

A 

Qo 

R* 

Calc, p in 
Atm. 

A/. 

0'04 

169 -0 

_ 

1423 

8242 

8386 

4 - 

129 

0*05 

4-0*01 

0*07 

i8i*3 

__ 

1208 

8771 

8320 

4 - 

63 

0*08 

4- 0*01 

0*09 

18s '5 

— 

1104 

8982 

8267 

4 - 

10 

0*09 

0*00 

0*1$ 

206*9 

— 

823 

9814 

8240 

— 

17 

0*17 

— 0*01 

0'20 

210*0 

— 

777 

9939 

8232 

— 

25 

0*19 

— 0*01 

0*32 

229*8 

—• 

573 

10655 

8261 

4 - 

4 

0*32 

0*00 

0’42 

237*9 

— 

443 

10995 

8225 

— 

32 

0*40 

— 0*02 

0*54 

252 -0 

— 

323 

11482 

8268 


II 

0*55 

+ 0*01 

0*96 

261*4 

— 

198 

11852 

8252 

— 

5 

0*68 

0*01 

074 

265’S 

— 

162 

11995 

8263 

4 - 

6 

075 

4- 0*01 

I'OO 

280-5 


0 

12554 

8269 

4 " 

12 

1*22 

4- 0*02 

1*38 

298*6 

1 *f 

185 

13212 

8288 

4 - 

31 

1*46 

4- 0*08 

2*47 

331‘8 

+ 

547 

14453 

8300 

4 - 

43 

2*65 

4* o*i8 

2*61 

332-9 

4 - 

582 

14518 

8276 

4 - 

19 

2*70 

4- 0*09 

2*95 

342-0 

+ 

665 

14943 

8294 

4 - 

37 

3*13 

4-o*i8 

3*88 

355-7 

+ 

852 

15395 

8257 


0 

3*88 

0*00 


(7*36 409*3 1362 17346 8322 65 8-10 074) 


23*2 

504 

2443 

21007 

8224 

-33 

22*20 

— I ‘O 

24*3 

512 

2504 

21288 

8244 

- 13 

23*90 

-0*4 

31*9 

545-5 

2834 

22543 

8247 

— 10 

31*6 

-0*3 

32*4 , 

548 

2855 

22633 

8253 

— 4 

32*2 

— 0*2 

33*0 

550 

2878 

22712 

8249 

- 8 

327 

-0*3 

33-6 

553 

2903 

22820 

S254 

- 3 

33*5 

— 0*1 

34*5 

555*5 

2934 

22920 

8248 

- 9 

34-2 

-0*3 

35*4 

559 

2967 

23050 

8250 

- 7 

35*1 

— 0*3 

35-5 

560 

2973 

23083 

8254 

- 3 

35*4 

— 01 

35*9 

562 

2990 

23156 

8357 

0 

35*9 

0*0 

37-6 

569 

3054 

23414 

8268 

4- 5 

37*8 

4” 0*2 

38*8 

574 

3099 

23598 

8266 

+ 9 

39*2 

4- 0*4 

40*3 


3146 

23756 

8259 

4- 2 

40*4 

+ o*x 

4i'l 

581 

3173 

23867 

8261 

■f 4 

41*3 

4” 0'2 

44*2 

593 

3281 

24309 

8270 

+ 13 

44*9 

+ 0*7 

47*0 

602 

3369 

24648 

8270 

-}- 13 

47*7 

4- 0*7 

48*6 

606-5 

3416 

24821 

8266 

4- 9 

49*1 

4- 0*5 

49*0 

608 

3429 

24876 

8268 

+ II 

49*6 

H - (>*6 

53*9 

621 

3564 

25374 

8258 

+ I 

53*9 

0*0 

55*6 

625-5 

3610 

25546 

8256 

— I 

55*5 

— 0*1 

56*5 

627-5 

3633 

25625 

8252 

— 5 

36*2 

— 0*3 

577 

632 

3670 

25788 

8258 

4- I 

57*8 

4- 0*1 

58*6 

634 

3692 

25866 

8256 

— I 

58-5 

— 0*1 


In the original tables, pp. 230 and 236, the numbers in columns 3 to 7 are ti:iven 
in units, although no value can be placed on the last two figures. 


For two difiFerent temperatures it is again true that 

Tx In + 3-6 T, In T, = - % + CT, 
and ^ 

Ta In n + 3-6 T, In T, = - 0“ + C\\, 
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so that 

C = ("^2 ~i~ 3*^ ^2 In Tg) In -|- 3 *^ "^i) _ y, 

^2 '^1 

In this way the following value is obtained :— 

C = 37 * 6 . 

If this value is substituted in the equation, we get 

T In /. + 3-6 T In T = - ^ + 37-6 T. 

If now the value of ^ is calculated by means of this relationshii 
K 

from the various measurements, it is found that 

(mean value) = 82 X lo^. 

In criticising the results obtained it is of great importance that the 
foregoing table should be taken into consideration. 

In column 6 the deviation of the various values of ^ from the mean 

value 82 X lo^ is given ; it may be seen that these deviations are 
relatively small and that they are sometimes positive and sometimes 

negative. If the mean value of ^ is substituted in the last equation, the 

Jbv, 

following expression is obtained :— 

T In ^ + 3*6 T In T = 37*6 T 82 X 10^, 

from which the pressures corresponding to the various temperatures at 
which observations were made can be calculated. 

The results of these calculations are given in column 7. By com¬ 
paring this column with column i, the last column is obtained, in which 
the difference between the observed and the calculated pressure is 
indicated. These differences are so small that, considering the diffi¬ 
culties encountered in making the measurements, no better result could 

be expected. Further, from the mean value of ^ a value for Qo can be 

calculated 

Qo = 164 X 10^ cals. 

In the following diagram. Fig. 155, ahcdef is the vapour-pressure 
curve for liquid phosphorus calculated from the equation just derived. 
The observed pressures are indicated by means of crosses. 

Finally, it may be mentioned here that Jolibois^ has also determined 
the vapour pressure of liquid white phosphorus, but, owing to experi¬ 
mental difficulties, his measurements came to an end just where the 

1 Compt rend. 149 , 387 (1909); 161 , 382 (1910). 
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results would have been most interesting. The highest temperature at 
which he obtained a reading was 321®. The pressures observed by him 
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fit in very well, however, with the more recent measurements discussed 
above, as the following table shows :— 


Temperature. 

Pressure in atmospheres. 

Temperature. 

Pressure in atmospliere,s. 

145° 

0*017 

259° 

0-675 

173" 

0*064 

262® 

0*705 

184° 

0*093 

268® 

0*797 

192® 

0*124 

273° 

0*850 

200® 

0*157 

275® 

0-925 

205® 

0*178 


0*990 

219® 

0*253 

281® 

1*034 

235: 

0*366 


1*071 

239 

0*418 

285® 

1*122 

244® 

0*464 

295° 

1*329 

247® 

0*499 

299® 

1*437 

250® 

0*543 

307° 

1*650 

254° 

257° 

0*591 

0-633 

312® 

1*817 


At the commencement of this investigation it was cjuite doubtful 
whether liquid white phosphorus should be considered to be super¬ 
cooled liquid violet phosphorus or not. Ebtvds’ rule, a})plied to the 
determinations of Aston and Ramsay, seems to indicate that white 
phosphorus has a critical point at about 420°, and this appears to 
contradict the above-mentioned assumption. 

As a result of our recent work on phosphorus this question has now 
been unequivocally disposed of. It has been established with absolute 
certainty that liquid white phosphorus is under-cooled licpiid violet 
phosphorus. 

Aston and Ramsay^s determinations of the surface tension, of which 
only two were carried out, do not justify a calculation of the critical 
temperature. From the experimentally determined vapour-pressure 
curve it appears that the vapour pressure of liquid phosphorus in the 
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neighbourhood of 420°, where the critical point should appear, only 
amounts to about nine atmospheres. 

Thus phosphorus does not belong to the same type of system as 
cyanogen, and the very remarkable fact emerges here, that at 44°, 
although under-cooled to an extent of about 545°, the. viscosity of 
liquid white phosphorus is still only very small, and inner equilibrium 
conditions are assumed with great velocity. 

(b) The critical point of phosphorus and the size of the phosphorus 
7 nolecule, 

The vapour-pressure curve of liquid phosphorus, the position of 
which has now been fixed, ends in a critical point. Wahl^ has 
determined the temperature at which this point appears, obtaining the 
value, 695°. 

The more recent vapour-pressure determinations have been, con¬ 
tinued up to 634°, and therefore to a temperature fairly nearly the 
critical temperature. It was therefore allowable to obtain the critical 
pressure by graphical extrapolation, and in this way the value 88*2 
atmospheres was found.^ 

With the help of the critical data for phosphorus now available the 
calculation of the molecular magnitude is of interest. For this purpose 
the value of b in van der Waals^ equation is obtained :— 

h = I , To _ I ^ 9^^ 

8 X 273 Pc 8 X 273 *88*2 
= 0-00539. 

If ^ is considered to be an additive quantity, it should be possible 
to find its value for a phosphorus atom from the value of h for PH3, for 
example. Then, by dividing the value of h for a phosphorus molecule 
by the value obtained for the phosphorus atom, the number of atoms in 
the phosphorus molecule is obtained. 

Leduc and Sacerdote ® for the critical data of PHg found 

= 64 atmospheres 

Tc = 52*8°+ 273° = 325-3°. 

If is calculated from these figures we get 
b = 0*00233. 

According to more recent investigations of van der Waals, entitled 
Das Volumen der Molekiile und das Volumen der Zusammenstell- 
ungen von Atome,” ^ hydrogen exhibits the peculiarity that the value 
of b for the hydrogen atom in a compound is much less than its value 
for the hydrogen molecule. Instead of 0*000825 it only amounts to 

^ Afeddela 7 i de 7 i F 7 -a 7 i Fhisha Ke 77 tista 77 ifimdeL (1913). 

2 Van Laar, Kon. Akad. v. Wet., 25, 1498 (1917), calculated 4 = 675 and 
Pc = 80. 

2 Co 77 ipt. 7 -end., 125, 397 (1897). 

* Fe 7 ’s/. Ko 7 i. Akad. v. I Vet., 22, 782 (1914). 
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0-000362, from which il a|>|>ears that ftir lha ihtett liycircigi*ii aloiiis in 
PH3 the figure o‘ooioH6 must lie acltjpted. ^ 'rtiiis ilie calciikiiiciii of 
h for an atom of fjliosphoruH yields the ftilhiwing result : 

^ =;r: 0*00233 0*00 IoHO ' Omi| 2,|. 

The magnitude of the phosphorus luoleciile at tin* criiiral lerii^ 
perature and |)ressure is t!rercf<-)re 

0*00124 

This result would iiulicate slight asscti'-ialioii, lull the iiiellifnl is ii«it 
sufficiently accurate U> permit of tins coii«iir4»ri licdog defiiiiody ilrawii. 

(c) The vapour pressure eum* fur violrl plur,.phmu%, 

A {K)rtion of the results oliiaiiu’d m tlie th lermitiaiioii of die vafKiiir 
pressure of violet phosphorus have already hreii f«iiiiiiiiuiraleil in a 
previous section. I'he complete va|wiyr |ire%-a,ire riirve up in ilir iri|ile 
point will now be sulijerted to a ttauniigh v\mnnrMi*m. 11 li;Ci airrady 
been mentioned that these ilf’irriihnaiaurs writ* vny iriliniiH, iiafliriilirly 
below 500% since below this the plio*4ihorir»i had always in 

be brought into ei|iiili!>riufii l>y liealiint it ^'hh nwiiiii" as a ralalysl. 
After this process il was ahvay--^ nrirs-.iiy in rr»pnniy ii in ntifer m 
remove white jihosphoriis and plmspliofit^- and. If lias tr |iiirilieii!ifiii 
is dispensed witli, below 5nr^ inart'nral** f**sui!s ai*.* alii'.iy'* «>liiaiii*'*d. 
11110 vapour pressure of flit* ]>Trp.ir.i!i^ui, wle*-' !i iintr'.s if* ptiiiiinl always 
contains a little white p!io%p!iMru%, will iter* be huind li.or- ifiu high 
an initial value. Abu\e 45'/, bewa-vn-, the is easily iioln n! by 

<*ontiiUied observation, h^r the vapour prr*r-.nir soon laic-.. As li.is lirni 
seen, tins cdn'umstanee may lead to de? epia-n as tr-^Mids 4 io onliinnlv 111 
the va|.)our j^ressiire, etc. In the. «'tiiinfo'!|.ai u may la* namoomnl 
Jolihois observed a disamtinuuv ni lie* laeC.ing ♦ inv*- a! about 15 , iiui 

this c-orresporuled wiili an «*v*fiu!ion o| b*"a!. I hr fir.o .nfinuiiv m flit* 

va|>our pressure curve dties mU ap|«-at wii* n a o-ptuiCrl |bovpl]o!ijs 
|)rt!paratio!i is employitl, m» that itu' dec.- olr^-iir*! Iiv Itilils'ir, 

must be atirilniled to tlic pn-sriiri* .4 ; h-* ]*b- .fus. 

In disrussing thr ri-sulis oliiann-fl pinr-e p.aaalilf pfrpara 

ticnis of viuli’t phosphoni’-. wa-re ir.*a|, thr f eur/a 

d In p ^ e 

Ki ' ur 

can again be applied, and it mav b^ .r -.une i\ui- t a 

fimclion. Jiuit as in the ease of lapnd pb- pie an . ibr iriac^srlips 

T In p ^ I’ 

is used. 

On plotting 'V In p as a fuinlion oi T a •!nce)4 bn» ii.e. in f.e f 
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The heat of sublimation of violet phosphorus is therefore not 
perceptibly a temperature function in the range of temperature 
investigated. 

Here again the constant C can easily be found graphically from the 
tangent of the angle which the curve makes with the temperature axis, 
for in this case too 

r = T2 In — Ti In 



T 

Fig. 156. 


In this expression 

Ti = 343'5 + 273 » T^ In />i = - 1400 

and 

T2 = 5^9'S + 273j T2 In ^2 = ■“ 3246*6, 

so that 


C = 18-9. 


By means of this value the quantity ~ was calculated from the 

different measurements; as a mean value the figure 13050 was 
obtained. 
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We can therefore write 

T In /) — i8-y 'I' -- 13050, 

and thus the vapour pressures at tlie different teun>eratures at whit 
observations were made can now be calcuhited. 

In the following table will he found, ainongst other things, tl 
calculated and the observed values for the vapour pressure: 


Temperature hi 
dcKrees. 


30^-5 

346 


379-5 

408-5 

433-5 

45^*5 

463-5 

472-5 

486-4 

505 

5*5 

522*5 

(561) 

57H 

581 

5S8 

589 

$‘"^ 9*5 


F in 

Tin IS , 

17 

FOaiuil.itoiP 

aimo^ph^reif. 

Ic 


0-07 

-‘* 543-1 ^ 

12527 

O'OJ 

0-13 

— I 293*1 ; 

1295 ^ 

trii 

*>•35 

085-13 : 

I joitl 

oyu 

0-79 

•-» KnrtiJ 

I f ill 

ti-77 

1-49 

281-70 


I-S2 

2-30 

3* 18 

587-04 

1.1070 

2M-I 

852-20 , 

1 

3-22 

3*88 

5-46 

101 1 -o 

I 1071 

i 3*99 


* 3 * 3%7 

; 5-5* 

K'ei7 

|0^k^-4 

i 

? K‘2I| 

10-43 

iK.t 7'6 

tpH7 

; iti-jo 

n-6i 

I05ii'4 

t 7 yo 

: II'OK 

(24-30) 

C 2 r#f.»r 3 l ‘ 

ti c*#2i 

i a3’5oi 

34-35 


1 7 ^13 

34‘*i5 


3^71-8 

I * 

3ir9<'f 

4 **77 

3211*5 

1 -i - n 

41-38 

4a’if> 

t22'/I 

1 V^il 

4*77 

42*5 

3232*1 

1 

427 

43 -* 

3240-0 

I,7'|9 

42'«| 


In the calculation of the avt*rai*r! vahit* of liif I’am lira vuliirsai 

also that (>l>iaincti at ’ wnc nul iiito .n« niiiii, for, as ll 

graph siiows, these* measurcnicnts iinduiiitirilly inulaiii .1 iiiiali grral 

accidental i‘rror than do the reiiiaiiHiei. 

Sinc<‘ p - 130,*; 10" cals, it lli.il 2 ' I 'c'rals. 


(d) The determination of the hoditou vj the tupir i I . | C* / 

violet phosphor 14 s, 

The curve obtained hy plotting, T In /» acaiiiNf 1' yi*-ld*» a ’.Italy, 
line in the cast^ of violet phosphorus, In:!, a*, !i.t% h*Tii m’i'Ii, tui phaii: 
Tin p as a function of '1' in the of Ippiid |thf.r'-:p!itiiii% llif* eiii 
obtained is not a straight line. It has hf*«*ri esLildishcih however, ih 
between 504"'' and 634" tbt: curv*' is |-iraiiica!ly a sliaiglit line, and tiics 
fore if both these lines are graphed and tlie point of iiilersertii 
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ascertained, the position of the triple point is simply and with 
fixed. This has been done in Fig. 156. The point of intersec ion is 
found to be at 589 ’ 5 % the value of T In ^ being 3246 ' 6 , whenc e i 
follows that P = 42*9 atmospheres. 



The temperature so obtained is in good agreement with the result of 
direct observation and with the melting point under the vapour pr(^ssurc•, 
for which the value 589 ’ 5 ° was also found. 

If, therefore, the vapour-pressure curve and the sublimation eurvt‘ 
are represented on the same graph. Fig. 157 is obtained. 


(e) The heats of sublimation^ evaporation ani fusion in the light nf the 
theory of allotropy. 

The results of the study of phosphorus which have just licen under 
discussion will now be considered from the point of view of the theory 
of allotropy, and the quantities of heat involved will then be discnisst^tl; 
from these many valuable conclusions may be drawn. 

From the vapour-pressure curve for violet phosphorus thc‘ value of 

S was found to be 
JK 

130 X io\ 

consequently for violet phosphorus the extremely high value 
Qs„g = 258 X io“ cals. 


is obtained for the molecular heat of sublimation. 

This value does not vary perceptibly with the temperature, so that it 
also holds good at the temperature of the triple point. 

The molecular heat of evaporation of liquid phosphorus whic h will 


I 
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now be calculated is, as has already l>een mentionecl, affix^lec! to a slight 
extent by the temperature, so that in calculating this c|tiaiitity at the 

triple point temperature the ccpiation 

Ot 

must be employed, where 

164 X 10^ cals, am! a-- ™ 7*1. 

Then ^ 

((),„) loj :< 10- cals. 

From these two figures we get for the niolecaihir iieal tif fusioii 

io*^calH. 

It has already been pointed out alMive that llie molecular lieat rif 
sublimation of violet phosphorus has an exlreiiidy liigli valiir, wliilsl the 
heat of evaporation of lic|uid phosphoriiH is c|«ile tioriiial 

This becomes very clearly evident if 'rniiiltitis rule is apidieci 
According to this the molecular^heat of eva|i*»ra!ioii at llie hniliiig piiini 
under atmospheric pressure, divided by the al Pilule lt,Mii|ir rut lire, is 
approximately constant and ecpial to n. 

The boiling point of lic|uid phosphoriiH is jKo", anti 1 g k ilirreforc 
equal to 553®. 

To obtain the heat of evafKiration a! ihk lriii|«’faliire, ii iiiiisl In* 

supposed that 


(4 


(Ju 


whilst 


i/'r and llial u 
tjo 164 >: lE cals. 


Hence it follows lliat 


164 X lo” ■ 30 


so that 


ikhMh. 

r. 




Thus the normal value is cduaine*! her*-. 

Now la* (lhatelier has shown tliat *■:ju.jiuin rail .iImi he 

a])plied to the heat of suhiimatinm and ilcU it ihv. -luaiiiify 1% divif!«"il 
by the sublimation temperature tm tin* ahrMlu!** %sal*- 1% 

always approximately ^cr 
Thus 


The molecular lu*at of suhliinalhui ot pliM'.plrair. r. / 

cals.,and the sulilimation tmipcralurc may isealy hr- ralculaOrl li-aa ih*- 

equation 

Tin/. 'k i r 1 

if the value = i is introduced. 
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Then 


and 



^ 3 ° X =3 688° 

18*9 


Qso _ 258 X 10* 

Tsub, 688 “ 37-S- 


In this case therefore Trouton's formula yields an abnormally high 
value, and this is to be ascribed to the abnormally high heat of 
sublimation of violet phosphorus. 

The results obtained here are very significant, for they confirm our 
deductions from the Theory of Allotropy in the clearest possible way. 

This theory leads to the conclusion that evaporation and fusion are 
associated with chemical reaction between the pseudo-components, and 
the more the co-existing phases differ from one another in composition, 
the greater will be the chemical change as one phase passes into the other. 
The heat of sublimation, the heat of evaporation of the liquid and the 
heat of fusion will therefore consist of chemical heat to a greater extent 
the greater the difference between the co-existing phases as regards com¬ 
position. From its colour one would expect violet phosphorus to differ 
widely in composition from the colourless vapour, and the high heat of 
sublimation entirely confirms this view. The fusion of violet phosphorus 
should also be associated with a distinct chemical change, for liquid 
phosphorus is colourless. This conjecture again is confirmed by the 
high heat of fusion. Conversely, the fact that the heat of evaporation 
of liquid phosphorus is not abnormal is explained by the slight difference 
in composition between the colourless liquid and the colourless vapour. 

In the derivation of the various diagrams for thf^ n^puHn-ctrcf^rr, 
for the unary system situated thei 
of these results. 

Before turning to the diagrams the energy difference between white 
and violet phosphorus must be dealt with. The conversion of white 
into violet phosphorus is accompanied by a fairly large evolution of 
heat; thus Giron ^ found 

F white ^ F violet "F" 44 ^ Cals. 


This heat doubtless consists for the most part of chemical heat. If 
it is assumed for a moment that this evolution of heat is due exclusively 
to chemical change, and that the two phases mentioned differ from 
one another in composition to almost as great an extent as violet 
phosphorus differs from its vapour, the molecular heat of sublimation 
should contain a chemical heat of 4 X 44 X 10^ cals. = 176 X 10^ cals. 
The molecular heat of sublimation is 258 X lo^ cals., so that 258 X 
— 176 X To^ cals = 82 X lo^ cals, would remain as the physical lieat. 
This figure is fairly near the heats of sublimation of other substances 
into which chemical heat also enters, though probably to a much smaller 
extent. 

^ Ann. Chem. Phys.^ 7 , 30 , 203 ( 1903 ). 
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(f) The name assigned to the unary solid siaie of phosphorus 

and the nature of red coloured phosphorus. 

An explanation must be* given why liio iiaiiio ** rod pliiisfiiionis1ms 
never been employed in this book, but ^'violet |.i!ios|)lioriiH lias always 
been spoken of instmd. Various experimenters have dcteniiined the 
vapour pressure of red phosphorus, witli tiie result that tliis lias always 
been found to be higher than the vapour pressure ni violet |ih()sphcirus. 
More recent investigations have now proved this liiglier firessiire to he 
due either to the presence of white phmphmmof m the mass not being 
in inner equilibrium. It appears that tmly one stable solid modification 
of phosphorus exists under the va|Knir pressure of the system. 

When not in the form of very small crystals this stalile iiiodification 
has a violet colour. If, however, this Hiilwtance is powdered, its rolcnir 
becomes dark red, and the greater tlie fh*grcfc of fiiieiic'SH the lightcfr the 
colour becomes. The colour of the |ir«.‘|mralic)ii may yar>Mwen when 
the same method of preimration is employed, liii! this difference in 
colour is to be attributed mainly to a dificnnice in mm nf the panicles, 
for in spite of the difference in colour these |irr|)araliciris always 
exhibited the same vapour pressure and it|»|mtxiiiiali‘ly the siiiiic specific 
gravity. 

For these reasons the stable solid iriodifii'ation of |ilir)s|iliciriis has 

been called violet phosphorus. 

As will presently he seen, the Sfccalli^d red filifC-ipliitriiH is an iiiler« 
mediate state ; that is to say, it is a mhlme nf" various iniwd crystals, 
and consequently is not a mcKlification plur.plirinis ; for a ftMfiifieaiiim 
is a state of aggregation which can ext si in iiiiirr tsimhhnum ^ and whitii 
is able, therefore^ to behave in a unary mumuf. In words, red 

phosphorus does not bt'long to the unary pho''.|iliririi'< ’'.yfileiii, btil to the 
pseudo-system, as will he seen later. 

(g) The TX diagram for the piunphtous 

The pseudo-system in the ca'»e of phi ii;. pnfli.ibly crjiiUuir* four 

or five different molecular spiaaes ; and P|, laavf'Vfr, tmly appear at 
high temperatures, and .so it is tmd* rslaialable thal llie |Teiioiiii'iia 
observed at temperatures wliich arc iiui Imm hvyli can, ;r'. a riiii*, he 
rationally explaincid !>y assuming tin* exislmr of two i'amiiimrins. 

It is now assumed that the Iirsl ii’-.rmio • unipuiii-n!, ioirtsisling rx 
clusively of a molecules, is white, and that if llio covi-r iiirliiiig poiiil, 
whilst the second pseudo (’oniponimi, rftnsi’4iiig of" h liiitlri iili’%, is ilark 
violet in colour and only melts at a \riy high fi'inpcraliirc, i. c. a!»ov«’ 
590°. Further, the seeond pseudo componfsi! p is iiiiirh It-,:, volatile 
than tlie first, and it is also much lc*a; osn nvr at ihc same fciiipcraliirc. 

The difference between \Ujitr and vi<i|«i pliM’-phunr* in volaUlify, 
and also in the jiositicui of their inelting, poini;., mo-a. pmlsdilv points to 
the fact that we are concerned lirrr with luoIfniLir spi-t ir% whi< !i difler 
from one another in magnitude. 

Presumably, therefore, the «jiU‘stion bore is one of association, and 
the main difference between violet phosplauiis aial lln; wliiii* iiioclilica 
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tion is that the former contains a much greater number of associated 
molecules. 

As has already been emphasised in Chapter II, page 60, in this 
case the P T X diagram for the pseudo-system will contain no eutectic 
line. The T X diagram of the system under its own vapour pressure, '! 

with that for the unary system contained therein, can then be 
schematically drawn, as in Fig. 158. 

On the other hand, if p were an isomer of a. Fig. 159 would also be 
possible. 

The faint lines relate to the pseudo-system, whilst the heavy lines 
and the dotted lines have reference to the unary system. h 




The points a and h indicate the melting points of a and p under 
the vapour pressure, whilst the critical temperatures of a and p are 
situated at the points and Two three-phase areas proceed from 
a and &. Thus the lines aeSi, ad and acG^ relate to the three- 
phase area for white mixed crystals liquid and vapour, whilst the lines 
h S fjbhd and b G c indicate the three-phase area for violet mixed 
crystals, liquid and vapour. At the intersection of these two three- 
phase areas a four-phase equilibrium appears, in which violet mixed 
crystals /, white mixed crystals e, liquid d and vapour c co-exist. 

In this four-phase equilibrium there are still two other three-phase 
areas which are intersected, namely, a third relating to the co-existence 
between violet mixed crystals, white mixed crystals and vapour, 
R 
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represented in the diagram by the lines fn, em and eg, and a fourth ' 

for the co-existence between violet mixed crystals, white mixed crystals 
and liquid, which owing to an oversight has not been indicated in the I 

figure. 

The T X diagram of the unary system under the vapour pressure is 
contained in the T X figure for the pseudo-system given here. Com¬ 
mencing with the critical point of the unary system, i.e, with the 
critical point of the phase in which the molecular species a and |S are 
in inner equilibrium with one another, this point must be situated on ! 

the plait point or critical curve point is represented in our 

diagram by K, and according to van der Waals^ investigations it lies 
at 695°. \ 

Two lines proceed from this point K, indicating the co-existence 
between liquid phosphorus and its vapour when inner equilibrium 
prevails in both phases. These equilibrium lines are heavily drawn, 
and at K they pass without discontinuity the one into the other. At 
the intersection of this two-phase area with the three-phase area of 
the pseudo-system a new phase appears, namely violet phosphorus. 

This occurs at the triple point temperature of violet phosphorus, and 
consequently at 589*5°. 

The points L and G represent the liquid phase and the co-existing f 

vapour phase, which are in inner equilibrium, and these two phases 
are at the same time situated in the three-phase area relating to violet 
mixed crystals, liquid and vapour; i, e, the two phases L and G can t 

co-exist with the violet mixed crystal phase S, which is then likewise in 
inner equilibrium. 

From this the conclusion may be drawn that if heat is withdrawn 
from the two-phase equilibrium L + G, in the case of inner equilibrium 
and when retardation of the heterogeneous process does not occur, 
the violet phase will be deposited. ^ 

At lower temperatures a two-phase area relating to violet mixed 
crystals and vapour proceeds from the solidifying or fusion equilibrium 
represented by the points S L G, and both phases are therefore in inner * 

equilibrium. They are indicated by the two heavy lines S S' and G G'. 

Accordingly, if the withdrawal of heat at the triple point has 
continued so long that the liquid L has completely disappeared, on 
withdrawing still more heat, the inner equilibrium in the violet 
phosphorus is displaced along the line S S', whilst the inner equilibrium 
in the vapour which co-exists with violet phosphorus continues along 
the line G G'. ? 

If, however, solidification does not make its appearance at the 
triple-point temperature, and there is also no spontaneous formation 
of violet phosphorus at lower temperatures, it must be possible to follow * 

the two-phase area for liquid and vapour, indicated here by the dotted : 

lines L and G Gj, until it meets the three-phase area white mixed 
crystals, liquid, vapour at 44*10.° This would occur at Gj and L^. At 
these points, which are situated at the triple-point temperature of white 
phosphorus, on heat being withdrawn, the white mixed crystal phase Sj ' 

or the white modification of phosphorus will be deposited, and this j 
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also reverts into inner equilibrium, assuming always that the hetero¬ 
geneous process is not retarded. 

But now it is known that the lines LL^ and GGi cannot be 
realised to their full extent. There is a range of temperature between 
400"^ and 500° where the velocity of crystallisation of the undercooled 
liquid phosphorus is so great that crystallisation takes place with 
explosive violence. 

The maximum velocity with which the spontaneous crystallisation 
of violet phosphorus occurs must therefore lie between 400® and 500°. 
Below the triple-point temperature of white phosphorus a two-phase 
area again appears, relating now to the unary equilibrium between 
white phosphorus and vapour, and indicated by the lines SiSjf and 
Gi G'. It is assumed here that the pseudo-component p is a polymer 
of a. If, on the other hand, p is an isomer of a, besides Fig. 158, 
Fig. 159 would also be possible. 

The first-mentioned diagram will always be employed unless the 
contrary is expressly indicated. It may be pointed out that the 
behaviour of phosphorus has not been completely represented here. 

Thus Bridgman found that white phosphorus has a transition point 
at — 80°, probably connected with the appearance of several different 
molecular species. 

Furthermore, Bridgman has also obtained phosphorus in yet another 
state by heating white phosphorus to 200° under a pressure of 13000 
kilograms per square centimetre. This form was black in colour, and 
will be discussed in a separate section. 


(h) The properties of phases as functions of the composition. 

The accompanying TX diagram gives a rational explanation of 
many of the phenomena observed in the phosphorus system. It is 
capable of explaining not only the difference between the various 
phosphorus phases as regards colour, position of the melting point, 
specific gravity, etc., but, by means of it, the extremely high heat of 
sublimation of violet phosphorus, and with it the high heat of fusion 
of this modification, can also be explained. These explanations are 
entirely based on the difference in composition. As has already been 
stated, the a pseudo-component is assumed to be colourless and fairly 
volatile, besides having a low melting point, whilst the (3 pseudo-com¬ 
ponent is dark violet, only slightly volatile, and has a high melting 
point. The violet modification is very rich in p, whilst the white 
modification, the liquid and the vapour are always very rich in a. The 
last-mentioned phases must in reality lie very much more to one side 
than has been shown in the diagram; they are all colourless. The 
passage of white phosphorus into the liquid or into the vapour phase 
will therefore be accompanied by very little chemical change, but the 
evaporation of violet phosphorus, and also the fusion of this modifica¬ 
tion, must be attended by marked chemical transformation. 

In addition, the diagram illustrates the connection between the two 
modifications, that is to say, between white and violet phosphorus. 
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In this way the phenomenon of monotropy between these two modifica¬ 
tions is explained, and an insight is obtained into the order in which 
the phases appear. 

(i) The order in which phases appear. 

If it is assumed, for example, that violet phosphorus has been 
sublimed and the vapour cooled down to about room temperature, 

liquid phosphorus is obtained, ^ 

which afterwards passes into 
metastable white phosphorus. 

This phenomenon may be at ^ 

once explained by means of the 
PX section. This relates to a 
temperature below the unary 
melting point of white phos¬ 
phorus ; the form of this section 
depends indeed on the temper¬ 
ature chosen, but for our purpose 
this is immaterial, inasmuch as 
every section leads to the same { 

result provided only that it 
relates to a temperature below 
44* ^ 

In Fig. i6o a PX section of 
the space model is given for a 
temperature lying between that 
of the quadruple equilibrium 
cdef and the triple point tem¬ 
perature a of the a component. 

(See Fig. 158.) It will now be 
assumed that the supersaturated 
vapour obtained by cooling down ^ 

the vapour of violet phosphorus 
is represented by the point p. 

It is then immediately seen that 

^ X K this vapour, which must be super- 

Fig. 160. saturated not only in respect to 

violet phosphorus, but in respect 

to white and liquid phosphorus also, can condense in three ways. ^ 

But since liquid is the phase most closely approaching it, a 
metastable liquid will first of all be precipitated from the vapour. 

The changes which will subsequently take place may also easily be 
deduced from the diagram. The two solid phases, white and violet 
phosphorus, lie on the same side of the liquid obtained 3 of these, 
white phosphorus is by far the nearer, so that crystallisation of the 
metastable white modification may be expected here. 

This conclusion is further supported by the great difference between 
the solidifying points of the stable and the metastable modifications, 1 
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amounting in fact to about 545°. Thus the / value of the metastable 
modification (see page. 105) is almost certainly the greater. 

An explanation has therefore been found of the interesting fact that 
it is possible by an indirect method to pass from the stable violet 
modification to the metastable white form by way of the vapour. This 
phenomenon occurs in many allotropic substances; its explanation is 
always to be found in the fact that, as regards its composition, the 
metastable modification approximates most closely to the vapour. 

(k) The lowering oj the vafour 'pressure of violet phosphorus, 

A knowledge of the T X diagram for phosphorus also enables us 
to investigate other phenomena more thoroughly. One of these is the 
lowering of the vapour pressure 
of violet phosphorus already 
mentioned, which can be brought 
about by driving off the more 
volatile pseudo-component by 
fractional evaporation. This 
phenomenon will now be once 
more considered with the assist¬ 
ance of a PX section. The 
fractional evaporation referred 
to took place at 360°, and our 
T X diagram now shows the 
form of the P X section at this p 
temperature. This diagram is 
very simple, and is given in 
Fig. 161. 

If it is assumed that the 
violet phosphorus was initially 
in inner equilibrium, the co-ex- 
isting solid and gaseous phases 
at 360° will be indicated by the 
points P„ and G. 

But if vapour is now 
imagined to be removed so 
rapidly that inner equilibrium 

in the violet phosphorus cannot 'v x 

adjust itself to the withdrawal ^ XX, 

of the vapour, the violet form 

must grow continually poorer Fig. 161. 

in that component which pre¬ 
dominates in the vapour. Consequently violet phosphorus becomes 
poorer in the a component, and it will move from P„ along the line Pt,^ 
towards b, as a result of which the vapour pressure decreases. 

This phenomenon which so irrefutably proves the complexity of 
violet phosphorus was actually observed, for inner equilibrium is only 
very slowly re-established at 360°. 
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(l) The retrogression of the vapour pressure according to Lemoine. 

Another phenomenon, first observed by Lemoine, and which will be 
called the retrogression of the vapour tension of violet phosphorus 
when rapidly heated, can likewise be immediately explained by means 
of the diagram given here, Fig. 161. 

Lemoine^ found that on heating violet phosphorus as rapidly as 
possible to a really high temperature in a vacuum, after some time its 
vapour tension diminished. 

The above PX diagram might correspond to Lemoine’s rapidly 
attained temperature, and the mass might then be expected to contain too 
much of the volatile component, for it is in the highest degree probable 
that Lemoine’s violet phosphorus was not in inner equilibrium. If 
represents the composition of Lemoine’s violet phosphorus, it is clear 
without further explanation that if the volume of vapour were relatively 
small, violet phosphorus would only undergo^ a slight change in com¬ 
position during the evaporation. The co-existing phases could therefore 
be represented by the points S and g/. This co-existence corresponds 
to a pressure p^ greater than the pressure p of unary violet phosphorus. 
Finally, therefore, inner equilibrium in the violet phosphorus is re¬ 
established, and thus the pressure must diminish, as Lemoine observed. 

For very large volumes of vapour the amount of a pseudo-com¬ 
ponent in the solid phase will greatly diminish during the heating, 
assuming that at the temperature concerned inner equilibrium is 
re-established but slowly or not at all. In this case the composition 
of the violet phosphorus may undergo so great a change that the 
vapour tension falls below the unary vapour pressure, and then, finally, 
a rise of the vapour pressure would be observed. From the fact that 
Lemoine obtained a decrease of pressure, it follows that he worked with 
a relatively small volume. 

(m) The formation of red-coloured phosphorus by rapidly cooling 
superheated phosphorus vapour. 

We owe our knowledge of the peculiar behaviour of phosphorus 
vapour, when heated to a high temperature and then rapidly cooled, to 
the interesting researches of Stock, Schroder and Stamm.^ The results 
of their investigations will now be briefly considered. 

White phosphorus, in such amount that on heating to 200° all the 
liquid was converted into vapour, was sealed up in a quartz tube. If 
after heating to 700° the tube was allowed to cool down in the air, 
white phosphorus condensed. But if the tube was suddenly chilled by 
plunging one end into cold water, a dark red precipitate was formed. 
On repeating the experiment at temperatures between 400° and 1175° 
the condensed mass was found to contain so much the more red- 
coloured phosphorus the higher the temperature to which the 
phosphorus vapour had previously been heated. The investigators 

^ Afift, Chim. Phys. (4), 24 , 129 (1871). Lemoine speaks of red phosphorus, 
but we have called this preparation violet phosphorus. 

2 Ber. d. d. chem. Ges., 42 , 4510 (1910); 46 , 3497 (1913). 
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mentioned write : After previously heating to 400° the phosphorus 
condensed in the form of colourless drops; on cooling down from 
higher temperatures the condensed drops agreed with the following 
descriptions: 450^^—^just perceptibly yellow in colour; 550^^—very 
distinctly yellow; 600°—a few purple-coloured flakes ; 700°—a heavy 
brownish-red precipitate which at 900° increased to such an extent 
that the liquid was opaque, and which at 1000°, 1100° and 1175° 
became still heavier.’’ 

The peculiarity of this phenomenon finds still clearer expression in 
a further experiment of Stock and Stamm, in which phosphorus vapour 
under a pressure of 5 mm. of 
mercury was led through a tube 
heated to 1200° and then sud¬ 
denly cooled down. Nearly 
fure red fhosphorus was thus 
precipitated, the maximum 
amount of colourless phos¬ 
phorus contained therein being 
I %• 

On calculating from the 
vapour-pressure curve of violet 
phosphorus the temperature at 
which phosphorus vapour under 
a pressure of 5 mm. mercury or 
o’oo66 atmosphere is super¬ 
saturated with respect to violet 
phosphorus, the value 
is obtained. It is known that 
the velocity of crystallisation 
of violet phosphorus from the 
vapour is so small at this tem¬ 
perature that when the vapour 
is slowly cooled down in the X ft 

air violet phosphorus never 1 

separates out, and consequently Fig. 162. 

it is really remarkable that in 

these experiments involving sudden cooling, nearly pure red phosphorus 
was deposited. 

The explanation, however, is easy to give. 

Since the separation of red-coloured phosphorus doubtless takes 
place above the solidifying temperature of white phosphorus, the P X 
diagram, Fig. 162, which can be applied to any temperature between 
44*1° and 589*5°, will be used. 

On slowly cooling the vapour. Stock and his collaborators always 
obtained a deposit of licjuid white phosphorus. When the cooling was 
slow the phosphorus vapour remained in inner equilibrium, so that before 
condensation the supersaturated vapour was to be found on the meta¬ 
stable prolongation of the line Go G^, relating to the inner equilibrium in 
the vapour phase, at the point P, for example. In this case, therefore, 
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the nearest metastable liquid phase is deposited and the unary meta¬ 
stable two-phase equilibrium G2 + L is established. 

When the cooling is brought about suddenly, the result is quite 
different. Liquid white and solid red-coloured phosphorus are formed 
side by side, and of the latter so much the more, the higher the tem¬ 
perature to which the vapour was heated and the lower its pressure. 
This phenomenon also points to the complexity of phosphorus, for 
phosphorus vapour does not possess this property, so that the velocity 
of cooling could exert no influence on the mode of condensation. 

From their results the experimenters mentioned conclude that at 
higher temperatures a chemical change makes its appearance, which on 
rapid cooling cannot be completely reversed. They connect this with 
the dissociation of P4 and Pg molecules at high temperatures, and 
assume that on chilling the following reaction takes place— 

^ ^2 “1“ y ^4 ^2a;+42/ 

This reaction should explain the formation of red-coloured phos¬ 
phorus. This assumption lacks a rational basis, however. Four 
different solid states of phosphorus are known, and it is in the highest 
degree probable that at least three molecular species, a^, ag and p, must 
be taken into consideration here. The existence of three molecular 
species, namely P4, Pg and P^* at high temperatures has, however, been 
experimentally confirmed witli more or less certainty, whilst the existence 
of a much less reactive and probably still more complicated molecular 
species has not as yet been established, because it probably only occurs 
in any great concentration in solid violet and in black phosphorus. 

The molecular species Pg and P^, which are formed only at high 
temperatures, cannot be present except in extremely small amount in 
the solid phases of phosphorus, and hence there must be still another 
simple molecular species a2, which, together with P4 or and the com¬ 
plicated molecular species p, mainly constitutes the solid modifications 
of phosphorus. 

Stock^s experiments and those of other investigators will now be 
considered in the light of the Theory of Allotropy. 

The experiments mentioned indicate that on rapid cooling, 
phosphorus.vapour which is not in inner equilibrium is obtained, and 
thus at low temperatures a vapour results which corresponds to an 
inner equilibrium state at a higher temperature. If dissociation is 
increased by rise of temperature, as has been assumed here, the state of 
the chilled vapour at a given temperature will lie to the left of the 
inner equilibrium line for the vapour, and as a result this will exert a 
higher pressure than would be the case after slow cooling. 

Now investigations undertaken with the object of testing the Theory 
of • Allotropy have shown that a phase always possesses a certain 
stability if it reverts into inner equilibrium, even if it is metastable. If, 
however, an unstable phase is not in inner equilibrium the stability 
becomes so greatly diminished that an instantaneous transformation 

* Preuner and Brochmoller, Zdtschr^L Chemicy 81, 129 (1912). 
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often results, for the system then behaves like the pseudo-system con¬ 
cerned. If, in order to explain this phenomenon, it is assumed that, 
on sudden cooling, the state of the vapour at a given temperature is 
indicated by the point Q in Fig. 162, there are two possibilities :— 

1. The vapour can only behave in a metastable pseudo-binary 
manner, and breaks down into vapour and liquid, the gaseous phase 
lying on the line g G2 and the liquid phase on the line / L. 

2. The vapour may behave in a stable pseudo-binary manner, as a 
result of which it dissociates into a gaseous phase situated on the line 
h g and a solid phase lying on the line h s. 

Now we know that the initial state at the higher temperature lay in 
the vapour region, and therefore below the vapour line ^ in the corre¬ 
sponding P X figure. During the cooling process, this state has over¬ 
stepped the line b g, and consequently the region for the co-existence 
of violet mixed crystals and vapour has been entered; only later and 
at a lower temperature does it enter the metastable region in which 
vapour and liquid co-exist. The first-mentioned state might therefore 
be indicated by Q' and the second by Q if it is borne in mind that the 
temperatures in the two cases were different, and consequently that these 
two states really belong to two different P X sections. For the sake of 
simplicity, however, both states are indicated here in the same P X 
diagram. Thus it follows from these considerations’ that on rapidly 
cooling phosphorus vapour a splitting up into a gaseous phase and 
violet plxosphorus first appears. But if this dissociation is not in¬ 
stantaneously completed, at a lower temperature yet another dissociation 
will make its appearance, namely into a gaseous phase and liquid 
white phosphorus, so that a condensate is then obtained which contains 
both liquid white phosphorus and also solid violet phosphorus. 

It is clear that in the event of slight deviation of the rapidly-cooled 
vapour from the inner equilibrium state, the smallest retardation in the 
cooling, which may be caused by a slight deposition of violet phosphorus, 
suffices to allow the vapour again to revert into inner equilibrium. The 
separation of violet phosphorus thus comes to an end. From these 
considerations it follows that deposition of violet phosphorus will 
increase with increasing deviation from inner equilibrium conditions, 
and consequently the quantity of phosphorus deposited will be so much 
the greater the higher the temperature from which the vapour is chilled 
and the smaller the partial pressure of the phosphorus. Stock found 
this to be the case. 

Further, it is self-evident that the quantity of violet phosphorus 
deposited will increase, the greater the temperature range between the 
commencement of sublimation of violet phosphorus and the condensa¬ 
tion of liquid white phosphorus. . For, the greater this range is, the 
longer will the sublimation of violet phosphorus continue before 
condensation of liquid phosphorus can begin. This range of 
temperature increases with decrease of pressure, so that a reduction of 
the partial pressure will result in an increase in the amount of violet 
phosphorus in the precipitate, as Stock proved by means of experiments 
which will be described later. 
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(n) The position of red^coloured phosphorus in the pseudo-hinary 
system. 

It is well known that red-coloured phosphorus is prepared 
technically by heating white phosphorus for a short time to from 250° 
to 400°, the product so obtained being treated, after cooling, with 
carbon disulphide or caustic soda. Basing our considerations on 
Fig. 158, the starting-point is thus a liquid on the line L, co-existing 
with a vapour situated on the line G. This two-phase equilibrium 
is very metastable and cannot be maintained. On the stable unary 
equilibrium being attained the end product would be violet phosphorus, 
situated on the line S S', and a co-existing vapour phase which lies 
on the line G G'. 

But the two-phase system liquid phosphorus—vapour at the tempera¬ 
ture mentioned here, 250°—300°, lies in the two-phase region of the 
pseudo-binary system relating to the co-existence of violet mixed 
crystals and vapour. 

The deposition of a solid phase may be explained by the great 
metastability of the co-existence of the liquid and gaseous phases, as a 
result of which a sudden change occurs into a solid phase and the 
vapour co-existing with it, which at the temperature under considera¬ 
tion belongs to the pseudo-system. The transformation resulting in 
the establishment of inner equilibrium immediately follows, but at the 
temperature under consideration this can only take place slowly in the 
solid phase. The solid phase deposited, lying to commence with on 
the line h f and indeed between S and f will therefore slowly change 
in the direction of inner equilibrium, and this lies on the line S S'. 

Technically the heating period is but short, so that when the process 
is interrupted, the solid phase still consists of mixed crystals, lying 
between the lines S / and S S', the compositions of which vary. Thus 
the heated mass consists of a number of different states, firstly those 
which approximate very closely to the stable solid equilibrium state, and 
in addition those which are rather far removed from this state. The 
red-coloured phosphorus of commerce, therefore, even after treatment 
with carbon disulphide, is never quite homogeneous; its vapour 
pressure is too high, but this diminishes when the preparation is kept 
at constant temperature until the vapour-pressure curve of violet 
phosphorus is reached. 


(o) A second modification of white phosphorus. 

In the course of his investigation of the behaviour of white 
phosphorus under different pressures, Bridgman ^ found that under 
a pressure of 12000 kilograms per square centimetre at 64*4°, under 
the atmospheric pressure at — 72*9°, and under its own vapour pressure 
at — 80°, white phosphorus reaches/- a transition point, at which, on 
withdrawing heat, the ordinary regular modification changes into a 
hexagonal form. Phosphorus belongs therefore to that type of 

Journ. Afner. Che 77 i. Soc., 36, 1244 (1914). 
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substance in which a metastable transition point appears below the 
stable melting point. This phenomenon is always associated with 
the existence of at least three molecular species. 

The elevation of the solidifying point of ordinary white phosphorus, 
observed when the liquid phase is suddenly cooled, is now probably to 
be ascribed to retardation of the inner equilibrium between those mole¬ 
cular species which are most prominent in these two white modifications. 


j (p) Black phosphorus. 

Bridgman’s researches on white phosphorus not only resulted in the 
discovery of a second modification of white phosphorus, they also led to 
the discovery of a still more interesting form, namely black phosphorus. 
This last modification he obtained by subjecting white phosphorus at 
200° to a pressure of from 12000 to 13000 kilograms per square centi¬ 
metre. The black phosphorus obtained in this way must at once be 
recognised as a new modification, firstly on account of its high specific 
gravity, 2*69, the value for violet phosphorus varying between 2*21 and 
2*34, and secondly because black phosphprus exhibits a much greater 
j electrical conductivity than that of violet phosphorus. 

' In order to establish the relationship between black phosphorus and 

the violet form, Bridgman determined the vapour pressure at definite 
t temperatures by Hittorfs method.^ A small quantity of phosphorus was 

heated at a definite temperature in an evacuated and sealed vessel, the 
volume of which was known, until the vessel was filled with the saturated 
vapour. The vessel was then quickly removed from the constant- 
temperature bath and cooled down in the air. In this way the vapour 
was condensed to white phosphorus. Now on treating the contents of 
j the vessel with carbon disulphide the weight of the white phosphorus 

I dissolved could be determined by weighing. The vapour pressure can 

then be calculated after the size of the phosphorus molecules in the 
gaseous phase has been determined at the temperature of the experiment 
and under the pressure of its saturated vapour. From the investigations 
of Stock, Gibson and Stamm,^ Bridgman assumed the molecular magni¬ 
tude to be P4. 

Determinations of the vapour pressures of violet and black phos¬ 
phorus, carried out in this way, yielded the following results :— 


Temperature. 

Vapour tension of black phos¬ 
phorus in cms. Hg. 

Vapour tension of violel phos¬ 
phorus in crus. Hg. 

357'i° 

2*3 

S'2 

443*7° 

— 

73'2 

445*2° 

58-5 

— 


From these few figures it follows that the vapour pressure of black 
phosphorus under the conditions prevailing in Bridgman’s experiments. 


^ Ann . 126 , 193 (1865). 


2 Ber . 45 , 3527 (1912). 
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is undoubtedly lower than that of violet phosphorus. As Bridgman 
has pointed out, according to these results black phosphorus should be 
looked upon as the stable modification under the vapour pressure. But 
he found it impossible to confirm this conclusion in any other way, for he 
did not succeed in converting violet into black phosphorus. Bridgman’s 
results are very remarkable, for when studying the vapour pressure of 
violet phosphorus, it was found that after evaporating this modification 
in a vacuum at 360° a mass remained which at 445 *^ had a vapour 
pressure of about 0*64 atmosphere, whilst Bridgman found the vapour 
pressure of black phosphorus at the same temperature to be 58*5 cms. 
or 0*77 atmosphere, higher therefore than that exhibited by violet 
phosphorus when subjected to rapid evaporation. 

Now it has been shown that this form of violet phosphorus is a very 
disturbed state of the violet modification, and that on heating to 410^ in 
contact with i per cent, iodine, inner equilibrium was re-established; 
the vapour pressure had therefore again become normal and amounted 
at 445° to 2*2 atmospheres. 


(q) Exact determinations of the vapour pressure of black phosphorus. 

Since it follows from these data that Bridgman’s black phosphorus 
cannot be stable under the pressure of its vapour, the vapour pressure 
of black phosphorus was studied at various temperatures, the methods 
employed being the same as those employed in the case of violet 
phosphorus.^ 

As the black phosphorus contained carbon, efforts were first of all 
made to remove this by grinding and then washing with water. After 
this treatment the mass was extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus with 
carbon disulphide, washed, first with alcohol and then with a([ueous 
ammonia, and finally dried over phosphorus pentoxide in a vacuum. 
This method of purification, however, proved to be quite insufficient, 
for the substance obtained in this way always contained kerosene. The 
presence of this was due to the fact that Bridgman used it as the com¬ 
pressing liquid. After this impurity had been removed by heating the 
mass in sealed and evacuated tubes to 550° in a bath of molten 
potassium nitrate and sodium nitrite, followed by the usual re-purification, 
the following vapour pressures were obtained :— 


Temperature. 

1 

Vapour pressure in atmospheres. 

Black phosphorus. 

Violet phosplionis. 

553 

567° 

578° 

8*5 (rising) 

19-3 n 

286 

387 

io'5 

21-5 

28-5 

35 


^ Proc, Akad. v. IVeL^ Smits, Meyer and Beck, 18 , 992 (X915). 
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these figures it follows that at temperatures above 560° the 
vapour pressure of black phosphorus obtained in this way undoubtedly 
exceeds the vapour pressure of violet phosphorus. From the results 
obtained it is impossible to say what the position is at lower temperatures, 
for even after standing half an hour at constant temperature the pressure 
was alw-ays still slowly rising. In order to ascertain whether or not black 
phosphorus is stable below 560°, equal amounts of the violet and black 
forms, together with i per cent, iodine, were heated in a tube of very 
hard glass to about 480° in a vacuum for thirteen days without inter¬ 
ruption. At the end of this heating period the contents were extracted 
with carbon disulphide, etc., and the specific gravity was then determined 
by the suspension method. The result was that practically the whole 
had been converted into a substance of specific gravity 2*3, though 
isolated particles still had a specific gravity of 2*7. On repeating this 
experiment at 380®, especially when violet phosphorus was present in 
great excess, a distinct transformation of black into violet phosphorus 
could still be detected. 

Consequently although below 560° black phosphorus exhibits a 
lower vapour pressure than the violet form, which however gradually 
increases, it follows that even at 380° violet phosphorus must be 
acknowledged to be the stable modification. 


(r) The behaviour of black phosphorus- in the light of the Theory of 
Ailoiropy. 

The fact that black phosphorus, in spite of its metastability, under 
certain circumstances still has the lower vapour pressure, cannot be 
e%i)lained by means of the older view. The Theory of Allotropy, how¬ 
ever, enables this to be done in a very simple way. Accepting the 
older theory, it would be absurd to state that an unstable form of an 
element or a compound may possess a lower vapour pressure than the 
stable state. But if it is assumed that the element or the compound is 
complex, i.e, that it consists of various molecular species, ({uite another 
rt’sult is obtained. In this case the same phenomenon is, in fact, in 
(|ucstion as has already been observed in the case of violet phosphorus. 
Tlie possibility of converting an element simply by rapid evaporation 
into a state havii:ig a smaller vapour pressure would have been flatly 
denied by the former theory, whilst the Theory of Allotropy points to 
the |K)Ssibility of this, thus suggesting experiment. In the case of 
black phosi)horus the theory did not, it is true, lead to the experiment, 
nevertheless it did point to the possibility of the phenomenon discovered 
by Bridgman. 

'This may easily be shown. In order that black phosphorus may be 
inc hided in the pseudo-binary figure, a discontinuity in the mixed crystal 
curve! can be assumed, as has been done in the following T X diagram. 

hVc >m this diagram it is at once evident that, in agreement with its 
higher specific gravity, black phosphorus contains the ^ pseudo- 
component in greatest amount, and that under the pressure sup[)Osed to 
prt!vail this modification is metastable. On the other hand, experiment 
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indicates, as we have seen, that under very high pressure black phosphorus 
is stable. Hence it follows that whilst the T X diagram for pressures 
greater than the vapour pressure has the form schematically indicated in 
Fig. 163, at much greater pressures the curve relating to the inner 
equilibrium in the liquid phase does not meet the fusion curve Id, but 
the fusion curve 3 /, as shown in Fig. 164. 

Under this pressure, therefore, black phosphorus is the stable 
modification at high temperatures; at lower temperatures, however, 

violet phosphorus is the stable 
form. 

The transition equilibrium 
indicated here by the points 
S'S'i is thus displaced by in¬ 
crease of pressure in the direc¬ 
tion of lower temperatures. 

If a P X section correspond¬ 
ing to a temperature of 200° is 
now considered, a diagram is 
obtained such as that indicated 
in Fig. 165. 

The pseudo PX diagram is 
immediately intelligible, and it 
is in accord with the assumption 
that a discontinuity appears in 
the mixed crystal series. The 
unary figure may be briefly dis¬ 
cussed here. The inner equili¬ 
bria in the vapour phase at 
different pressures are indicated 
by the line G„oG„. At G« this 
line meets the curve G G' of the 
pseudo-binary system, t, e, the 
curve relating to the vapour 
which can co-exist with the 
mixed crystal phases represented 
Fig. 163, by the line 

Thus, so far as unary behaviour 
is concerned, at G„ solid violet phosphorus will be deposited from the 
vapour, and this process will continue as the volume is decreased, until 
all the vapour has been converted into solid violet phosphorus. If 
now the compression is continued, the inner equilibrium in the solid 
violet phosphorus will be displaced along the line S'„^. At 
this line enters the disintegration region for the mixed crystals, in which 
the violet mixed crystal phase Sa^ and the black mixed crystal phase 
S^M co-exist. If no retardation occurs, on reducing the volume, the 
violet mixed crystal phase will change into the black phase S'„j, the 
pressure remaining C'"‘nstant. If the violet phase has been com¬ 
pletely converted into the black phase continued diminution of 
volume will result in an increase of pressure, and the inner equilibrium 
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in the solid phase will be displaced along the line This line 

has its origin in the point where metastable black phosphorus 
co-exists with a vapour G'„. 

Let us now suppose the point P to correspond to a very high 
pressure, more than 13000 kilograms per square centimetre, and that the 
black phosphorus which exists under this pressure is fixed by reducing 
the pressure so rapidly that the inner equilibrium cannot readjust itself 
to the pressure. If it is then assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that this 
condition becomes really fixed, a vertical line will be followed downwards. 





Fig. 164. Fig. 165. 


In this case, therefore, a solid substance is obtained which contains more 
of the a pseudo-component than would be present in inner equilibrium. 
This state has, as the diagram shows, a vapour pressure represented by 
the point S, and this is smaller than the vapour pressure of stable violet 
phosphorus. 

But if the mass is heated to temperatures at which inner equilibrium 
is re-established with appreciable velocity, the vapour pressure will rise 
above that of violet phosphorus. Thus, although the mass is unstable, 
at the outset it had a lower vapour pressure than 1^ stable modification. 

From these considerations an explanation is obtained of the ab¬ 
normally low vapour pressures found by Bridgman for black phosphorus. 
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It must be assumed that a state which was in inner ef|iii!ibriiim at a 
high pressure has been fixed. This phenomcnaii exliihiled by black 
phosphorus has thus given powerful support to the I lieory c>f Alhitropy, 

(s) The deierminatmi of the iriple-poini kmpemitm for Mark 

phosphorus. 

Since black phosphorus is metastable under its own vafimir pressure, 
its melting point must be lower than the melting point of violet 
phosphorus. The black phosphorus obtained by liriclittnaii’s inetlicKl 
of preparation is not, however, the true black iiioclifit'alion, Init a 
fixed equilibrium state corresponding to a higlier jiressiirc?. Ibis fixc‘ci 
state has a lower vapour pressure than that c*f violet |ilitis|)bfiriis and 
consequently it might be expecrted to have a higher rinbiiig point. 
But, since at these high temperatures inner i*qiiililiriiiiii is cioiihtlcss 
established after some time, there is still th«‘ pros|.M:ri of tlit* liicltiiig 
point soon falling below the melting point at vicilei iilifrHphciriis, iiiid 
also that the correct melting point would appear iticist ra|«dly in those 
preparations to which a minute quantity of kHltnc hat! lifeii adciecL 

An experiment was now carried out in the follombig iiianocr: 
Three thick-walled tubes of very hard glass were idled, carli with 
different material The tube a was two-thirds miili the fiiircsl 

black phosphorus ; the tube b camtained a certain iniaiiiily of lh«* 
preparation of black phosphorus to whicli i per iotliiit* had licrn 
added, and in c violet fdiospliorus with i |Htr ceril. iticliiir placrtl. 
I'hese three tubes were bcnind tfigetlier with copper wire and tiling in 
such a way that a swinging motion could In* iuiparlftl Finally 

a copper rod was fastened lauicath tlic hanging rrinirivaiiri*. Ibi^ 
system of tubes was tlien plucd in a bath c'omposrd of a i'liHrci iiis.^iiift* 
of potassium nitrate and sodium nitrile at about Hn* tcuiifirra 

lure of the bath was ki‘|)t uniform by nuKm% of a siirri*r, arni it was 
measured by means of a calibrated thermo idcmciu iieifricd in llic 
usual way in one of tlu; Iminchcs of a Wheat stone lfridg*a 

Ibeliminary expedrnents had already indieafrti %vilh «'efiaiii!y iliaf 
when it is slowly heatc*d Idack phosplu^rus meits al a !erri|«*rafiirr 
5 ° -io® higher than does vkdet phosphtmis, wldrli ^if i ouf se iiiighl Iw 
expected from the results of the vafKHjr inosnntr 

Since this phenomenon must b«* due to tie- leaning lieifig loo nigiti 
to permit of inner ct|iiilibrium lieing f” 4 .iblr 4 ie<l m fie- driifiUHc 
experiment the bath was first k(*pl for half an Imui a? .iinl lle-it 
heated up extremely slowly. 

In this way it was observed that in the tubr h t hie k 

pliorus and iodine fusion first appearrd, nann-Iy ai aboni r s , wlnlsi iii 
tube c, containing violet plnisphorus ami nnlme, hr ion wa% lifst obsfTVisI 
at lulu* a, wldf-li containotl bla» k pier.] ihiuir, ttuhoig ihi' 

addition of iodine, fusion first otuiiirtu! at 50^ . Wlm this ii.el bffii 
established the bath was broyglit luick to ,i\ guiekiv a"* p?* 

At this instant only about one quartf-r of ilu- ble k phM'.phtinis m mho 
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a was molten. Attempts were now made to ascertain whether on 
long-continued heating without the addition of iodine black phosphorus 
would melt completely at the same temperature as that observed when 
a trace of iodine had been added. Experiment proved this to be the 
case; thus after heating for half an hour at 588° the black phosphorus 
fused completely to a colourless liquid. 

From this it follows, therefore, that black phosphorus obtained by 
the fixation of the state existing at high pressures melts at a higher 
temperature than the violet modification. Furthermore, it follows that 
when black phosphorus has attained a state of inner equilibrium the 
melting point is lowered to such an extent that, its behaviour being 
unary, the melting point of black phosphorus under its own vapour 
pressure lies about 1*5® below the melting point of violet phosphorus, 
thus again proving that under the vapour pressure black phosphorus is 
the metastable modification. 

From the foregoing considerations it may be seen how easily and 
rationally the peculiar behaviour of black phosphorus can be explained 
from the standpoint of the Theory of Allotropy. 


(t) The position of the black phosphorus region in the P T diagram. 

In order that the position of the black phosphorus region may be 
indicated with some probability, it is necessary to examine the results 
of some further investigations by Bridgman, undertaken as the result of 
correspondence between him and the author. His original experiments 
had already shown that at 200° white phosphorus is converted into 
black phosphorus by a pressure of 12000 kilograms per square centi¬ 
metre, whilst under the same pressure but at a temperature of 175° 
violet phosphorus results. When a pressure of 4000 kilograms per 
square centimetre was applied and a small quantity of sodium^ which 
acts as a catalyst, was added to the white phosphorus, violet phosphorus 
was likewise produced. From these facts one would be inclined to the 
conclusion that at 200® the transition point between violet and black 
phosphorus lies between 4000 and 12000 kilograms. A peculiar 
difficulty must present itself here, however, for all Bridgman’s efforts to 
convert violet phosphorus into black phosphorus at 200° and under a 
pressure of 13000 kilograms per square centimetre yielded negative 
results. 

Even when he submitted a mixture of violet phosphorus and white 
phosphorus to a pressure of 12500 kilograms at 200® the white 
phosphorus was converted into the black form but the violet phos¬ 
phorus remained entirely unchanged. At first sight these results 
are very surprising, but on closer consideration they become quite 
intelligible. 

The study of violet phosphorus has proved that the internal change 
into solid violet phosphorus first takes place with appreciable velocity 
at temperatures over 400°, so that it is not surprising if at 200® and 
under a pressure of 12500 kilograms there is no perceptible trans- 
ormation of violet into black phosphorus, although increase of pressure 
s 
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increases the reaction velocity. But this is not contradictory to the 
result quoted, i. e. that under the same conditions of temperature and 
pressure white phosphorus is rapidly converted into the black form, for in 
the transformation of white into black phosphorus it is only a question of 
nucleus formation in a highly metastable liquid. This process, which 
precedes chemical reaction, can be brought about very rapidly, whilst 
the conversion of solid violet phosphorus into solid black phosphorus, 
which necessitates a reaction in a solid phase, does not proceed to any 
perceptible extent. If violet phosphorus were compressed at a tempera¬ 
ture between 400° and 500°, probably the conversion into black 
phosphorus would easily be realised, but the difficulties attending such 
an experiment are too great. 



The PT diagram shown in Fig. 166 has now been built up from 
the collected results of the investigation of black phosphorus. 

The line df is the transition curve for violet and black phosphorus. 
Concerning this line the following remarks may be made : Bridgman 
did not succeed in converting white phosphorus into the black modifi¬ 
cation at 175°; even when a pressure of 13000 kilograms per square 
centimetre was employed no formation of black phosphorus occurred. 
This circumstance points to the fact that at 175° the transition pressure 
is higher than 13000 kilograms. On the other hand, at 200°, and 
under a pressure of 13000 kilograms, the formation of black phos¬ 
phorus takes place rapidly. It follows from these observations that the 
transition pressure at this temperature is less than 13000 kilograms. 
On this experimental result the position in the diagram of the transition 
line Jd is based. The point relating to a temperature of 175° and a 
pressure of 13000 kilograms lies in the violet phosphorus region. 
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whilst the point representing the state of affairs at 200° and the 
same pressure, 13000 kilograms, lies in the region relating to black 
phosphorus. 

Further,^ it may also be pointed out that the point V denotes the 
melting point of black phosphorus under its own vapour pressure. 
This point lies at 588°. 


(u) The representation of the entire phosphorus system. 

If the complete P T diagram is now schematically represented, Fig. 
167 is obtained. 



In conclusion, reference may be made to the following points. If 
the pseudo-binary conception of the metastable transition point of 
white phosphorus is accepted for our T X diagram, a method must be 
employed which has already been discussed. This method depends on 
the supposition that a certain number of the pseudo-components are 
always in inner equilibrium, so that this inner equilibrium system can 
be looked upon as a single pseudo-component. 

Thus, it may be assumed that the molecular species P and ag P 
constitute a pseudo-system in which a transition equilibrium, i. e. an 
equilibrium between two solid modifications, appears. If it is supposed 
that the inner equilibrium between P and ag P is established very 
rapidly, the system can be looked upon as a single pseudo-component 
a P, which, however, then has a transition point. 
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Fig. 168 is then obtained. 

In this way a pseudo-binary representation is obtained for the 
phosphorus system, which summarises the properties and the com¬ 



positions of the various states of aggregation. Naturally, on account of 
the large number of pseudo-components, tliis system is very intricate; 
so far as can be seen, however, the representation given here is 
provisionally sufficient. 

Finally it may be specially mentioned here that the investigation of 
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the phosphorus system has led, amongst other things, to the important 
conclusion that the phases investigated are all complex. 

But what the origin of the complexity is has not as yet been 
definitely decided. It may consist in the existence in juxtaposition of 
simple and associated molecules; it may be due to isomeric molecules, 
or to the presence in juxtaposition of the different species of ions and 
electrons arising therefrom. 

It should also be noticed that black phosphorus conducts electricity 
fairly well, whilst the violet form is a bad and white phosphorus a very 
bad conductor. Hence it follows that in black phosphorus we have to 
do with a distinct electro-ionisation, which in the other phases may be 
neglected. 

21. The Cyanogen System. 

Two modifications of cyanogen are known : a very volatile easily 
fusible form to which the name cyanogen is given, and a very slightly 
volatile modification only known in the solid state—paracyanogen. 

In 1815 Gay Lussac obtained cyanogen by heating dry mercuric 
cyanide or silver cyanide. Paracyanogen was discovered in 1829 by 
Johnston ^ in the brownish-black residue from the preparation of 
cyanogen by Gay Lussac’s method. 

According to Troostand Hautefeuille ^ paracyanogen is formed when 
gaseous cyanogen is heated above 500° for a long time, or when electric 
sparks are passed through the gas. Conversely, paracyanogen is easily 
converted into cyanogen, according to Troost and Hautefeuille, by 
heating paracyanogen to 860° and condensing the vapour. Thus both 
modifications of cyanogen can be converted the one into the other, and 
there must therefore be a certain relationship between them. The 
problem with which we are faced can best be surveyed with the help of 
the P T diagram, and this, thanks to Terwen’s exact measurements,^ has 
already been determined with certainty, at any rate so far as cyanogen 
is concerned. In the first place. Ter wen prepared cyanogen in a state 
of purity such as has been attained in the case of but few substances. 
With this preparation he determined the vapour-pressure curve for solid 
and for liquid cyanogen, in addition to the melting point of the substance 
under its own vapour pressure. 

From his investigations it appears that the triple point of cyanogen 
under its own vapour pressure lies at — 27-92°, the pressure being 
55-50 cms. Hg. The boiling point is — 21-35° critical point 

occurs at 126-55 and 58*2 atmospheres. 

The vapour-pressure curve of paracyanogen is as yet entirely un¬ 
known, although Troost and Hautefeuille carried out determinations of 
the vapour pressure of this substance up to 641°. The determination 
of this curve fails because below 500° the equilibrium is established 
too slowly, whilst above this temperature decomposition of para- 

^ Ann. d. Chem. 7 i. Pkarni.^ 22 , 280 (1835). 

^ Compt. rend.y 66, 735 and 795 (1868). 

^ Zdisch 7 \f. physik Ckemie, 91 , 469 (1916). 
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cyanogen into carbon and nitrogen occurs. In spite of our ignorance 
of the exact position of the vapour-pressure curve for paracyanogen, 
it is nevertheless known that paracyanogen is still solid far above^ the 
critical temperature of cyanogen. This circumstance places us in a 
peculiar difficulty. If it is supposed for a moment that the decorn- 
position of the paracyanogen does not take place, the substance will 
attain its melting point at a temperature far above 600°, and the 
question then is, what will be the connection between the liquid so 
obtained and that produced by melting cyanogen, the critical point of 
which is situated at 126*55°? 

Reference will once more be made to the views of Bakhuis Rooze- 
boom on this question. He writes : The interesting question is 
raised, however, whether, if this decomposition were prevented, a 
melting point could be reached. Transformation of paracyanogen 
into the ordinary liquid is naturally impossible, for its critical point lies 
at 124°. 

“But a transformation into a polymeric liquid might well be 
‘imagined’ at temperatures above 640°, and consequently under 
pressures greater than one atmosphere. 

“ In such cases there is no continuous transition between the two 
liquids. 

“Consequently, the various solid phases are no longer really 
monotropic, but the polymeric form behaves as a distinct and separate 
substance.” 

If the P T curves for cyanogen are shown in a P T diagram in which 
the P T curves for paracyanogen are also schematically indicated, 
assuming the absence of decomposition at high temperatures, and that 
therefore the melting point under the vapour pressure can be reached, 
the diagram shown in Fig. 169 is obtained. 

The peculiarity is now sharply defined. The critical point K' of 
cyanogen lies below the melting point of paracyanogen under its own 
vapour pressure, and thus the P T diagram for paracyanogen cannot be 
brought into contact with the cyanogen P T diagram by prolonging the 
vapour-pressure curve for liquid paracyanogen into the metastable 
region, and hence it would be concluded in fact that the two forms of 
cyanogen are in no way connected with each other. 

But this conclusion cannot be correct, for it is known that each 
state can be converted into the other. This example again most clearly 
shows that something was lacking in the older view, and here again 
the Theory of Allotropy furnishes a solution of this interesting problem. 

The PT diagrams for pseudo-binary systems. Figs. 24 and 41, which 
up to the present have been considered, correspond with the usual 
case : The plait-point curve runs through the region of unsaturated 
solutions, and the critical phenomena will therefore be observed in 
unsaturated solutions. As the author showed in 1903,^ this is not true 
generally, and indeed a deviation might be expected if component A 
were very volatile and component B but slightly volatile, if the triple 

^ Zeitschr, f Electrochem,^ 663 (1903). Zeitschr. f physik. Cheniie^ 61 , 193 
(1905); 52 , 587 (1905). 
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point of component B were rather far above the critical point of com¬ 
ponent A, and if the solubility of solid B in liquid A is small, right up 
to the critical temperature of A. The three-phase line for Sb + L + G- 
will, as has been fully discussed elsewhere, twice meet the plait-point 
curve, and each such meeting denotes the appearance of the critical 
phenomena in a saturated solution. 

The PT diagram represented in Fig. 170 by means of faint lines 
relates to the case under discussion here. ^ 



T 

Fig. 169. 

In Figs. 24 and 41 the three-phase line 
Sjsm “H L -f- G 

lies entirely helow the plait-point curve, that is to say, critical phenomena 
can only appear in the case of unsaturated solutions. Now Fig. 170 
only differs from Fig. 41 in that the three-phase line meets the plait- 
point curve in the so-called critical end-points p and q. According to 
Fig. 170 critical phenomena in unsaturated solutions appear from to 
p', 2 l\. p the critical phenomenon occurs in a saturated solution; from 
p to however, these phenomena can only be observed in super¬ 
saturated solutions. At ^ a critical phenomenon in a saturated solution 
occurs and from q to k again in unsaturated solutions. Thus from p to 
q the plait-point curve is metastable. 
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These phenomena were first observed hj the imtiior in ilie syslt^m 

ether_anthraquinone, whicli was therefore subjecled lo a llioroiigli 

investigation. The circumstance that the two mtidifieaticins, cyanogen 
and paracyanogen, differ so markedly from one aiwther in volatility, and 
that the melting point of |>aracyanogen under ^tlie vapour firessiire, if 
realisable, would lie very much above the c-riliral |K)iiit of cyanogen, 
gave rise to the prediction that most probably the pseiidc>c:oiTip0neiits 
of cyanogen constitute a system belonging to the amhrfii|iiiiic>ne 

type. Herein lies the solution of the cyanogen problerti. 

The PT diagram given here, Fig. 170, tliiss riirrcsiicincls with the 
n<=PTido-binary cyanogen system, and in it the P 1 ' tliagrani n.biling to 
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the unary behaviour n( ryanogi-n i-. rasilv li.i% brni 

done in Mg. 171. 

If is tin* c'ritical point at iiiaary p.u.e f._J'. will !;i* 

the vapour' pri‘ssiir(.: rmvf* iat liijnHl jam* yaii-^ p<-n. II r. mi hm;' 
point of paracyaiiogrn iimha' the pn.iinl !h:. 1^10! 
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the fiLsion line b C. In the m>ual f.rr i/.f* ,• ♦.! the 

mctastahlc nicKlifiealion lies an the ni^'UwUV pn* 1 -n * 4 tli** 

vapfmr pressure line for the li'jiifl plj.ise in fie* »4 n m 

peraturcss ; !)iit tfiis i;. not so leae. T^ th; , \ih!r 

modification, eyanogen, \ull now i»e 1 sar-aleTrei. A^ r. !], 

unary melting pfmit al the mriast.ihle mo.i-fi. .c.i .ii im-dm uip.ni 
pressure always lic‘s «»ii iIh* iiu ta*.ta! 4 *' pi14'u-, a!ion ?»! .1 t cij * hie* 
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of the pseudo-system relating to solid, liquid and vapour. The triple 
point S + L + G- for cyanogen lies on the metastable prolongation of 
the three-phase line + L + G, at E', for example, where the subli¬ 
mation line A' B', the fusion line C' B' and the vapour-pressure curve 
for the liquid phase all meet together. Now we know that this vapour- 
pressure curve reaches its critical point below the triple point of para- 
cyanogen, f. e, the vapour-pressure curve for liquid cyanogen ends in the 
plait-point curve between p and q. Consequently this curve has a 
position such as is indicated by the line B' Ki* It is clear that this 
behaviour has become possible through the appearance in the pseudo¬ 



binary system of the critical end-points p and q. As regards the 
m etas table prolongation of the vapour-pressure line for liquid para- 
cyanogen, it should be noticed that it might be possible to continue this 
to lower temperatures, but then, at the ordinary temperature, for example, 
two different liquid phases would exist, each of which singly must be 
in inner equilibrium. But since this is not the case, there only remains 
one possibility, namely, that the metastable prolongation referred to 
likewise meets the plait-point curve, e. g. in Kgj where it comes to an 
end. liquid paracyanogen would then have an upper critical point 
and a lower critical point Kg. Such a phenomenon has never been 
established in a unary system; on account of the decomposition of 
paracyanogen it cannot be realised here. In all probability it can only 
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appear when, as is the case here, the critical point of the metastable 
modification lies far below the melting point of the stable form. 

On sketching the TX diagram (Fig. 172) a connection is obtained 
which only differs from Fig. 158 in that the liquid and vapour 
lines of the three-phase area -h L “h G in the pseudo-binary figure 

merge into each other with¬ 
out discontinuity at two 
points p and q. Conse¬ 
quently at these points the 
critical phenomenon ap¬ 
pears side by side with the 
P mixed crystals S3' and 
S2 respectively, and the 
plait-point curve passes 
therefore through these 
points p and q. 

K3 is also here again 
the unary critical point 
of paracyanogen. At this 
point, therefore, the liquid 
curve in the unary system 
passes without discon¬ 
tinuity into the vapour 
line of the two-phase area. 
These curves, which relate 
to the co-existence between 
liquid and gaseous para¬ 
cyanogen, are indicated 
here by K3 G2 and Kg Lg. 

At the points Gg and 
Lg the two-phase area for 
liquid and vapour in the 
unary system meets the 
three-phase area of the 
pseudo-binary system re¬ 
lating to the co-existence 
of mixed crystals h S3', 
liquid hY^q and vapour 
h last 

mentioned merge without 
discontinuity in the point 
q. This meeting indicates that at the appropriate temperature the 
liquid phase of the invariant unary system will change when heat is 
withdrawn into the solid unary phase Sg and the vapour phase Gg until 
all the liquid has disappeared ; thus :— 

Lg-^Sg + Gg. 

When the liquid has been completely converted, the system has 
become monovariant, and now on withdrawing still more heat, the 
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temperature of the two-phase system will fall, whilst the inner equilibrium 
in the solid paracpnogen phase moves along the line Sg S2' and the 
inner equilibrium in the co-existing gaseous phase moves along the line 
G2 G2'. But if deposition of the solid phase S2 does not take place, at 
lower temperatures a further movement into the two-phase area occurs, 
which comes to an end, however, at Kg, since there it meets the plait- 
point curve a second time, and the vapour and liquid lines of the unary 
system again pass continuously the one into the other. At this point, 
therefore, paracyanogen would reach its lower metastable critical point. 
If we now set out from the unary equilibrium between solid cyanogen 
and vapour, this equilibrium will be indicated in the figure by the two- 
phase area S^', Gjl' G^. At Gi this two-phase area meets the 
three-phase area for the co-existence of mixed, crystals a^iS^, liquid 
a I Li, and vapour a g G^, i. e. at the temperature of this meeting, and 
for unary behaviour the following reaction will take place with absorption 
of heat;— 

So long as the invariant three-phase equilibrium exists the tempera¬ 
ture remains constant. 

If the solid phase disappears, this case will now be considered here, 
the monovariant two-phase system -f G^ is obtained, and by con¬ 
tinued addition of heat we now move along the two-phase area relating 
to liquid cyanogen and vapour. But this two-phase area meets the plait- 
point curve of the pseudo-binary system at K^, so that at this point the 
liquid line passes continuously into the vapour line ; in 

other words, the critical point of metastable cyanogen is reached. 

Whilst according to the older view it was quite impossible to show 
the connection between cyanogen and paracyanogen, the new theory 
brings out this relationship perfectly clearly. Formerly this was im¬ 
possible, for it can only be brought about by a consideration of the 
l^seudo-system. 

As has already been stated, the portion of the plait-point curve 
between p and q can only be realised in supersaturated solutions. ^ The 
critical point of cyanogen, the point K^, is therefore the critical point of 
a solution which must be looked upon as supersaturated with respect to 
paracyanogen. If, therefore, this liquid is brought into contact with 
paracyanogen, at best paracyanogen might separate out. But since the 
liquid consists almost exclusively of cyanogen molecules, this separation 
would necessitate a conversion of cyanogen into paracyanogen, and at 
the critical temperature of cyanogen this does not take place to a per¬ 
ceptible extent, not even in contact with paracyanogen. Hence it 
follows that the presence of paracyanogen will not influence the position 
of the critical point, and this has been confirmed by Terwen. 


22. Inert Organic Allotropic Substances. 

As has been shown, the Theory of Allotropy maintains that phase 
allotropy is due to molecular allotropy. 

The existence of molecular allotropy is most easily established in 
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the domain of organic chemistry. This is really due^ to the fact that 
the reaction velocity between different molecular species which exhibit 
the phenomenon of-isomerism or of polymerism is generally much 
smaller than in the case of inorganic substances; in many organic 
substances it seems to be imperceptible. 

But the substances in which this is the case and which are known 
as tautomers are at the present time rather few in number, but this 
number will doubtless increase as experiments become more refined. 

In the investigation of systems composed of organic substances 
which can appear in two different forms, Bancroft^ first took into 
account the influence of time. As a result of this consideration he 
distinguished three cases. 

1. The time element does not enter, because equilibrium is 
established practically instantaneously. 

2. The establishment of equilibrium • takes place so slowly that 
so-called ‘‘false equilibria” appear; for this case Bakhuis Roozeboom ^ 
has derived various T X diagrams. 

3. Equilibrium is established with such a velocity that, working 
rapidly, the system behaves as a binary one, but when the work is 
carried out slowly it behaves in a unary manner. 

The substances belonging to the last-mentioned group, the number 
of which, especially in the organic region, is doubtless enormously great, 
form excellent material for investigation. 

Bancroft first discovered a pseudo-binary system in the di-chlor- 
stilbene investigated by Zincke^ and succeeded in explaining its 
behaviour. Zincke had established the fact that the solidifying point 
is lowered from 192° to 160° when the form having the higher melting 
point is kept in the fused state (200°) for a long time. This depression 
of the melting point is explained, according to Bancroft, by the fact 
that at 200® the substance established itself in (inner) equilibrium, 
as a result of which the molecules of one form were partially converted 
into the other. 

Many examples of organic substances which can appear in various 
isomeric forms and which in many cases exhibit a change of melting 
point appear in the literature; these phenomena are to be ascribed 
to reactions which tend to establish inner equilibrium, or also to a 
retardation of the establishment of inner equilibrium. 

The oxime group especially furnishes various examples of this. 

In the first place, acetaldoxime may be mentioned, investigated by 
Dunstan and Dymond,^ and later and more thoroughly by Carveth.*'* 
Benzaldoxime may also be noticed. The first statements with regard 
to this substance were made by Beckmann,® the discoverer of the 
isomeric change in this type of compound. This substance was more 

Jour 7 i. Phys. Ckem., 2 , 143 ( 1898 ). 

2 Zeitschr. f. physik Ckemie, 28 , 298 ( 1899 ). 

® Lub. Ann,, 198 , 115 ( 1879 ). 

^ Journ. Chem, Soc., 61 , 470 ( 1892 ) ; 65 , 206 ( 1894 ). 

^ Journ, Phys. Chem., 2 , 159 ( 1898 ). 

® Ber. d. d. chem, Ges., 20 , 2768 ( 1887 ) ; 37 , 3042 ( 1902 ). 
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closely investigated by Cameron,^ whose results were afterwards con¬ 
firmed and improved as a result of the work of Schoevers.^ 

Carveth ^ also investigated still another oxime, namely, ^-anisaldoxime, 
of which Beckmann ^ had also found two isomers. 

Another interesting substance is benzil-orthocarbonic-acid, two 
clearly different crystalline modifications of which were discovered by 
Graebe and Juillard;® of these one appeared to be white, the other 
yellow. Whilst enantiotropy frequently occurs in inorganic chemistry, 
it is found to be extremely rarely mentioned in the literature of organic 
chemistry. But it would be quite wrong to conclude from this that in 
the region of organic chemistry this phenomenon should really only be 
looked upon as a great exception. This idea, certainly a false one, 
must be ascribed in the first place to the fact that, on account of the 
low reaction velocity between the different molecular species in organic 
substances, enantiotropy is much less easily revealed, and secondly a 
reason for this assumption may be found in the fact that no accurate 
and systematic investigation has yet been carried out in this region. 

As regards benzil-orthocarbonic-acid, however, it is well known 
that this substance is enantiotropic. Soch® has established this with 
certainty, and he has also attempted to extend Graebe’s ^ researches. 

Then the extremely interesting system to which the aldehyde of 
acetic acid gives rise may be mentioned; this has been investigated 
by Holman ® and by Smits and de Leeuw.® Then again we have a 
large and very important group of allotropic substances, exhibiting very 
distinct transformations, in the keto and enol compounds. Wolf^® 
carried out an investigation of formyl-phenyl-acetic ester, of which, two 
years previously, Wislicenus had discovered two modifications, a solid 
keto and a liquid enolic compound. Since then a number of researches 
on other substances exhibiting intramolecular changes have been 
published by Dimroth.^^ These very interesting papers deal with the 
investigation of derivatives of triazol, chiefly in different solvents. 

One of these isomers is always an acid, which may be determined 
by titration, and this, of course, is a great advantage in the investigation 
of the phenomenon of transformation. 

Another substance which by reason of its peculiar behaviour had 
already attracted various investigators is the hydrazone of acetaldehyde, 
of which Fischer discovered two modifications. 

Bamberger and Pemsel carried out a more thorough investigation 

^ Jotirn. Pkys. Chem., 2 , 409 (1898). 

^ Dissertation, Amsterdam, 1907, p. 43. 

^ Journ. Phys. Chem., 3 , 437 (1899). 

^ Per. d. d. chern. Ges., 23 , 2103 (1890). ® Ibid., 21 , 2003 (18S8). 

^ Journ. Phys. Chem., 2 , 364 (1898). 

’ Per. d. d. chem. Ges., 23 , 1344 (1890). 

^ Zeitschr.f.physik. Chertiie, 43 , 157 (1903). ® Ibid., 77 , 269 (1911). 

Journ. Phys. Chem., 4 , 123 (1900). 

Per. d. d. chem. Ges., 20 , 2933 (^^^ 7 ) 5 28 , 767 (1895). 

Ibid., 35 , 4041 (1902) ; Lieb. Attn. 335 , i (1904) ; 338 , 243 (1905); 364 , 183 
(1909) ; 373 , 336 (1910) ; 373 , 127 (1910). 

Ibid., 29 , 793 (1896). Ibid., 36 , 85 (1903). 
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of this substance, as also did lojckmann and Liesche ^ two years I 
and Laws and Sidgwick ^ six years afterwards, but none of these 
was able to unravel the behaviour of these singular substances. Anc: 
hydrazone directly connected with the last isjS^'-nitrobenzal-phenyl-me 
hydrazone investigated by Backer.^ Of this substance two modificat 
exist, a yellow and a red form, but the relationship in which these 
forms stand to one another is as yet unknowm. 

The system urea—ammonium cyanate (Walker and Hambly)^-* 
names of the investigators who have thoroughly and successfully 
vestigated the substances mentioned are placed in brackets- just 
the system thiourea—ammonium thiocyanate (Reynolds),^' (Volhai 
(Waddell),^ (Reynolds and Werner),® (Findlay),® (Atkin and Wernc 
and (Smits and Kettner) belong to the organic pseudo-systems, 
as does cyanogen-paracyanogen (Terwen),^^ which on account of its g 
similarity to phosphorus has already been discussed, and finally hyi 
cyanic acid, cyanuric acid and cyamelid (IVoost and Haiitefeuille).** 
Amongst the organic nitro-compounds there are some which bel 
to the pseudo-acid group, as Hantsch^* and Hollemann^^ founc 
their researches on brom-phenyl-nitromethaneand iihenyl-nitrometh; 
These substances too must be reckoned amongst the pseudO'^system 
The same is true of dimethyl ketoi (Pechmann and Dahl)/® simil 
of benzene-azo-cyanacetic ester (F. Krukeberg),^^ and again of be 
lidene hydrindone (Kipping) and of tolane dibromide (limpricht 
Schwanert),^® 

In tlie region of structural isomerism, too, tautomerisns or inte: 
change has been observed. Of this I^olak found a tieautiful exaii 
in the para- and ineta-lienzene tiisulphonic acids, and Srnits and Vi 
boxse^^ another in methyl thiocyanate and methyl mustard r»il, 
which yet a third iiseudo-comjxment, namtdy tlie tri polymer, appc 
as Oillis'*^^ has shown. In this conn€Cti«»ii 'Ftirwimhas already 
pressed the opinion tliat structural isoniers iire perhaps InuOimers wl; 
pass, the one into the other, very slowly. 

Finally milk sugar may he inenlionial, the behavitnir cd' which po 

* /.ick Ann.^ 342, 14 (a,^*5)* * /vupfi. i'k-m. Xk., 1)0, |ieil| 

® /Vis/r/<;//.w, L«*y«l('!i (1911). * /vufts, i ’/um, ,S.". .5 67 , 74^ (iSeSh 

^ nrw hi rj('s, 7, i (iK6f.ih 

® /)Vr. d. (f, Airm, 7, m I 1 S 74 ). 

JiWfi, PhvK Chcm,, 2, 

^ /(fwn, (V/cw. Sth., 83. I ® /O',/., 80. 45 *; 

/M/.. 101, lie; (mi**). 

** I . 44 - 4 /./. //>/., 21. OfM) (i<n 

Aarnff rffhiii, 66. (iKCS) ; 67, j cyq pScSO 

AVf. tf, (i ihfff!. 29, ajjii \ 

AV.'. 7>’. 14, 121 iSrisj. 

/»Vf. ti. */, (hrm. (n 23, ^’.| 2 i ^ 

” r V;rw., 46, 57 »j 47, VM 

Jmiu}. ( VAt/i. Sch .. 65 , 4MM ... 1-S44 f. 

/ ifk Ar/fi., 145, J 4 S (i.Cfjhi.. 

i Ainsirrsiauj (1‘-H). 

IW'i/. Ki-n, Akhi. 7\ //V/., 22, % . 

22 ^ ihim, i/V*. J\n% iui., 1 , ; 

23 /fifsAif, /. /Aj-j. Chf^n., 91, 444 (miOf. 
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most clearly to the existence of two molecular species (Smits and 
Gillis).! ^ 

This survey of the organic substances which undoubtedly belong to 
pseudo-systems makes no claim to completeness; no attempt was made 
to accomplish this. Its only purpose was to show, by the bare enumera¬ 
tion of a few facts, how enormously great, in organic chemistry, the 
region available for testing the Theory of Allotropy is. Here and there 
investigators have taken the trouble to find the connection between the 
pseudo-binary and the unary fusion diagrams, but in no case have these 
investigations been brought to a cohclusion. 

Bancroft and his pupils have gone furthest in this direction, but, as 
has been shown, from the point of view of the Theory of Allotropy, more 
is wanted. 

The study of organic alio tropic substances is so interesting, because 
there are amongst these substances systems, the pseudo-components of 
which change so slowly in the dissolved state in the absence of catalysts, 
that the two pseudo-components with the solvent behave as a ternary 
system. This phenomenon very seldom occurs in inorganic substances, 
which generally pass into inner equilibrium with great velocity. 

After the introduction of a catalyst or after longer standing, the two 
pseudo-components do settle into inner equilibrium, however, and then 
the behaviour of the system is binary. 

In this case the position of the binary system within the pseudo¬ 
ternary system may be determined with great certainty. 

Thus by the study of certain organic allotropic substances in the 
presence of a solvent, a complete picture is obtained of the general 
behavioiir of allotropic systems in the presence of solvents, but in the 
rapidly occurring changes in inorganic allotropic substances this is for 
the most part hidden. 

The study of allotropic substances in the presence of a solvent 
often offers yet another practical advantage. It may happen that the 
fusion diagram of a pseudo-system cannot be determined, because the 
pseudo-components decompose even below their melting points, or 
change tbe one into the other very rapidly at this temperature, whilst 
at lower temperatures they do not decompose and only undergo mutual 
transformation very slowly, and this is also true of the dissolved state. 

It is clear that in this case the study of the allotropic system in the 
presence of a solvent is the method by which the character of the system 
can be most thoroughly explored. 


23. The Unary Bimolecular System Ammonium Thiocyanate— 

Thiourea. 

Before passing on to the treatment of an ideal system, two other 
cases will be considered, simply to show how the investigation of an 
allotropic system in the presence of a solvent may lead to interesting 
results. 

1 Vcrsl. Kon, Akad. v. Wet., 26, 280,540 ( 1917 )- 
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In the first place the system ammonium thiocyanate—thiourea may 
be mentioned. After Reynolds/ Volhard/ Waddell/ Reynolds and 
Werner/ had examined this system, it was thoroughly investigated by 
Findlay.^ He determined the fusion diagram, by means of cooling 
curves, from loo per cent. NH4CNS to 4^ cent. NH^CNS. 

He obtained the following results :— 


Thiourea per cent. 

Solidifying point. 

Thiourea per cent. 

Solidifying point. 

9*1 

135 * 5 ° 

30*4 

106-2° 

12-8 

131-0° 

32-9 

105-9“ 

i6-6 

127-4° 

35*7 


17*4 

124-0° 

40*2 

II 7-5 

22*3 

118-2° 

51*9 

131-3 

25*9 

113 * 4 ° 




But we are dealing here with two pseudo-components which at 
about 140° undergo marked change the one into the other in a short 
time. The position of the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase at 
various temperatures was found to be 75 p^r cent, ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate and 25 per cent, thiourea. In agreement with this Findlay 
gives a temperature of about 114® for the stable unary solidifying point. 

At the suggestion of the author the system mentioned was further 
investigated by Kettner. 

Findlay was unable to determine the fusion curve for thiourea 
131® on account of the conversion of this pseudo-component 

ijiitu tuiuurea. 

Kettner,® on the other hand, applied Soch's method as soon as the 
change in the course of the experiment became so marked as to detract 
from the accuracy of the results obtained, and in this way he succeeded 
in determining the fusion diagram for the whole system. 

The results of Kettner’s work are collected in the table on p. 273. 

The last four initial solidifying points could only be determined by 
Soch’s method, whilst the others were obtained by means of cooling 
curves; those corresponding to a high thiourea content were also con¬ 
trolled by Soch’s method. The end solidifying points, however, were 
all obtained with the help of cooling curves. 

If now a T X diagram is constructed from these results. Fig. 173 is 
obtained. 

Since rnixtures containing more than 80 per cent, thiourea exhibit 
an end solidifying point at 146*3° instead of at 105°, it was suspected 
that the compound NH4CNS,4CS(NH2)2 appears at this point, and 
this was confirmed in another way. Before dealing with this, the 
peculiarity of the system may be pointed out. We have here an 
example of the case, already discussed in the theoretical portion, of 
a pseudo-system containing a compound, and, indeed, this is the only 

^ loc, cit. 2 3 4 

® loc. cit. R loc. cii. 
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example which up to the present has been obtained. Moreover, both 
ammonium thiocyanate and thiourea are known in two modifications. 


Thiourea pur cent. 


Initial .soluHfying point. 


Kml solidifying point. 


O 

5*3 

10*4 

1^*3 

20-0 

26-6 

30-2 

33*7 

38*4 

45*9 
57*7 
57*H 
71-6 
74*0 
78*0 
H 5*3 
91*5 
I t:xj*o 


148*6^ 

r 4o.K® 


I 31*0® 
127 * 5 ® 
122*1® 

II VO® 
107 * 7 ® 
ic^j*o® 
ioH*9® 
115*8® 
124*5^ 

i 3 S '7 

146*0" 

146*0® 

148*0" 

157*0® 

if>8*o" 

182*0" 


) 105*0® 


} 



Wihlst in tlm c'ase of ammonium thiocyanate these arc enantiotropic, 
tlie tiUKlificalions of thiourea appear to be monotropic. 

Hem e the result is ol)tained that the p-seudo-system is at least 



f|uatfTnary, lor rat h of the* two suhslanct^s, aiunutniuin ihittcyanatc* and 
thiinirca, is built up from two different molecular spccit;.s. P»ut if, for 
1* 
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the sake of simplicity, it is assumed that both in the case of ammonium 
thiocyanate and of thiourea these different kinds of molecules revert 
into inner equilibrium with great velocity, the pseudo-system can be 
looked upon as binary. 

In this way Fig. 174 is obtained, which, as regards the portion 



below 105°, and also so far as the dotted lines are concerned, is only 
diagrammatic in character. 

Unfortunately the position of the inner equilibrium in the solid 
phase is as yet unknown. 

24. The Binary Trimolecular System Ammonium 
Thiocyanate—Thiourea—Water. 

Since ammonium thiocyanate and thiourea in aqueous solution are 
also very inert as regards their mutual transformation, the system built 
up from these two substances with the addition of water could be 
studied as a pseudo-ternary system. 

This was desirable in order that the position of the compound 
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might be established with certainty. The following diagram, Fig. 175, 
corresponding to a temperature of 25°, gives the position of the 
solubility isotherms. 

The figure contains three isotherms : ^ for solutions which co¬ 

exist with mixed crystals Bm rich in NH4CNS, dc for solutions that 
co-exist with mixed crystals Qn rich in CS(NH2)2 and he for solutions 



that co-exist with the compound. On applying the remainder method 
the composition of the compound V was found to be 

NH4CNS,4CS(NH2)2, 

whilst Atkins and Werner ^ were of opinion that the compound 

NH4CNS,3CS(NH2)2 

appears. If the conversion of NPI4CNS and CS(NH2)2 into the 
equilibrium state in solution at 25° had been successfully accomplished, 
naturally only the co-existence of the saturated solution L with the solid 
phase S would have been observed. This diagram permits of a 
reasonable explanation being given of the preparation of the pseudo¬ 
component CS(NH2)2 from the pseudo-component NH^CNS. 

According to Reynolds and Werner,^ thiourea is prepared by 
heating ammonium thiocyanate to 160° for some time; the liquid is 
then poured into cold water and the solid substance obtained by con¬ 
centrating this solution is then separated from the solution, dissolved 
in pure water and again allowed to crystallise. Now how is this 
method of preparation to be explained? 


^ loc, cit. 


- loc. cii. 
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The inner equilibrium in the liquid phase at 160° contains 7 5 per 
cent NH4CNS and 25 per cent CS(NH2)2* . . 

When the liquid is poured into cold water this inner equilibrium is 
fixed. Let us assume that at 25° the substance is completely dissolved, 
then the unsaturated solution obtained will lie on the line joining the 
point P, which corresponds to 75 per cent. NH^CNS and 25 per cent. 
CS(NH2)2, with A, it will in fact lie in the unsaturated region, for example 
at 2 i. If now this solution is concentrated, the equilibrium will move 
along the line A^iP, from in the direction of P, and as a result the 
solubility isotherm of the compound will be over-stepped, i. e. the pgion 
in which the compound V is supersaturated is entered and this will 
crystallise out. If the solid phase is now separated from the mother- 
liquid and the solid compound V is dissolved in pure water, the solution 
obtained will again lie in the unsaturated region, but now on the line 
joining the point V with the point A, e.g. at Zg* Now it may chance 
that this line does not intersect the solubility isotherm for the compound 
V, but that of thiourea. Therefore, if the solution Zg is concentrated, 
the solution is naturally displaced along the line passing through ^ the 
points A ^nd Zg, and, indeed, it is displaced in such a way that it is 
always moving further from A; thus the compound V does not 
separate out, but thiourea. 

It is clearly sufficient to bring the compound V into contact with 
water, for the pure saturated solution of V, lying at Z3, is metastable and 
thiourea will be deposited. This change continues until the solid 
compound completely disappears. 


25. Milk Sugar. 

Introduction. —The second inert organic allotropic substance to be 
discussed here is mUk sugar. 

When Schmoeger ^ and Erdmann ^ commenced their researches on 
milk sugar in 1880, in addition to the hydrated form, an anhydride 
could also be obtained by heating the hydrate to 125° in a drying oven. 
Later, in order to distinguish it from another anhydride, this modifica¬ 
tion became known as the a form. The other modification of the 
anhydride, the p form, was obtained by evaporating a saturated solution 
of milk sugar at its boiling point, 108®. 

That this form is in fact a different modification of the anhydride 
from the a form follows from its behaviour towards water. Whilst 
the (X. modification is extremely hygroscopic and causes a distinct 
evolution of heat when placed in water, giving rise to a solution the 
rotation of which decreases on standing, the p modification, on the other 
hand, is not hygroscopic; it dissolves with absorption of heat and yields 
a solution, the rotation of which increases with time. 

Hudson,^ in the year 1903, first considered the milk-sugar problem 
from the physico-chemical point of view. He showed that, no matter 

^ Ber. d. d. Chem. Ges., 13 , 1915 (1880). 2 Ibid., 13 , 2180 (1880). 

Zeitschr. f. physik, Chemie^ 44 , 487 (1903). 
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which form of milk sugar was dissolved in water, the final stage was 
always the same, and that it corresponded with a condition of 
equilibrium. 

He was of opinion that this equilibrium was:— 


so that 


or 


^12^24^12 ^12^220ll ^2^J 

^_(anhydride) . (water) 

(hydrate) 

_ (anhydride) 

(hydrate) 


Hudson assumed the hydrate to possess a very high rotatory power, 
but that the rotation of the p anhydride was very low. He further 
showed that mutarotation proceeds as a monomolecular reaction. On 
the one hand, he determined \ + ^2) other, and thus he 

obtained \ indirectly. In this way, for the equilibrium constant, he 
obtained 

K' = ^ = 1*6 at 10-2°. 

^2 


In consequence of the slowness with which inner equilibrium is 
established in the solution, the hydrate of milk sugar exhibits this 
remarkable phenomenon : the initial solubility is much smaller than the 
final solubility. 

Now if the total concentration is not too great, it can doubtless be 
assumed that the concentration of the hydrate in a solution which 
co-exists with solid hydrate remains constant. The equilibrium con¬ 
stant then likewise follows from the initial and the final solubilities, for 


final solubility ~ initial solubility __ [anhydride] ___ 
initial solubility [hydrate] 

In this way K' was found to be 1*44 at 15°. It is clear that this 
equilibrium constant is also obtained from the initial and final rotations 
of hydrate and p-anhydride. 

For the initial rotation of the hydrate Hudson found 


[< = 86 - 5 ° 

and for the p-anhydride 

[«t = 33-4”, 


whilst for the final rotation Schmoegers had already obtained 55*3® 
It follows, therefore, that at 20° 


K' = 86-0 - 55-3 

55-3 - 35-4 

This value lies between the other two.^ 


i* 54 - 


^ Jow'ii. Amer. Ghent. Soc.^ 30 , 1381 ( 1 Q 08 ). 
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Since the establishment of inner equilibrium in the solution is so 
sluggish, it became possible to determine the initial heats of solution 
of the different modifications, and likewise the heat pressure for the 
conversion of hydrate and a-anhydride into p-anhydride in the dissolved 
state. 

This was carried out by Hudson and Brown,^ who employed a 
method devised by Brown and Pickering.^ 

The following results relate to i gram of anhydrous milk sugar 
at 20°. 


Hydrate (solid) -> hydrate (dissolved) — 12-6 cals.\ 
(Initial heat of solution) f 

P (solid) (3 (dissolved) — 2*3 cals.\ 

(Initial heat of solution) / 
a (solid) -^hydrate (dissolved) — 7*3 cals. \ 

(Heat of hydration + initial heat of solution)/ 
Hydrate (dissolved) P (dissolved) + i*o5 cals.\ 
(Heat of transformation in solution) * / 

From these figures the following calculations can be made :— 


(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


From (i), (2) and (4) 

Hydrate (solid) p (solid) + HgO — 9*25 cals. . . (5) 

From (i) and (3) 

a (solid) + H2O ->hydrate (solid) + 19*9 cals. . . (6) 

From (5) and (6) 

a (solid) p (solid) + 10*7-5 cals. . . • (7) 


In the course of these determinations Hudson found that the 
difference between the initial and the end solubilities of both the 
a-anhydride and the hydrate had exactly the same value. From this 
it follows that a-anhydride in contact with water is instantaneously 
hydrated, and that the following slow reaction afterwards take place:— 

Hydrate p-anhydride + HgO. 

Observations of the rotation lead to the same conclusion; the 
initial rotation is exactly the same for both a-anhydride and hydrate. 

Hudson has extended his researches still further and has also 
determined the temperature of the dehydration point, at which the 
co-existence solid hydrate (Sh) + solid p-anhydride (S/s) ■+ liquid (L) 
makes its appearance. 

From determinations of the final solubility of the hydrate between 
0° and 89°, and from two measurements of the final solubility of the 
P-anhydride at 0° and 100° he found the temperature of this point 
to be 92°.^ 


^ Ame 7 \ Chefn. Soc., 30 , 960 (1908). 

^ Jour^z- Chezn. Soc.^ 71 , 782 (1897). 

The position of the equilibrium at 20® is here taken into account. 
3 Jourzi. Amer. Chezn. Soc., 30 , 1775 (1908). 
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In addition he determined this point from the intersection of the 
three-phase lines for Sh + L -f G and Sh + + G. In this way the 

quadruple point 

Sh + + L -j- G 

was found to lie at 94®. 

The experiments by means of which it was sought to determine 
this dehydration point by thermal or dilatometric methods were, 
however, without result, owing to the extremely small velocity of the 
change. 

In 1910 Hudson put forward a general Theory of Mutarotation ^ 
based on the results communicated here, which, when represented in 
the following way, can be applied to every kind of sugar. 

I 2 

a sugar + HgO hydrate ^-sugar -f HgO 
high rotation small rotation 

Equilibrium i is established very rapidly, whilst equilibrium 2 is 
only very slowly reached, consequently the phenomenon of muta- 
rotation must be associated with the second process. 

(a) The investigation of the stability of the solid phases which appear, 
and the determination of the transformation point hydrate -> ^-anhydride -|- 
solution. 

Ideas regarding the milk-sugar problem had assumed the form set 
forth in the foregoing introduction when Gillis,^ at the author’s 
suggestion, commenced the investigation of milk sugar from the point 
of view of the Theory of Allotropy. The problem indicated was a 
suitable one, for inner equilibrium in the solutions was established very 
slowly. Consequently there was the possibility of learning something 
regarding the connection between the pseudo-system and the binary 
system, in which the various molecular species of milk sugar revert into 
inner equilibrium. 

First of all the stability of the solid phases hydrate, p-anhydride and 
a-anhydride had to be investigated. From the method of preparation 
and from Hudson’s work it appears that the hydrate is stable below 93°. 
Thus the ( 3 -anhydride, just like the a-anhydride, always yields the 
hydrate when brought into contact with water. 

The further conclusion may also be drawn from the method of 
preparation and from Hudson’s experiments that above 93° ( 3 -anhydride 
is the stable solid phase. Above this temperature hydrate when 
brought in contact with saturated solution always produces p-anhydride, 
and under these circumstances a-anhydride also always changes into 
the p-modification. 

Thus it appeared that the a-modification of milk sugar is metastable 
above 93°, yet it was possible that a transition point existed below the 

1 Jouni. Avicr. Chem. So(-., 32 , S89 (1910). 

2 Vers/. Kon.Akad. v. WeL^ 26 , 280(1917); 540(1917). Rec. d. Trav. cJiini., 
des Pays-Bas^ 1. 87 (1920). 
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melting point of the a- and p-modifications. In order to investigate 
this possibility Gillis determined the final solubility both of the a- 
and of the p-modifications between 93° and 200 . 

He found that the a-form always obviously changed into the 
p-form and the point at which this occurred was always and without 
exception found to lie on the solubility curve of the p-modification. 
Combining these results with those of Hudson for the hydrate, the 
TX diagram shown in Fig. 176 is obtained. 

For the exact determination of the temperature of the transformation 
equilibrium 

Sh 4* L 



Fig. 176. 


if log is represented as a function of 10^, the diagram shown in 

^77 is obtained, from which it follows that the temperature just 
mentioned is 93*5°, 

Now, owing to decomposition of the milk sugar, it was not possible 
to continue solubility determinations beyond 200°. Up to this 
temperature p-anhydride was the stable modification. It was, how¬ 
ever, still possible that a transition point would appear at a higher 
temperature. ® 

In order to decide this point the melting points of both modifica¬ 
tions were determined by Soch’s method in extremely narrow and 
thin-walled capillary tubes. This method yielded quite convincing 
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results ; the a-modification melted in two seconds in a bath at 222*8°, 
wliilst the ^-modification fused in the same time when placed in a 
oath, at 252*2°, Thus the ^-modification melts at a temperature 29*4° 
than the melting point of the a-modification; and consequently 
the oc-modification is metastable right up to its melting point. 

On this occasion an attempt was also made to determine the 
belting point of the hydrate by Soch’s method. The experiment 
was successful, and 201*6° was obtained for this melting point. 

There is quite striking proof of the small velocity of transformation 
in the solid substance in the fact that it is here possible to realise the 
melting point of a hydrate, though it lies more than 100° above its 
transformation point. 



(b) The hydrate is a hydrate of the oL-modification. 

These results were far from sufficient to solve the milk-sugar 
problem. For example, amongsjt other things, an extremely remark¬ 
able phenomenon was observed in the case of the hydrate, which, so 
far as our knowledge goes, has never been established in the case of 
ii hydrate, although it probably occurs in many. That is to say, when 
heated in the dry state to 125°, the hydrate appeared to yield the 
oc-modification, whilst in contact with saturated solution at the same 
temperature the ^-modification was always formed. 

To examine this phenomenon more closely, the solid hydrate was 
hapt over concentrated sulphuric acid in a vacuum at temperatures 
between 65° and 200°. In all these experiments it was found that the 
li yd rate yielded the a-modification exclusively, and indeed both below 
and above 93*5°. 

It will at once be seen that this observation enables us to consider 
tlic milk-sugar problem from another point of view, as a result of which 
all the phenomena hitherto observed in the system water—milk sugar 
c:an. very simply be explained. 
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Hudson had already assumed that the following transformation 
takes place:— 

Sh S|3 + L. 

Here expression is naturally given to the idea that a hydrate of the 
j 3 -modification is in question. 

Hudson further assumed that the water in the hydrate is combined 
in the following manner :— 

/OH 
— C^OH. 

\h 

But from this it follows that the hydrate might, with equal justifica¬ 
tion, have been called a hydrate of the a- as of the p-modification, for the 
stereochemical difference which is assumed between the a-modification 
and the p-modification in regard to the end carbon atom,^ namely 

H • C • OH and HO • C • H 
A A 

completely disappears in the structural formula of the hydrate. 

If this should really be the case, the hydrate would be neither 
an a- nor a P-hydrate, and it would then be absolutely incomprehensible 
why the dry hydrate always yields a-anhydride even above 93°, whilst 
the moist hydrate at temperatures above 93° is converted into 
P-anhydride. 

Hudson’s assumption must therefore fall to the ground. The 
hydrate is undoubtedly a hydrate of either the oc- or the p-anhydrous 
modification. 

The experiments carried out by Gillis, according to which the 
hydrate in the dry state always yielded a-anhydride both below and 
also above 93°, point to the fact that milk-sugar hydrate is a hydrate of 
the a-modification. 

(c) The hydrate exhibits a transition-dehydration point. 

The above conclusion, in fact, places the problem in another light. 
The transformation point at 93’5° is not an ordinary transition point, 
for the following change take place there:— 

a-hydrate p-anhydride + L. 

If we were dealing with an ordinary transformation point the reaction 
would be 

a-hydrate a-anhydride + L. 

Thus, in the case of milk sugar, dehydration is combined with a 
change of the a-modification into the p-modiflcation. 

Proof is thus given here of a change which hitherto has never been 
observed. To distinguish this peculiarity we shall here speak of a 
transition-dehydration point. 


Journ, Amer. Ghent. Soc.^ 31 , 66 (1909). 
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(d) The system water—milk sugar must be resolved into a fseudo- 
ternary one. The derivation of the isothermal diagram. 

The above-mentioned result must find expression in our repre¬ 
sentation of the system under consideration here. Data were collected 
for the construction of the solubility isotherms of the system H2O— 
a milk sugar —(3 milk sugar for a temperature below 93*5°. 

The points a and b in Fig. 178 indicate the initial solubilities of 
a-hydrate and p-anhydride at , a definite temperature which was lower 
than 93‘5°. These were determined by Hudson.^ 

The three-phase equilibrium 

+ P + L,* 

however, was not determined; it was ascertained by Gillis, who 
set out from these three phases and heated them for an hour in a 
bath at the required tem¬ 
perature, shaking them vio¬ 
lently during the heating 
process. A portion of the 
liquid was then filtered at 
the same temperature and 
analysed. The total con¬ 
centration, i. e, the total 
quantity of milk sugar, was 
found by evaporating to 
dryness and weighing the 
residue. In this way, there¬ 
fore, the line parallel to the 
axis a (3 on which the point 
D lies was found. Now, in 
order that the position of 
the point D on this line 
might be indicated, a second quantity was filtered and then passed 
through a glass tube, bent twice at right angles, and surrounded 
throughout its length by a cooling jacket through which flowed water 
at the same temperature as the bath. Immediately after leaving this 
tube the solution was collected in ice in order to fix the inner 
equilibrium. By determining the initial and the end rotation of this 
B 

solution the ratio X was found.^ 
a 

In the determination of the end rotation a little solid sodium 



^ Jottrn. Amer. Chem. Soc. 30 , 1767 (1908). 

* The letter M indicates that the solid is a mixed crystal phase. 

- The relationship between the initial rotation and the end rotation was 
determined, at a given temperature, for mixtures of hydrate and i 3 -anhyclride of 
different compositions. Grai)liic representation yielded a straight line, thus per¬ 


mitting the calculation from not only of the ratio - , but also of the equilibrium 


constant. 
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carbonate was added, since this substance has a strong positive 
catalytic influence on the establishment of inner equilibrium. 

It is clear that in specifying the ratio it should not be stated 

oc 

that the molecules of the pseudo-components actually occur in the 
solution in an entirely unhydrated condition. This fraction merely 
indicates how great the ratio between the concentrations of a and p 
is, apart from the extent to which the molecules are hydrated. 

Thus the point D, the point of intersection of the hydrate isotherm 
with the isotherm of the p-modification, was determined. 

The question whether the position of the equilibrium between 
a and p in solutions of different total concentrations varied with the 



Fig. 179. 


concentration had already been investigated by Hudson. It appeared 
that the inner equilibrium 

P 

does not change on dilution, as might be expected, for we are con¬ 
cerned here with isomers. This inner equilibrium in the liquid can 
therefore be indicated in our triangle by a straight line having its 
origin at the point H2O. 

Since has been proved to be the stable solid phase in the system 
water—milk-sugar below 93'5°, the line for the inner equilibrium in the 
solution will cut the a^^-isotherm. This point of intersection was 
determined by shaking the hydrate for two or three days with a 
saturated solution, at the constant temperature chosen. By analysing 
the solution—this was carried out in the same way as in the case of the 
solution D—the point L on the isotherm of was found. The phases 
Si and L and the inner equilibrium line HgO—L then indicate the 
binary trimolecular system at the temperature chosen. From Fig. 178 
it is clear that the assumption has here been made that the hydrate, 
just like the p pseudo-component, forms mixed crystals. This must 
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also be assumed for the a pseudo-component, and from this it follows 
that the a- and the ^-modifications^ as well as the hydrate of the 
a-modification, are mixed crystals in inner equilibrium. 

Temperatures lower than 93*5° are under consideration here. If 
the exact transformation temperature is now chosen, it is clear, without 
further explanation, that at this temperature the inner equilibriuin line 
HgO — e must pass through the point of intersection D, as indicated 
in Fig. 179, so that in the binary system S^, S2 and L co-exist with one 
another. 

Similarly, it is clearly evident that at any temperature above 93 ’ 5 ° 



the inner equilibrium line will occupy a different position, and indeed 
this line will now intersect the Pm isotherm and not that for ; this 
is shown in Fig. 180, 


(e) The experimental confirmation of the pseudo4ernary conception. 

In order to test the considerations here put forward, Gillis deter¬ 
mined the positions of the points D and L at different temperatures 
with great accuracy. The investigation of the position of L for 
different temperatures presented no difficulties, and the heavy line in 
h'ig- 181, which may be called the L line, indicates the position of the 
inner equilibrium 

in the solution at various temperatures. It is seen that on raising the 
temperature this equilibrium is slightly displaced in the direction of 
tlie a side. 

From this alone the conclusion may be drawn, that on increasing 
the temperature the point D will also be displaced towards the oc side, 
and. indeed this must occur to a much greater extent. 

The determination of the position of the point D at temperatures 
below 50° was very easily carried out, because at these temperatures 
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the transformation of ^-anhydride into is very slow. By adding 
P-anhydride from time to time it was possible to ensure that besides 
P-anhydride was always present 

But at higher temperatures the velocity of transformation rises so 
rapidly, as a result of the increase in the velocity with which inner 
equilibrium is established, that 50° was the maximum temperature at 
which direct and yet accurate observations could be carried out. As 
Fig. 181 shows, the point D was determined at 0°, 25°, and 50®. 

The diagram illustrates the displacement of this point towards the 
a side as the temperature is increased. This result was indeed expected. 
If a line is drawn through the three points obtained for D, it appears 
that this D line does in fact intersect the L line approximately at 93°. 
Thus this experiment completely confirms the assumption made. 



Above 93*5°, therefore, the relationship schematically indicated in 
Fig. 180 would exist. 

After this confirmation of our conclusions we may go a little 
further, and employ the ternary isothermal diagram in order to make 
some predictions regarding the stability of the oc- and ;6-modifications. 

It is known that in the ternary system H2O—a—p, never 

appears as the solid phase, but always oc^^; this merely signifies that 
the solubility of is always greater than that of and thus the 
solubility isotherm of lies in the region in which is supersaturated. 

If now the corresponding solubility isotherm for at 25° is drawn 
in the isothermal diagram, two possibilities arise, which are represented 
in Figs. 182 and 183. 

The line a D is the solubility isotherm of the a-hydrate and a' D' 
that of the a-anhydride. The point D' therefore indicates the solution 
which would co-exist in the metastable state with the solid phase 
and pjjj. 

Let us first consider Fig. 182. Here the L-line, i.e. the line 
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IlgO—f, relating to the inner equilibrium in the solution, intersects the 
ajj isotherm in L', and therefore below I)'. Whilst is the stable 
solid phase in the binary system, in consequence of the non-appearance 



of tins solid liydrate, the anliydridi^ would be the stable solid phase, 

pss !.)eiiig tht! metastable [duise. 

We liave seen that as the temperature is increased, the point I) 
approaclies ever nearer to tlie line 11^0—c, reaching it at 93*5*^ and 
passing bey^md it at higher temperatures. It is clear that the point If 
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HgO—^ when D still lies above this line, or, in other words: In tlie 
system in which solid hydrate is not formed the transition 

OSm ^ Pm 

will appear at a temperature heltm that of tlie transformation 

Above the temperature of the transition equilibrium 

Pm 

the position of the isotherm would be as indicated in log. 183. In 
systems in which solid a-hydrate is not formedi Pm will tlien be the 
stable modification. 

From these considerations it follows therefore that in order that a 
ransition equilibrium between and Pm may apfiear, the tem|M-Tature 

lust be below 93*5®. 

To ascertain whether this is actually the case, the investigiition^ of 
milk sugar in the presence of a solvent with which it does not comliine 

is necessary. 


(f) The pseudo-ternary T X diagram* 

Fig. 184 is obtained as the pseudo-ternary T X diagram. In the 

plane relating to a^anhydride—H|() 
the initial solubility from to if is 
known as a result of Hudson^s work; 
in addition, the eutectlic d is knomm to 
lie at *—0*3'', it contains 0*27 mols. fitjr 
cent. a. 

(lilHs found tfie iiiflting point of 
oc to he 2 2 2*8'' and that of to In* 
2Qi'(>\ As rtgards the mil Irairi 
formation point of /. c., ttic» ptiini 
at which tin* transfornialio'ii 

i- L 



great and the negative 
positive heat of hydration. 


takc'S placar under a pressure td one 
atmosphere, it may lit* sfalecl iljat lliis 
lies aliovt* fur wlien (Jillis placcfl 

a-anliydride in a salrii.Ued Sfihiuoii of 
milk sugar at locV' a ilisiiiir't evohiiioii 
of heat oreiirred, thus iiroving that 
hydration of ''-.olid -anhydride still 
lakiss |)laee <'Ven at this teiiiperatnre. 

If instead <»!’ a saliiraleti milk sugar 
solution pun* wattu' at loo' is takrii, 
this evolution of lieat is no !oii;.'i»r 
(ibservt’d, lieeause uiidfU' llirsr cireiirn 
staiiie(*s th(* rale of sohifion is Vf'iy 
heat of H«)lution ctinipletc*ly ni.isks thi* siiiallrr 
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In the plane relating to p-anhydride—water the initial solubility at 
0° is known, the eutectic d! lies at 2*3° and contains 2*2 mols. per cent. 
P, the melting point of water, a, is known, and the melting point of 
the p-anhydride, is situated at 252*2°. 

In the a-anhydride—p-anhydride plane only the melting points 
h and V are known, but it is assumed that this binary system contains 
a eutectic. 

The fusion surfaces of the space diagram are clearly recognisable. 
As a result of the intersection of the fusion or solubility surfaces a line 
of the three-phase equilibrium appears, a so-called ternary fusion line, 
and at the points where such lines again meet one another, three 
lines always simultaneously coming together, the liquid phase of a 
four-phase equilibrium is situated. 

In this space diagram there are two such four-phase equilibria. 
The liquid phase of one lies at C'; this belongs to the four-phase 
equilibrium 

+ Sa + + L, 

situated at 93*5°, and the liquid of the other, that is to say the liquid e 
of the ternary eutectic 

^ 

which was found to be situated at — 2*6°. 

(g) The T X diagram for the binary system. 

From the pseudo-ternary diagram discussed here, that of the binary 
system is obtained by causing the inner equilibrium plane to pass through 
the axis of the component HgO. This plane intersects the fusion surface 
of the P-anhydride in the line M. From this it follows that in the 
binary system water—milk sugar (in inner equilibrium) saturated solutions 
co-exist in stable equilibrium with p-anhydride mixed crystals situated 
on Si Si'. But at the point M a change appears; below this point the 
inner equilibrium plane referred to does not intersect the fusion surface 
of the p-anhydride mixed crystals, but the fusion surface for But 

from this it appears that this point represents the liquid of the remark¬ 
able dehydration transition equilibrium previously noticed, which lies at 
93*5° and at which the transformation 

S^+L->S.^ 

takes place with absorption of heat. The three-phase equilibrium 
prevailing here is denoted by the points S'l M H'. 

Besides intersecting the fusion surface for and the 

equilibrium surface under discussion also intersects the fusion surface 
relating to ice, and thus the line of intersection a N indicates the fusion 
line of ice in the binary system. This fusion line and that of the 
hydrate intersect one another in the binary system at N, which 
corresponds to —0*65° and to about o*6 mols. per cent, milk sugar. 
This intersection takes place, of course, at the point where the inner 
equilibrium surface meets the eutectic line d e oi the pseudo-binary 
u 
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system. This point of intersection N thus corresponds to the eutectic 
liquid of the binary system. 

It may be pointed out here that the final solubility curves for 
and from 0° to 70°, and the projections of these curves on the bottom 
plane over a range of temperature from 0° to 100°, makes clear the 
form of the surface relating to the inner equilibrium. 

(h) The determination of the inner equilibrium in the solid state. 

We have not as yet dealt with the internal condition of the solid 
phases. 

If it had been possible to determine the fusion diagram for the 
pseudo-binary system a- — p-milk sugar it would have been less difficult 
to learn something about the nature of the solid phases. Since, 
however, decomposition gives rise to considerable disturbance at high 
temperatures, another method had to be adopted. 

The p-modification was heated for a long time to various tempera¬ 
tures between 93*5° and 200°, and was then suddenly plunged into ice 
water, after which the initial and end rotations were determined. 

This attempt to learn something concerning the change in 
composition of the p*modification with increase of temperature had no 
result, however, for here also decomposition gave rise to considerable 
disturbance. 

(i) Theory of Muiarotation. 

The discussion of the system water—milk sugar cannot be concluded 
without reference being made to the fact that the results which have 
been obtained lead to a Theory of Mutarotation which is essentially 
different from Hudson’s theory. 

According to the explanation given here of the system water—milk 
sugar, this system must be looked upon as pseudo-ternary, water being 
one component and the a- and p-modifications of milk sugar the two 
pseudo-components. From this it immediately follows that these 
different molecular species will occur side by side in the liquid phase, 
in which the phenomenon of mutarotation must take place. Further, it. 
is known that the solid hydrate, namely also appears. 

But, as has already been shown, other phenomena point to the 
existence of this hydrate in solution. 

Now, from the possibility of the combination of a-anhydride with 
water, forming a hydrate, it is but a step to assume that this is also 
true of the p-modification. The fact that this hydrate is not known in 
the solid state is not evidence against the correctness of this assumption, 
such a non-existence in the solid state merely indicates that the 
solubility of the hydra,te p^^ must be greater than that of the p- 
anhydride, whilst in the case of the other pseudo-component the 
position is just the reverse. 

In the case of maltose,^ a substance which also exhibits mutarota- 
Journ. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 31 , 76 (1909) ; 32 , 894 (1910). 
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tion, poff is known in the solid state, but is not. Here, therefore, 
we have just the reverse of that which probably occurs in the case of 
milk sugar. 

It is assumed, therefore, that in the aqueous solution the following 
equilibrium occurs:— 

a + H2O 

Of the changes indicated here, it would appear from the experiments 
which have been described that the equilibrium 

cc + B2p':^oCas 

is established with great velocity. Since now the a and p pseudo¬ 
components, apart from optical rotation, differ from one another but 
slightly, the equilibrium 

P + H^OZ^Po, 

will also most probably be established rapidly, as in the case of maltose. 

Thus the conclusion is reached that the hydration equilibria for the 
pseudo-components are established rapidly, and since mutarotation 
cannot be caused by rapid transformation, the origin of this 
phenomenon must be sought in the internal changes 

a CCaq 

and 

P Pag 

These reactions, which are intramolecular, must therefore take place 
slowly. 

26. The Investigation of the Binary Pseudo-ternary System Mono- 
henzoyl Camphor in the Presence of a Solvent. 

Although, as we have seen, the enol- and keto-pseudo-components 
of monobenzoyl camphor pass the one into the other with great velocity 
at temperatures above 80°, yet, fortunately, the transformation velocity 
at ordinary temperatures is so small, that in the absence of positive 
catalysts these pseudo-components, even in the dissolved state, undergo 
no marked change in the course of several hours. 

This is especially fortunate, as it places us in a position to look upon 
the system monobenzoyl camphor as a ternary system, and as such to 
study it. 

In addition, it was well known, as has also already been mentioned, 
that piperidine exerts a powerful positive catalytic influence on the 
establishment of inner equilibrium between the enol- and keto-pseudo- 
components, so that there was also the possibility of investigating the 
binary system, and of defining its position in the pseudo-ternary system. 

Consequently we should thus be in a position to test the conclusions 
developed in the theoretical part with regard to this case; this is either 
not at all or only partially possible where systems composed of inorganic 
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allotropic substances in the presence of solvents are concerned, be¬ 
cause of the rapidity with which inner equilibrium is established in 
such systems. 

Further, it should be possible to submit to examination both van’t 
HofFs formula 1 and the general formula developed by the present 
author.^ 

Finally, the author's hypothesis concerning the influence of the 
solvent on the equilibrium position could now also be investigated. 

Vixseboxse^ has undertaken this important work. He has in¬ 
vestigated the behaviour of monobenzoyl camphor in the solvents 
alcohol, acetone and toluene at three temperatures, namely 5°, 10° 
and 17°. For this purpose a new method of analysis had first of all 



Fig. 185. 


to be worked out, for the titration method of Kurt H. Meyer ^ proved 
to be much too inaccurate. On examination this method was found 
to be subject to an error of 3 per cent. 

Since the pseudo-components of monobenzol camphor are optically 
active and exhibit a great difference in specific rotation, a method of 
analysis based on this optical behaviour naturally suggested itself. ^ 

In working out such a method the following points had obviously 
to be ascertained :— 

1. The influence of the concentration of the dissolved substance on 
the rotation of the plane of polarisation. 

2. The variation of the rotation of a solution of given total con¬ 
centration with the ratio enol/keto. 

On investigation, the answer to the first question was found to 

^ Vorlesunj^en, 1, 219. “ Zeilschr./• physik. Chemie, 92 , 35 (1916). 

^ Disserialion, Amsterdam (1919). ^ Lieb. Ann.^ 380 , 227 (I 9 li)* 
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be, that for all three solvents, when the rotation is regarded as a 
function of the concentration of the dissolved active pseudo-component, 
it is represented graphically by a straight line. 

The answer to the second question was also quite simple j it was 
found that the rotation of a solution of enol- + keto- is exactly the 
sum of the two rotations which these two substances would separately 
exert in solutions of corresponding concentrations. Hence it follows, 
therefore, that as regards rotation of the plane of polarisation, the two 
pseudo-components are without influence on one another. 

The influence of temperature on the rotation was proved to be 
extremely slight; in general the rotation decreases with rise of tempera¬ 
ture ; this effect, however, is always very small. 



In order that the position of the binary system, i. e. monobenzoyl 
camphor in inner equilibrium and solvent, might be determined, the 
rotations of solutions of different concentrations up to saturation were 
determined at the three temperatures mentioned, after the enol- and 
keto-pseudo-components had become established in inner equilibrium. 
When the rotation was expressed as a function of the total concentration, 
naturally a straight line was again obtained, and since the temperature 
effect is so small, for the same solvent the lines corresponding to 5°, 10° 
and 17° practically coincide. 

After this method of exact analysis had been developed, the 
solubility isotherms of the enol- and keto-pseudo-components were 
next determined at 5°, 10° and 17° in the three solvents mentioned, 
and then, at each of these three temperatures the position of the inner 
equilibrium in each of the three solvents was determined for different 
total concentrations. 

The result is shown in Figs. 185, 186 and 187. Thus it was proved 
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that the connection between the pseudo-ternary and the binary iso¬ 
thermal diagrams was entirely in agreement with expectation, and that 
the inner equilibrium line intersected the solubility isotherm of the 
enol- mixed crystals. This was found to hold good at each of the three 
temperatures 5°, 10° and 17°, at which, consequently, the enolic form 
is the stable phase. The position of the inner equilibrium between the 
isomeric molecular species in the various solvents was, as has already 
been mentioned, found to be independent of the concentratiori right 
up to the saturation point, and it was also found that within^ the 
temperature range 5°-i7® change of temperature^ did not appreciably 
affect it. The heat effect of the chemical reaction is therefore very 
small. 



Further, the solubility isotherm for the solvent toluene k sliown 
to occupy an ideal position. This is no longer true of the alcoliol 
isotherm, at any rate so far as the solubility isotherm of tlie keto» 
phase is concerned, for a clear deviation from the ideal |K).sition has 
been established here. Similar relationships to those found in the 
case of alcohol hold good for acetone; here, how^ever, tlie deviation 
of the solubility isotherm from the ideal position is sucli to suggest 
that a reaction occurs between the keto-pseudo-conqxment anci tiu: 
solvent. 


(a) Examination of vanH Hoff's formula. 
If van't Hoff’s formula 



is now examined, we get 
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Solvent. 


* 0 

0 

(^) • 

Cb. 

Ck 


Gioo. 

Gj?®. 

Alcohol . 

1*242 

1-238 

1*241 

1*56 

I ’25 

1*26 

1*26 

Acetone . 

0*882 

0*878 

0*942 

I *08 

1*22 

1*23 

1*15 

Toluene . 

3-185 

3-185 

2*988 

4-56 

1-43 

1*46 

1*53 


This table shows that the quantity G is not constant, as according 
to van’t Hoff’s formula it should be. This, however, is not surprising, 
for the solubility isotherm only occupies an ideal position in the case 
of toluene. 

(b) Examination of the general formula?- 
Turning now to the formula 

^ £ 

we obtain 


Solvent. 

. 

VXk/s” 

/Xb\ . 
VXk/io® 


JVe. 

(/iV. 


(11)11“. 

Alcohol . 

1*08 

I-06 

1*04 

1*56 

1*44 

1*47 

1-50 

Acetone . 

0754 

0-74 

0*724 

1*08 

1*44 

I *46 

1*50 

Toluene . 

3*17 

3-08 

4*00 

4*56 

1*44 

1*48 

1*52 


It is now evident that the factor /i, for the same temperature, is a 
constant quantity for the three different solvents. 

It has already been pointed out in the theoretical portion of^ this 
volume that the temperature at which /i = i is the transition 
temperature. 

The last table shows that diminishes as the temperature falls, 
and the temperature at which /i = i may now be approximately 
determined. Sincediminishes by o*o6 during a fall of temperature 
at 12®, it may be concluded that if the temperature were reduced loo® 
would fall to I. The transition temperature would thus be — 83°, 
assuming this extrapolation to be permissible. But since this seems 
very debatable, the only conclusion that will be drawn from this con¬ 
sideration is that the transition temperature is at least very low. 

27. Examination of the Hypothesis : The Influence of the Solvent on 
the Position of the Inner Equilibrium in the Solution depends 
on the Difference in the Heats of Solution of the Reacting 
Constituents in the Various Solvents.^ 

Monobenzoyl camphor is a very suitable substance with which to 
test experimentally the hypothesis developed on page 82 et seq. of the 

1 Siihts, Versi. Kou. Ahad. v. Wet,, Amsterdam, 24 , 283 and 300 (1915); 
Zeiischr. f. physik. Chemie, 92 , 34 (1916). 

^ Ibid., Amsterdam, 25 , 641 (1916). 
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theoretical part, to account for the displacement of inner ec|uilibnum 
by the solvent, since the positions of the inner eciuilibriiim in tlie three 
solvents alcohol, acetone and toluene differ rather widely. 

As has been pointed out, before the hypothesis referred to can be 
tested, the heats of solution of the enol- and the keto- f«)rm must be 
deterniined in the various solvents. Vixseboxse < obtained the following 
results: 


Solvent. 

Mill, heat c f s>*Iuti«n i»f the 

1 Mol heat i>f of the 

ketM* ftirni. 

rnuh f«<rni. 

Alcohol 

f - S 770 ‘••■>I• 
l - 5740 » . 

- cal. 

' ■■■■6140 ,, 

Toluene 

f - 4«90 .. 

- 4K50 .. 

I - 4870 „ 1 


- 40Hi> ,, 

4fiHfj ,, 


r -»492Q „ 1 


- 54HCJ „ 

Acetone . . . ‘ 

■ -4900 „ I 

1 - 4930 .. J 




From these the following mean values are obtainiHl: “ 

(Qk) alcohol — 5750 cals.; (Qk) alcohol ~ 6170 cals. 

(Qk) toluene — - 4H70 cals.; {(Jid toiilene - 

(Qk) acetone — 4920 cals.; (CdK) a<x 4 one ■: 5470 cals. 

With the help of these tfxperinuuUal data, wc <\'in now ascertain 
whether the altered position of thrt inner eqiiililuium in tlic various 
.solvents is in fact explained by ihit diff«*rent licals of solutitm i>f the 
reacting coiustituents in these different st^lvcnts. 

In the tlin^c solvents investigated the following valm‘s wvxv. fouml 
for the ccjuili brill in constant: - 



(eru>]) 

61 

alcohol 

(keto) 

io 



82 

tohU'lM* 


iH 



S- 

acflonc 

»» 

48' 


Writing now 

^ alcohol ' ^ tohifiu* K2 au<l K 

and denoting the heat of mixture of iifjuici krio witli the* sidvenl 

alcohol by Qk, and the lu*at of solution by etc., we may write- : 

he 

InK, . . . . C) 

and 

I Qn-i Qej 

where Qk is the pure lieal of reaction. 
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Since now from tlie relationships 

Qk,„ = Qkb + Qki 


and 


O 


+ Qbi 


where Qk and Qr. are heats of fusion, we obtain 


so that 
and 


~ Qkj + Qkj = ~ Qicj^ + + Qii, 

Q = — 2Qa + 


(*) 


According to the hypothesis which has been f)ut forward, C| is 
inde|)endent of the solvent, and conseciuuntly this is also true for 
the term 




sinci‘ this only contains cpiantities whic*h are indeiKmdent of the solvent. 
At constant temperature, therefore, this term is a constant. I'his 
coristant will l)c designated by Q*. 

We can then write 


In K| 


O- 


KlO 

Rr 


f Qk,„ 




(.5) 


Iritroducing into this e(|uation the values found for the heats of 
solution, and likewise the values for the inner equilibrium (!onstant, we 
olaain 

39 X ayo 

llus ca|uation then leads to the determination of tiu; value c»f C.V 
for tile solvcait alcoliol this is 

Hr 1*176. 

Similar c*ak:ulati(»ns for tint two other .solvent.s toluene and acetone; 


giVt‘ 


In 


H2 

18 ^ 


ctHLSc*jucmtly for toluene! 


(V 


and 


In 


52 

-iH 


4870 - 46Ho 

1985 A 2 i)S 

riHfi 

4(J20 ■ ■ 5470 
rc)H5 X 2(JO 


(V 


1 ('t, 


^ T ^ ^\>.v 


whf'iiri* fur a,f« 4 one 
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These results completely confirm the hypothesis in regard to the 
constant value of Cj for alcohol and toluene, whilst in the case of 
acetone a deviation is found to occur. This deviation was to be 
expected; the position of the isotherm of the keto form m this solvent 
has already led to the conclusion that in this solvent a chemical 
reaction very probably occurs between the keto toim and the 

solvent. , 

The fact that no comjiound apiiears as the solid phase naturally 

does not constitute evidence against this view. 

The value of C* has now been calculated from the heats of solution, 
and also from the position of the homogeneous equilibrium in the 
solution. To determine how far it is possilile, on the groumi of this 
hypothesis, to calculate the position of the inner cijuilibrium in the 
solution from the heats of solution we can now jirocced in tlie reverse 
direction. 

For this purpose the moan value of riblaiiried for ilio scilverits 

alcohol and toluene is taken, namely r iHi. 

In this way the following values are then c*ak iilaletl : 

Q, g » 

K alcohol = I.H‘ 


toluene 


: whilst the value fmiiid was 

38-9’ .p) 


If we suppose the position of the inner cqiiilibrhiiri hi loliierie lo 
have been determined with an accuracy of I 03 iNt mit aiul in alcuhtil 
o‘B per cexit, the agreement betwem the f-alciiJaltTl *tri<l ihi* ii!i»if*rvcd 
values of the equilibrium constant t*an, according m ilic* rr:4ill'i ulilaiiiccl, 
be regarded as comjilete. 

These resulis shmi^^ therefore^ that the difftrefur. tn po Minm tif ihf inner 
eqtdlibrmm in various solvents i.s, in /dif, due in tiir difirrenre iuitirfn 
the total heat effects, or, in other wards, it is tn he d\ir:iifd in ike diifrrenee 
in the heats of solution of the reacting amsiituenis i?i the nimms nfitrnis. 
Consequently in this case entropy plays no pari ai ail. 

These considerations are naturally appli*-abl<' only to inner 
equilibria in difTerent solvents, Init <|uitt‘ generally fij every licniiogriictiiis 
equilibrium in different solvents. It is Inghly tli’vjiahlf*, 
that the examination of tins hypothesis, whieli has berit 1 arrietl out 
here, should also be undertaktm for other case*,. Ilul 111 ’'.‘i it 

must always be borne in mind that the hyp»>l!jrsi% ext lutli*** llerT* f.tsf’s 
in which the dissolved substance enters into liemcaal ff\iti:oii with tlif* 
solvent. 

The appearance of a chmnical reufiion was fhi* 
as has already repeatedly Inien stated, of tlie i.itiMii uh'.f’nff! in 
Vixseboxse's experiments with acx-tone.*. Alihongh wc* know ihat im 
agreement is obtained with acetone as solvent, if is iieveiilirlr^s irilf-rt'si 
ing to carry out with this solvent calculations similar t« f llum* alreatly 
made for alcohol and toluene. 
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In this case we obtain 

K acetone whilst the value found was 

44'4 40 

Consequently, although chemical influence is here very clearly 
noticeable, the equilibrium constant can still be determined to 86*4 per 
cent, by means of the energy term. 

28. The Unary Trimolecular System Formed by the Aldehyde of 

Acetic Acid. 

(a) The bimolecular or pseudo-binary conceptio 7 t. 

The classical example of a unary trimolecular system will now be 
discussed; that is to say, the system to which the aldehyde of acetic 
acid gives rise. 



Although the three pseudo-components, acetaldehyde, paraldehyde 
and metaldehyde had long been known, Hollmann,^ in his interesting 

^ Z,&itschr.f. physik. Chcmie, 43 , 157 (1903)- 
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investigation, adopted the standpoint that the pseudo-system is a binary 
one. 

In his opinion it is permissible to proceed from acetaldehyde and 
paraldehyde only, since in most phases of the unary system metaldehyde 
only occurs in small quantities. 

As it has always been found expedient here to present the historical 
development of the problem, in the first place Hollmann’s researches 
will be dealt with, and his results discussed. 

It is well known that in the absence of catalysts and at temperatures 
which are not too high acetaldehyde and paraldehyde cannot be con¬ 
verted the one into the other, consequently the pseudo-system may 
easily be defined. Hollmann first of all studied the T X diagram at a 
pressure of about one atmosphere (Fig. ii8). 

He obtained for 

D — the boiling point of acetaldehyde, 20-8°, 

and for 

E — the boiling point of paraldehyde, 1237®. 

Acetaldehyde is much more volatile than paraldehyde; this is in 
harmony with the fact that the vapour line D H E is far removed from 

the liquid line D F E. The boil¬ 
ing-point diagram determined by 
Hollman holds good for a pressure 
of 756 mms. Hg. 

In addition, the solidifying tem¬ 
perature of acetaldehyde was found 
to be — ii 8'45® and that of par¬ 
aldehyde 12*55®. 

Furthermore, Hollmann found— 
this is also shown in Fig. 188— 
that the fusion diagram contains a 
eutectic. It may, however, easily 
be understood that the appearance 
of a eutectic is extremely improb¬ 
able here, for if the solidifying point 
of acetaldehyde were really lowered 
by addition of paraldehyde, the 
outcome would be that the liquid 
phase co-existing with solid acetaldehyde or mixed crystals could 
contain more complicated molecules than the solid phase. 

The probability of this occurring is very small, and it has indeed 
been shown that on this point Hollmann was mistaken,^ and that the 
fusion line has no eutectic (see Fig. 189). The solidifying point of 
acetaldehyde was found to be ■— 123*3° and the temperature of the 
three-phase equilibrium — 123®. 

Ai the same time this result naturally proved the solid phases to he 
mixed crystals, 

^ Smits, de Leemv, Zeitschr, f. physik. Chemie^ 77 , 269 (1911)* 
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Although at higher temperatures and in the absence of catalysts a 
slow change takes place, Hollmann succeeded, by working rapidly, in 
determining the plait-point curve. After observing the critical tem¬ 
perature the composition was found by determining the boiling point, 
the state having been fixed by sudden cooling. The critical temperature 
of acetaldehyde was found to be 188° and that of paraldehyde 290°, 
whilst the critical temperatures of mixtures lay in between these values. 



The projection of the three-phase areas and of the plait-point curve 
on the T X plane yields a diagram such as is shown in Fig. 190. 

In this figure the position of the unary system may now be indicated, 
always assuming, naturally, that the system contains only two molecular 
species. The position of the unary system was found by Hollmann in 
this way : a little sulphuric acid was added to paraldehyde at the ordinary 
temperature, whereupon a vigorous endothermic change 

paraldehyde acetaldehyde — a cals. 

immediately took place, as a result of which so much heat was absorbed 
that the liquid was cooled to its solidifying point. Solidification did not. 
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however, take place at 12-55“, but at a lower temperature dependmg 
on the quantity of acetaldehyde formed. As paraldehyde separated out 
the solidifying temperature fell to 6-75“ and then remained consta.nt. 
This is the unary solidifying temperature, for if the tube containing 
the solidifying mass is placed in a bath haying a temperature of o, 
the temperature falls no further, but remains unchanged until e 
whole has become solid and has therefore been converted into par¬ 
aldehyde. During the solidification at 6-75'', therefore, the following 
reaction:— 


acetaldehyde paraldehyde + a cals. 

has taken place in the liquid, whereby the paraldehyde which was 
removed in the above-mentioned reaction has been reproduced. In 
order to check the position of the unary solidifying point the following 
method of procedure was adopted. 

The paraldehyde produced in the preceding experiment, and con- 
lining therefore a trace of H2SO4, was fused and then rapidly cooled 
) 6°. At this temperature, therefore, the liquid was under-cooled, 
'.rystallisation now suddenly occurred and the temperature rose again 
j 6*75°, where it remained throughout the crystallisation. 

Naturally the same unary melting point must be found when acetal¬ 
dehyde is made the starting point. The vessel used in the previous 
experiment was emptied, placed in melting ice, and then filled with 
acetaldehyde. Sufficient H2SO4 from the previous experiment remained 
by accident on the rim of the vessel to bring about the rapid trans¬ 
formation of the acetaldehyde. Indeed the reaction proceeded so 
vigorously that the temperature rose to 30® in one minute. On cooling 
rapidly, the inner equilibrium was unable to follow the temperature 
and solidification of paraldehyde began at 2*8®; during this separation, 
however, the temperature rose to 6*75° and then remained constant. 

The position of the unary solidifying point was thus fixed with 
certainty at 6*75°, and this corresponds to a composition of 88*3 mols. 
per cent, paraldehyde. In order to ascertain the shape of the line 
relating to the inner equilibrium in the liquid phase the unary boiling 
point under a pressure of 761 mms. Hg. and the unary critical point 
were also determined. 

The boiling point was found to be 4i’6®; from the pseudo-binary 
boiling-point diagram the point thus corresponds to 53-4 mols. per 
cent, paraldehyde. 

By condensing the vapour, and determining the boiling point of the 
liquid so obtained, the composition of the co-existing vapour Gj was 
found to be i’5 mols. per cent, paraldehyde. 

This result provides the wished-for explanation of a long-known, 
interesting, but hitherto unexplained phenomenon. 

If a trace of H2SO4 is added to paraldehyde, or to any mixture 
whatever of paraldehyde and acetaldehyde, the liquid will boil under 
a pressure of 716 mms. Hg. at 41*6°; in so doing liquid containing 
53*4 mols. per cent, paraldehyde yields a vapour which only contains 
1*5 mols. per cent, paraldehyde! Thus a distillate is obtained which 
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is almost pure acetaldehyde, a fact which has been known for many 
years. 

The result of one of Turbaba’s^ experiments will now also be 
utilised to determine an additional point on the unary liquid line. 
According to this experiment the unary boiling point under a pressure 
of 1*5 atmospheres amounts to 50*5®. This temperature corresponds 
to a content of 39*4 mols. per cent, paraldehyde. This observation 
yields a third point on the unary liquid line, denoted by Lg. 

Finally, Hollmann found the unary critical point to lie at 218°, the 
composition being ii mols. per cent, paraldehyde. This critical point 
is naturally situated on the plait-point curve for the pseudo-system and 
it furnishes a fourth point on the unary liquid line. At this critical 
point k the vapour line and the liquid line pass continuously the one 
into the other. The vapour line thus runs from G through Gj towards k. 
Below the unary solidifying point mixed crystals rich in paraldehyde 
and vapour naturally co-exist, both being in inner equilibrium. These 
phases are indicated in the diagram by the lines S and G G'. 
These lines are displaced by rise of temperature towards the acetal¬ 
dehyde side. 


(b) The trimolecular or pseudo-ternary view. 

The problem of the connection between the various modifications of 
aldehyde, i, e, acet-, para- and metaldehyde, was not solved, however, 
by this method of treatment. 

In the foregoing investigations the system was always looked upon 
as pseudo-binary, although three different molecular species were known, 
according to which the system must be pseudo-ternary. This was the 
position of the aldehyde problem when the author suggested to de Leeuw ^ 
that he should undertake a special study of the system acetaldehyde— 
alcohol. 

In the course of this investigation, on cooling one of the mixtures, a 
large quantity of metaldehyde separated in the form of fine needles. 
This occurred without our having for the moment any clear idea as to 
the cause of the phenomenon. 

The appearance of metaldehyde at this juncture added yet another 
to the many contradictory observations recorded in the literature with 
regard to the formation of metaldehyde. It suggested the investigation 
presently to be described,^ as a result of which the relationship between 
acet-, para- and metaldehyde has been explained. 

Kekul^ and Zincke ^ in 1872 found that, just as in the case of paral¬ 
dehyde, the formation of metaldehyde from acetaldehyde is promoted 
by the presence of certain substances, and they further observed that 
paraldehyde is produced at the ordinary and higher temperatures, whilst 
metaldehyde usually appears at low temperatures. 

The publication of Kekuld and Zincke quoted here is distinguished 

^ Tomsk, Ve?'Iag. d. 7 'ech. Hocksckule (1901). 

2 Zeitschr, f. physik. ChemUy 77 , 284 {1911). 

® Smits and de Leeuw, loc. cit. ^ Lieb. Ann.y 162 , 125 (1872). 
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by the great accuracy with which the observed phenomena are described, 
and it contains several sentences the importance of which has apparently 
been overlooked by other workers, and which indicate very clearly the 
direction in which the explanation of the problem must be sought. 

The sentences to which reference has been made are the following :— 

“ If a small quantity of hydrochloric acid gas, carbonyl chloride, 
sulphurous acid or dilute sulphuric acid is added to pure aldehyde and 
the mixture is at once cooled, preferably in a freezing mixture, fine long 
needles of metaldehyde separate out, which sometimes spread like a fine 
network through the entire liquid. Always only a small portion of the 
aldehyde is transformed into metaldehyde and the amount of the latter 
is not increased on long standing; rather can it diminish and the metaU 
dehyde may entirely disappear, particularly if an energetic ferment is 
present in fairly considerable amount, and if the temperature is not kept 
sufficiently low. 

Besides metaldehyde paraldehyde is always formed in greater or less 
amount.'^ ^ 

In addition to these observations of Kekule' and Zincke in 1872 
there are a number of others which, taken together, lead to the con¬ 
clusion that we are dealing here with a pseudo-ternary system, which 
passes when in inner equilibrium into a unary trimolecular system. 

Let us once more review these observations. First in importance 
comes the one mentioned above, namely that metaldehyde is formed 
from acetaldehyde in the presence of a catalyst, paraldehyde being 
simultaneously produced. Connected with this is the fact that this 
metaldehyde may disappear again if a very active catalyst is present 
in sufficient quantity. Advantage has not been taken of this very 
remarkable result until the present day. In addition to these 
phenomena Troger,^ Friedel,^ Orndorff and White ^ have now proved 
that metaldehyde passes after some time at the ordinary temperature 
into paraldehyde and a little acetaldehyde; we have succeeded in con¬ 
firming this result. Kekule and Zincke also observed that at 120° 
conversion into acetaldehyde almost exclusively occurs. 

These observations may therefore be summarised as follows : At low 
temperatures metaldehyde can be formed from acetaldehyde, whilst the 
reverse reaction proceeds at higher temperatures. ^ 

The following reversible reaction has therefore been established :— 

acetaldehyde metaldehyde. 

Secondly, metaldehyde is known to change into paraldehyde, but the 
reverse action has also been observed. As a second reversible reaction 
we have therefore :— 

metaldehyde paraldehyde. 

Thirdly, it has been established that acetaldehyde can easily be 

^ The italics are ours. In a still earlier communication, Fehling, Lieb. 27 , 

3^9 likewise mentions that metaldehyde on keeping again disappears. 

* £er. d. d. Chem. Ges., 25 , 3316 (1892). 

® BtdLy 9 , 208 (1893). ^ Journ. Arne?. C/iem. Soc.^ 16 , 43 (1894). 
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converted into paraldehyde, and also, conversely, paraldehyde into 
acetaldehyde, so that the following equilibrium can also be assumed :— 

acetaldehyde paraldehyde. 

These three reversible reactions thus constitute one great equilibrium, 
which may be expressed in the following way:— 

(x) 

acetaldehyde ^ paraldehyde 

( 2 )^ //{i) ' ■ ■ 

metaldehyde 

It must, however, be emphasised that only two equilibria need 
always be assumed, namely (2) and (3), although this assumption has 
not much probability 'per se. 

There still remains the possibility, as will be shown below, that 
equilibrium (i) never arises directly; that is to say, the conversion of 
acetaldehyde into paraldehyde takes place through metaldehyde. On 
this assumption the complete equilibrium would be represented thus:— 

acetaldehyde metaldehyde paraldehyde . . (b) 

(2) (3) 

This also expresses the fact that acetaldehyde and paraldehyde can 
be in equilibrium with one another; direct transformation is, however, 
excluded. 

But fortunately the manner in which the complete equilibrium is 
formed, linear or triangular, is of no importance to the further expla¬ 
nation; the ternary equilibrium is completely defined by two binary 
equilibria. 

It is clear that, in general, one and the same catalyst can influence 
the various equilibrium reactions in different ways, from which the 
impression may be gained that one reaction exclusively, or at any rate 
mainly occurs. 

This will be made clear by reference to an experiment carried out 
by us in the same way as those of Kekuld and Zincke. 

If acetaldehyde is cooled in ice and to it very dilute H2SO4 is added, 
e. g. I mgrm. to 1000 grms. acetaldehyde, after slight shaking the 
formation of solid metaldehyde is observed, which does change instan¬ 
taneously at room temperature, but in reality disappears again very 
slowly. 

This disappearance can now be accelerated by the addition of more 
sulphuric acid. 

Now this suggests that H2SO4 has a much more powerful catalytic 
action on the equilibrium reaction : acetaldehyde metaldehyde than on 
the other two reactions, so that at 0° a very small amount of H2SO4 gives 
rise to the formation of metaldehyde. 

Since metaldehyde separates here in the solid state, in the system 
acetaldehyde — metaldehyde the inner equilibrium must lie in the 
supersaturated metaldehyde region. If the two other reactions were 

X 
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entirely uninfluenced by this small amount of sulphuric^ acid, naturally 
the whole would pass into solid metaldehyde, but this is not the case. 
An approximation to their equilibrium states is produced, though with 
much smaller velocity, in the other two equilibrium reactions by addition 
of a small quantity of H2SO4, and thus the formation of paraldehyde, 
observed by Kekule and Zincke, which always accompanies that of 
metaldehyde, is explained. 

It is clear without further discussion that, by means of an extremely 
small quantity of sulphuric acid, the establishment of inner equilibrium 
can be attained, but only after a very long time. If, however, more 
sulphuric acid is introduced, each equilibrium will appear more rapidly, 
and if the amount of sulphuric acid is infinitely large this velocity 
becomes so great that each of the three equilibria is instantaneously 
established; the three aldehydes would then always be in equilibrium 
with one another. Inner equilibrium will therefore prevail, and the 
trimolecular system will behave as a unary system. Attention will now 
be directed to the fact that solid metaldehyde, which is formed from 
acetaldehyde at o® by the addition of a little sulphuric acid, disappears 
again at the same temperature on the addition of more sulphuric acid. 
This signifies that the unary liquid phase cannot be in equilibrium with 
solid metaldehyde, or, in other words, this liquid is unsaturated in respect 
to metaldehyde. 

If a trace of H2SO4 is added to acetaldehyde at the ordinary 
temperature, metaldehyde does not separate out. One might surmise 
that inner equilibrium in the pseudo-binary system acetaldehyde— 
metaldehyde already exists at the ordinary temperatures in the region 
unsaturated with metaldehyde. This, however, is definitely not the 
case. In one of Fehling’s^ experiments which we have repeated, when 
acetaldehyde was brought into contact at ordinary temperatures with a 
few pieces of CaClg, after several hours crystals of metaldehyde were 
deposited on the calcium chloride, a very small amount of paraldehyde 
being simultaneously formed. This experiment does not succeed when 
sulphuric acid is used, for at ordinary temperatures sulphuric acid 
accelerates the conversion of metaldehyde and acetaldehyde into 
paraldehyde too strongly, whilst the influence of calcium chloride on 
these transformations at the ordinary temperature is extremely small, as 
appears from the very slight formation of paraldehyde. 

When paraldehyde is left in contact with calcium chloride at ordinary 
temperatures, after some days a deposition of metaldehyde crystals is 
also observed, which, however, soon disappears. From this it appears, 
therefore, that the inner equilibrium in the pseudo-binary system 
paraldehyde—metaldehyde also lies in the region supersaturated with 
metaldehyde. Whilst, therefore, the inner equilibria in the two pseudo- 
binary systems acetaldehyde—metaldehyde and paraldehyde—metal¬ 
dehyde he in the region supersaturated with metaldehyde, it can now be 
demonstrated that the mixture corresponding to the complete trimole¬ 
cular inner equilibrium may quite possibly be unsaturated as regards 
metaldehyde. ^ 

^ Lieb, Ann., 37 , 319 (1838), 
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The above diagram, Fig. 191, holds good for constant temperature 
and constant pressure. If the ordinary temperature is selected, metal- 
dehyde alone appears as the mixed crystal phase, and f q then denotes 
the solubility isotherm of this mixed crystal phase. The points a, h, and 
c indicate the inner equilibria in the pseudo-binary systems. According 
to Turbaba,^ the point b corresponds approximately to 16 mols. per cent, 
acetaldehyde and 84 mols. per cent, paraldehyde. 

The points a and c lie in the region supersaturated with metaldehyde; 
this has also been observed. These two points will now be assumed to 
be fixed. To the supersaturated solution, represented by the first 
starting-point a, and which is in inner equilibrium, paraldehyde will now 
be added. If the inner equilibrium is not disturbed and the paraldehyde 
remains unchanged, the composition will move along the line a P, the 


P 



law ot chemical mass-action also being supposed to remain valid. 
Since dilution with paraldehyde causes an increase in the amount of 
acetaldehyde, the line a P will touch the P axis at P. 

If c is then chosen as the starting-point and the same assumptions 
are made, on the addition of acetaldehyde the composition makes its 
way along the line cA. 

The two lines a P and c A intersect in the point K, and we shall now 
endeavour to ascertain the significance of this intersection. At K we 
have a liquid in which inner equilibrium prevails, not only between acet- 
and metaldehyde but between para- and metaldehyde also. The 
consequence of this is, that in this liquid equilibrium also prevails 
between acet- and paraldehyde, and the line must likewise pass 
through the point K. 

Thus the assumption is justified that the great inner equilibrium K 

^ Tomsk, Ferlag der Techn. Hockschule (1901): “Aiis dem Gebiete der 
Katalyse.’’ 
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lies in the unsaturated region, whilst a and c are found in the regions 
which are supersaturated with metaldehyde. 

In this way, therefore, the observations of Kekuld and Zincke are 
explained in a simple manner. From these considerations it also follows 
immediately that any other assumption, such as those on which equations 
(a) or {c) rest, leads to contradiction. If, for example, the transforma¬ 
tion is considered to be linear, and if instead of the idea actually 
employed the following view is adopted:— 

metaldehyde acetaldehyde paraldehyde . . {c) 

the formation of solid metaldehyde from paraldehyde by means of 
calcium chloride cannot be explained. If the intermediate formation 
of acetaldehyde is necessary to the production of metaldehyde we remain 
in the triangle P 3 K, for the equilibrium lines may not be overstepped, 
and consequently the region in which metaldehyde is supersaturated is 
never reached. 

On analogous grounds the linear transformation 

acetaldehyde paraldehyde metaldehyde . . (d) 

leads to a contradiction of the observed facts. In this case the 
formation of solid metaldehyde from acetaldehyde by the action of a 
catalyst would be impossible, for only points within the triangle A ^ K 
could be traversed, until finally the ternary inner equilibrium was 
reached. A linear transformation which would not lead to such con¬ 
tradictions would only be possible if based on equation {b\ but the 
triangular arrangement—the one subject to least constraint—is certainly 
more probable fer se. It can scarcely be assumed that the most 
complicated substance must always appear as an intermediate state. 

Since it may now be stated with certainty that the large inner 
equilibrium K at ordinary temperatures contains dissolved metaldehyde, 
it may also safely be assumed that at temperatures about 20^ higher, at 
which according to Hollmann^ the unary boiling point (41*6°) lies, 
metaldehyde is still present in appreciable amount. 

In order to test this assumption, the boiling liquid was suddenly 
shaken into water at 18°; as a result of this treatment, metaldehyde, if 
it were present at all in the boiling liquid, must have been deposited in 
the solid state, on account of its small solubility in aqueous mixtures. 

A small yet very distinct deposition of metaldehyde was, in fact, 
obtained in this way, thus proving, therefore, that the system under 
consideration here is a unary trimolecular one. 

The question of the change in position of K when the temperature 
is raised will now be investigated. Paraldehyde exists in the state of 
vapour and also, when dissolved in phenol, as the molecule (CH3CHO)3, 
and metaldehyde, when dissolved in the same solvent, as the molecule 
(CH3CH0)4,* so that of the three aldehydes metaldehyde is therefore the 
most complicated. 

Assuming for the sake of simplicity that the molecular magnitudes 

^ Zeitschr. f. physik. Chetuie, 43 , 157 (1903). 

* vV. Burstyn, Sitzungsber. d. Wiener Akad.^ 51: (1902). 
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of the various aldehydes when dissolved in one another do not differ 
from their molecular magnitudes in phenol solution, the inner equilibrium 
will be represented by 


12CH3.CHO ^^(CH 3 .CH 0)3 

^3) 

3(CH3.CH0)4 


Now, on increasing the temperature, each of the three unary bi- 
molecular ec|uilibria will be displaced in the endothermic direction, or, 
in other words, in these three inner equilibria dissociation will occur to 

an increased extent 


p 



Vmm I.ougunine’s ^ determination of the heats of combustion it 
rniglil 1)0 expedc^d that, on raising the temperature, ecpiilibrium (2) 
would !)t‘ clisphu'ed to a greater extent than eciuilibrium (i), whilst in 
all firobability (3) would not be very setnsitive to cliangc of tempcn-alun*, 
at kfiiHt in (Comparison with the other e(|uilil)ria (2) and (i). If tlie 
temperature rises the point /; will he displaced downwards, a towards 
die acetaldehyde sith? and r slightly towards the {Kiralch'hyde side. 

Nc)w, liaving regard to iht! fa(*t that on raising the temperature the 
soliilality isotlierin inclines back, a and r will cHTtainly soon be found in 
the unsatiiratrd r<‘gion, vide k'ig.s. 192 and 193. No singh; (analyst will 
then !)c‘ ab!c‘ to csiuse the deposition of solid nu*taldehyde from ac(*t“ 
aldehyde f»r paraldehydia I'his result is in agrcaanent willi our observa¬ 
tions in rrs|)eet Ut ealciimi rhlorid(‘, wdiicli, wlum llu* lemperatun^ 
(!X( fssLs from 3a to 40 ', actually does not cause the deposition of 
solid nietaldefiyde from thtt oth(*r two aldehydes. I'urtliertnorti, it 

* renti., 108, (»iu ( 1 SS 9 ). 
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would appear from this, that on increasing the temperature the great 
inner equilibrium mixture K becomes richer and richer in acetaldehyde, 
just as Hollmann has found. 

A representation of the results of the investigations discussed here 
is given in Fig. 194, which depicts an equilateral prism, on the surfaces 
of which the T X sections at constant pressure, one atmosphere, 
have been indicated. 

On the APT surface is shown the T X section for the pseudo-binary 
system acetaldehyde—paraldehyde, as determined by Hollmann, but 
with the difference that no eutectic has been indicated, since it has 
been found that the three-phase equilibrium, liquid + acetaldehyde 
mixed crystalsparaldehyde mixed crystals lies at —123°, whilst the 
melting point of acetaldehyde lies somewhat lower, at —123*3°. This 


p 



TX section is indicated by the fusion diagram aand by the 
two lines h I constituting the boiling-point diagram. The temperatures 
of the most important points are given in the diagram, so that this 
section needs no more detailed explanation. 

On the paraldehyde—metaldehyde plane, the surface P M T, a 
complicated diagram has been developed, because metaldehyde sublimes 
under a pressure of one atmosphere. At what height this sublimation 
point lies cannot be determined because of the decomposition of 
metaldehyde into acet- and paraldehyde. Soch’s method, which was 
employed in the determination of the triple point, for which the figure 
246*2° was obtained, cannot be used here. It may be stated pro¬ 
visionally that the sublimation point probably lies only a little below 
the temperature of the triple point, for the triple-point pressure probably 
does not much exceed one atmosphere. Whilst the melting-point of 
paraldehyde lies at 12*55°, the somewhat higher temperature 12*9° was 
obtained for the three-phase equilibrium paraldehyde mixed crystals + 
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found to be 124*3°; the boiling solution, saturated with metalde- 
hyde mixed crystals, contains relatively but little metaldehyde, for 
paraldehyde boils at 123*7°. 

On the front face—the plane relating to acetaldehyde—metaldehyde 
—the T X section of this system is indicated hy a m 0 p-^ 

In character this system closely resembles the paraldehyde system. For 
the temperature of the three-phase equilibrium + L + G, or, in 
other words, for the boiling point of the solution saturated with metalde¬ 
hyde mixed crystals, the value 21° was obtained, and this is only about 
0*2° higher than the boiling point of acetaldehyde. At 21°, therefore, 
the solubility of this solid phase in acetaldehyde is extremely small. 
The value — 122*8° was found for the temperature of the three-phase 
equilibrium, acetaldehyde mixed crystals + metaldehyde mixed crystals 
-f- liquid, and consequently this system also does not contain a eutectic. 
The most important portions of the space diagram are made intelligible 
by means of sections. 


(c) The position of the unary system. 

The only point requiring fuller discussion is the position of the 
unary system in the trimolecular pseudo-ternary system. Hollmann 
found the boiling point of the unary system to be 41*6°, and it will 


P 



now be assumed that the section UVW holds good for just this 
temperature. 

Unfortunately, however, the points of the three-phase triangle are 
displaced towards the front plane to so great an extent that the section 
can no longer be clearly indicated. Several sections have therefore 
been specially represented here. 

Fig. 195 relates to a temperature somewhat above the boiling point. 
The regions in the pseudo-ternary system are at once recognisable. 
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and the regions in which two phases co-exist are shaded. The letters 
Z and g indicate the solid, liquid and gaseous phases respectively. 
So long as the behaviour is unary only the gaseous phase G exists, and 
this is situated in the vapour region. At the boiling point (41*6°) the 


P 



vapour phase G of the unary system lies on the vapour line gg. Con¬ 
sequently a liquid phase L co-exists with the vapour phase G, and this 
also reverts into inner equilibrium; thus it, too, belongs to the unary 

P 



system (see F'ig. 196). Hollman gave 53*4 mol. per cent, paraldehyde 
and 46'6 mol. per cent, acetaldehyde as the composition of this liquid, 
but our experiments have shown that it contains metaldehyde also, even 
though in very small quantity ; this is also true of the vapour phase G. 
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3wer temperature G wanders into the two-phase 
All, and is therefore metastable, whilst L moves 
^.on within the quadrilateral ZZZ P, and is therefore 


P 



Fig. 197 illustrates the position at a temperature a little above the 
unary melting point. The liquid phase L is the only stable unary 
phase. At the temperature of the stable unary melting point, 672°, the 
unary liquid phase L has reached the solubility isotherm of the paralde¬ 



hyde mixed crystals. Consequently, in addition to this liquid phase, the 
solid phase S can now appear, containing, besides paraldehyde, both 
acetaldehyde and metaldehyde, and which, like L, reverts into inner 
equilibrium. 
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The unary system, therefore, consists at this temperature of the two 
phases L + S, as shown in Fig. 198. 

Below the temperature of the stable unary melting point the position 
is as indicated in Fig. 199, The unary liquid L now lies in the hetero¬ 
geneous region for solid + liquid, and is therefore metastable, whilst the 
unary solid phase S has moved into the region of homogeneous paralde¬ 
hyde mixed crystals; f. e, below the stable unary melting point the solid 
phase S is the stable phase of the unary system. In this way, so far as 
the most important points are concerned, the ternary space diagram, 
which is, of course, less easily understood, is made quite intelligible. 
The inner equilibrium surfaces, through the intersection of which the 
unary inner equilibrium lines are formed, are, for the sake of simplicity, 
omitted here. 

In the space diagram the heavy line Gq Gi indicates the vapour 
phase, the line Lg the liquid phase, and the line Sj Sg the solid phase 
of the unary system. 

At the points where the metastable prolongation of the line Lg 
meets the metastable portion of the fusion surface for acetaldehyde or 
metaldehyde, the metastable unary melting points of the two other 
modifications are situated; these modifications are rich in acetaldehyde 
and metaldehyde respectively. 

If the line Sg relating to the inner equilibrium in the solid phase 
meets the ternary surface for the co-existence Sp + or Sp -}- Sa, a 
transition equilibrium will appear in the unary system. 


(d) The paraldehyde of the unary system is a mixed crystal phase in 
inner equilibrium. 

Proof of this statement is easily obtained. The same method was 
followed as in the treatment of other allotropic substances. To the 
liquid phase a trace of sulphuric acid was added and the liquid was 
then allowed to solidify completely; as is well known, this occurs under 
these conditions at 6-75°. The solid mass was then filtered at—10° as 
rapidly and completely as possible by means of a pump. The mass so 
obtained was quickly placed in a tube 2 cm. wide which was then 
immersed in a bath at a temperature of o®. 

The temperature of the bath was now slowly raised and the time 
temperature curve determined, readings being taken at equal intervals 
of time (minutes) of a thermometer placed in the tube and surrounded 
by the aldehyde. This curve exhibited a horizontal portion which 
corresponded exactly with a temperature of 6*75°. 

If the solid mass obtained in this way were the pure pseudo¬ 
component, fusion would first occur at 12-55®. But this phenomenon 
actually occurred at 6-75® exactly. No better proof than that furnished 
by this observation could be given in support of the view that we are 
dealing here with a mixed crystal in inner equilibrium, which exhibits a 
lower melting point than pure paraldehyde because it still contains the 
other pseudo-components. 
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29. The Experiments of H. Brereton Baker.^ 

Baker’s experiments, with a discussion of which this chapter will be 
brought to a conclusion, are of especial interest here. 

After Baker in his classical experiments had discovered the enormous 
influence of intensive drying on the chemical reactivity of gases, he 
applied his method of drying to liquids also, and in 1912 the results of 


his experiments with N2O3 and N2O4 were published. These results are 
very remarkable; thus, it was found that whilst N2O3 dried in the I 

ordinary way boiled at -2°, nitrogen trioxide which had been intensively 
dried for three years over pure P2O5 commenced to boil at + 43'^* 

Baker had already formed the opinion that this large elevation of the | 

boiling point must be ascribed to a change in the complexity of the | 

liquid, because a vapour density determination yielded results which | 

corresponded with a composition of three molecules N4O0 to one 1 


molecule N2O3. Further, he succeeded in showing that traces of ] 

moisture were sufficient to re-convert the intensively dried liquid with I 

great velocity into its original state. 

In the case of the tetroxide a similar phenomenon was observed, for, ! 

whilst the liquid when dried in the usual way boiled at 22®, on heating a il 

small quantity of the liquid, which had been intensively dried for three I 

years, above 22®, evaporation certainly occurred, but even at 69® liquid 
which had not yet boiled was still present. [ 

Baker’s experiments with the trioxide and tetroxide of nitrogen 
marked the commencement of a series of extremely interesting in- i 

vestigations. The publication of the results of the above-mentioned ^ 

experiments concluded with the following sentence: Further experi¬ 
ments are in progress to determine the boiling points of dried liquids in 
order to see if the dissociability of the vapours is an essential condition 
for the raising of the boiling points.” 

Liquids of widely differing natures and also solid substances were ; 

sealed up by Baker in 1912 and 1913 in glass vessels containing pure 
P2O5, but on account of the war it was not until a year ago that the 
study of the influence of intensive drying could be begun.^ j 

It was found, as may be seen from the Table on p. 317, that 1 

when the boiling point came to be determined, every liquid which | 

had been intensively dried exhibited a large elevation of the boiling I 

point.^ I 

The results quoted here are of the utmost importance and they 
furnish as convincing proof as could be wished of the complexity of the 
liquid phases of these systems, hitherto looked upon as being of a simple 
unary character. The temperatures given in this Table were registered 
by a mercury thermometer, the bulb of which was immersed in the « 

boiling liquid. Now Baker points out that a second thermometer, the 

^ Trans, Chem, Soc.^ 61 , 2339(1912). 

2 It is therefore quite possible that the effects obtained could have been observed 
much earlier. In any case it is not improbable that means will be found to dry 
substances more rapidly. 

® Trans, Chetji. Soc., 121 , 568 (1922). 
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bich was^ 3 cms. above the liquid surface gave readings which 
about 2 higher than the ordinary boiling points.^ 


;d. 

Duration of 
drying in years. 

Usual boiling 
point. 

1 _ 

Boiling point of the 
dried liquid. 

Rise. 


8 

63“ 

118° 

55° 


9 

1 358“ 

420° — 425°" 

62° 

• 


68-4° 

82° 

14° 

ilphide . 

S*5 

80° 

106° 

26° 

27 

49*5° 

80° 

30° 

achloride 

9 

78° 

112° 

34 ° 

hoi 

9 

35° 

83° 

48" 

9 

66° 

120° 

54° 

ol. 

9 

78-5° 

138° 

60° 

hoi 

9 

95° 

134° 

39° 


5 t sight the conclusion might be drawn that this behaviour 
10 intensively dried liquid to be a system of at least two 
its, the volatilities of which differ widely. After distilling off 
the vapour was still very rich in the more volatile pseudo- 
it. This vapour condensed to such an extent on the long 
le thermometer under discussion that as a result it could only 
he temperature of this condensed liquid, and this could only 
htly from the ordinary boiling point. 

obvious that after the distillation has been in progress some 
; the temperature recorded by the thermometer in the vapour 
St rise, at first slowly, but finally more and more rapidly, in the 
• as the temperature indicated by the thermometer in the liquid, 
temperatures given by Baker are probably to be looked upon 
boiling points, and it might be concluded that, on further 
n, they would, therefore, rise still further. This, however, is 
jreement with Baker’s statement that “when the condensed 
m the distillation was again heated it did not enter into a state 
ion until the abnormally high temperature had been reached,” 
^ould prove the vapour and the liquid to have nearly the same 
ion. This point requires further investigation, 
very interesting peculiarities noticed in the cases of benzene, 

1 the alcohols may be mentioned. A portion of the intensively 
nzene, boiling at 106°, was left in contact with dry air for 
s boiling point was then re-determined, and the value 105° was 
lined. This benzene was thereupon poured into water and the 
f two layers thus formed was heated with the following result, 
e water had reached its boiling point and water vapour was 
through the benzene layer the latter evaporated but slowly, 
-lese circumstances therefore the high boiling benzene under- 
noticeable change. 

;t sight it might be thought that the phenomenon observed here is a simple 
ng of the liquid, but the changes in the vapour tension and the surface 
ove that the composition of the liquid has changed. 
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lis high boiling benzene had been permanent, from the theoretical 
>f view a serious difficulty would have arisen. Fortunately, 
r, Baker succeeded in proving that this was not the case. He 
luwcd the vessel in which the value io6° had been obtained for the 
soiling point to cool and then he replaced the extremely dry air with air 
which had been passed first through concentrated sulphuric acid and 
then over phosphorus pentoxide. The apparatus was then sealed up 
and set aside for a month. When, at the expiration of this period, the 
boiling point was again determined, the value 8i° was obtained. During 
this time, therefore, the benzene, under the influence of extremely small 
traces of water, had changed back into its original state. Thus this 
experiment proves that the velocity with which inner equilibrium is re¬ 
established under the catalytic influence of traces of moisture is here 
very small. 

In the case of ethyl ether, however, this velocity was found to 
be much greater; for when Baker distilled off a portion of the intensively 
dried liquid, which boiled at 83°, in a flask which had only been dried 
by heating it in dry air, this liquid immediately exhibited a much lower 
boiling point, namely 47°, and by the next day this had fallen to 36°. 
Here, therefore, inner equilibrium was established much more rapidly. 
At this point it should be mentioned that Baker also determined the 
vapour pressure of intensively dried ether at 20® and found it to be 
374 mm. Hg, whilst the vapour pressure of moist ether at the same 
temperature amounted to 442 mm. Hg, i, e, 68 mms. higher. The three 
alcohols investigated closely resembled ethyl ether in this respect, for 
the high boiling non-equilibrium state was again converted into inner 
equilibrium after very brief contact with moist air. 

In order to arrive at some conclusion regarding the mean molecular 
state, Baker determined the surface tension of some of the liquids 
mentioned here by the method of Ramsay and Shields, both moist and 
also in the intensively dried condition. The following results were 
obtained. 


Liquid. 

Mean molecular weight. 

Moist. 

Intensively dried. 

Bromine . 

I *34 X 80 

I *99 X 80 

Benzene . 

I -29 X 78 

3 '39 X 78 

Hexane . 

0-92 X 86 

3-16 X 86 


From this Table it follows that the complexity consists in this case 
in the existence of molecular species of different magnitudes (association 
or polymerisation) and that the intensively dried liquids investigated 
are much more strongly associated, or contain a much higher con¬ 
centration of the polymeric molecular species than do the moist liquids. 

Baker^s extension of these investigations to crystalline substance is 
also of very great importance. In 1912 rhombic sulphur and iodine 
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were sealed up in glass vessels containing pure P2O5. The melting 
point of the rhombic sulphur was then 112° and that of the iodine 114°. 
When the melting points were re-determined in 1921 both were found 
to be higher; the sulphur now melted at 117*5®, an increase of 5’5°j 
and the iodine at 116® or 2® higher. From both these results it follows 
that the fusing crystalline substance which had been intensively dried 
had a different composition from that of the moist crystalline phase 
when melting. 

It must be especially emphasised that it is clearly probable that the 
intensively dried solid substances behave here as mixtures, so that 
fusion does not take place at one definite temperature but over a con¬ 
siderable temperature range. In this case the temperatures mentioned 
by Baker may represent initial melting points. 

It is, however, also possible that by the drying process the inner 
equilibrium is displaced completely to the side of the pseudo-component 
having the highest melting-point, and that fusion then takes place at 
one definite temperature. 

The important question still remains, what really happens in the 
drying process? It might at first sight appear permissible to explain 
the results obtained by assuming that in the reversible change a ^ 
the reaction becomes stationary sooner than the reverse change 
as a result of which a phase arises containing an excess of the type of 
molecule or this molecular species exclusively ; but it is then tacitly 
assumed that a trace of moisture can displace the inner equilibrium to 
a very considerable extent, the thermodynamical significance of which 
is that a very large amount of work is necessary in order to withdraw 
the last traces of water from the substance, and this is not improbable. 

One might, however, be inclined to assume that by subjecting 
substances to intensive drying Baker simply fixed the internal con¬ 
ditions existing at the temperature at which the drying was carried out, 
and that the boiling point obtained related to liquids which partially 
evaporated whilst being heated to the boiling point, and consequently 
before this temperature was reached; a certain amount of fractionation 
had, therefore, already taken place. 

It is clear that a small elevation of the boiling point could have 
been explained from the circumstance that the fixation temperature was 
generally considerably lower than the boiling point. If, for example, 
in the case of unary behaviour, the concentration of the polymeric 
molecules decreases with rising temperature, the intensively dried 
liquid, in which the composition does not change with the temperature, 
may, on that account, already exhibit a somewhat higher boiling point. 
Here, however, the observed changes are of such a kind that they must 
undoubtedly be attributed to the operation of entirely different causes. 

In the case of the elevation of the melting point of sulphur or of 
iodine, it might rather be expected that these much smaller temperature 
increases are perhaps to be explained by the displacement which the inner 
equilibrium in the solid phase undergoes with change of temperature. 
The question what actually happens during intensive drying, whether it 
is merely a fixation or whether displacement of the inner equilibrium 
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first occurs, followed by fixation, has not yet been answered with 
certainty from the results of Baker’s experiments. It can, however, 
easily be answered. If the vapour pressure of the liquid phase changes 
solely as a result of intensive drying, this change must take place before 
any portion of the liquid is distilled off, and thus it is certain that 
during the drying process the inner equilibrium has been displaced. 
If, however, the vapour pressure remains constant and a decrease in 
the vapour pressure first appears after a portion of the liquid has been 
removed by distillation, intensive drying then acts merely by fixing the 
inner equilibrium state. The same question can also be answered by 
determining the boiling point, if the boiling point is observed when 
the intensively dried liquid is boiled under a reflux condenser and the 
volume of the vapour is kept small. If fixation only occurs, the 
boiling point will not change ; but if a portion of the liquid is distilled 
off, the boiling point will then rise immediately. If, however, the inner 
equilibrium is also displaced, the boiling point will change, before any 
liquid is distilled off. My impression is that this actually occurs. 

The influence of the temperature at which drying took place on the 
elevation of the melting points of crystalline substances ought to be 
determined, for from this it will probably be possible to decide whether 
we have to do in such cases simply with a fixation of the inner equili¬ 
brium or whether a displacement also occurs. The answer to this 
question, however, must be patiently awaited. As has already been 
stated, in the author’s opinion the inner equilibrium is displaced by dry¬ 
ing, often completely to the side of the least volatile pseudo-component. 

It can already be asserted that Baker’s discovery is of extraordinary 
importance, inasmuch as it proves in a very convincing way that in the 
case of no less than ten substances, differing widely from one another, 
the unary phase is complex, as had already been assumed in the Theory 
of Allotropy. At the same time it becomes evident that intensive 
drying will probably become one of the most beautiful, if not the most 
beautiful, means of establishing the complex nature of the unary phase. 

The number of problems, the solution of which now appears to be 
possible, is very great, and so it may be claimed that Baker’s discovery 
has added an extremely important and interesting method to those 
available for the thorough study of unary phases. The application of 
this method will doubtless yield beautiful and valuable results. 
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THE EXAMINATION OF THE THEORY OF ALLOTROPY IN THE DOMAIN 
OF ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY 

1. The Electromotive Behaviour of Metals when they are 
Attacked by Acids. 

(a) Statement of the 'problem, 

• When a metal, which when placed in an acid liberates hydrogen, is 
dipped into an aqueous solution of one of its salts and acid is added 
thereto with continued and vigorous shaking, it will depend on the 
velocity with which inner equilibrium is established, both in the 
metallic surface and also in the hydrogen phase, whether the electrical 
potential will undergo any change. 

It has been shown in the theoretical portion that the potential 
measured after the addition of the acid from which hydrogen is evolved 
is not only the potential of the metal but of the evolved hydrogen also ; 
for the potential measured corresponds to the three-phase equilibrium 
metal phase—hydrogen phase—electrolyte in the bounding surface 
(Fig. 118). If now the metal is superficially disturbed, whilst inner 
equilibrium in the hydrogen is established very rapidly, the potential 
will always be less negative. 

In the converse case, i, e. if a state of inner equilibrium is 
maintained in the metal and the hydrogen cannot settle into inner 
equilibrium, so that the hydrogen phase reverts into the state of forma¬ 
tion, the potential must become somewhat more negative \ still, the 
amount of this change, for the reasons given, must always be ex¬ 
tremely small, so that this influence can be neglected here. 

If, therefore, on dissolving a metal in a dilute acid solution of one 
of its salts the potential exhibits a relatively large change in the 
direction of greater positivity, this points to a disturbance of the metal 
surface. 

But if in a solution of a salt in a solution of o*i N. acid, for example, 
the potential shows a distinct change in a more negative direction, this 
behaviour certainly cannot be ascribed to the state of formation of the 
hydrogen.^ The cause of this phenomenon may be, firstly, that before 
the addition of acid the metal was disturbed to some extent in the 

^ Metals less noble than zinc are here excluded, for these metals can only coexist 
in inner e([uilil)riuin with a liquid bounding layer and hydrogen, when the hydrogen is 
in the state of formation. See Rec. d. Irav. Chim. (1922), 
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direction of greater nobility, and that after the introduction of the acid, 
this disturbance, notwithstanding the greater velocity of solution, has 
become smaller. 

Naturally this is only possible when the acid is able to eliminate 
any negative catalyst. As we have already pointed out, it is very 
probable that when a metal co-exists with a liquid, the bounding layer of 
the metal will contain every part of the coexisting liquid in concentra¬ 
tions which vary with the depth. When a metal placed in a pure 
aqueous solution of one of its salts liberates hydrogen, the co-existing 
liquid layer will certainly contain dissolved metal hydroxide. Amongst 
other things the metallic bounding layer will then, in consequence of 
this, also contain the metal hydroxide in solid solution and experiment 
seems now to indicate, that this hydroxide dissolved in the metal is a 
negative catalyst for the inner transformations in the metal. 

As a result of increasing the hydrogen-ion concentration the 
hydroxide concentration in the metallic bounding surface ^ill be greatly 
diminished, and so it becomes possible, although on increasing the 
acid concentration the metal is more vigorously attacked, for the 
accompanying diminution in the hydroxide concentration to cause 
the disturbance of the metal to become smaller, and consequently 
the potential will approximate more closely to the equilibrium potential. 

In the second place the potential may become more negative as a 
result of the formation of complex ions. It is clearly advisable to 
carry out these corrosion experiments in an atmosphere of nitrogen. 
If, however, the metal gives rise to considerable evolution of hydrogen 
even before the addition of acid, when the work is conducted in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen, the potential will be found to be only slightly 
more negative than in air. 


(b) Experiments with zinc. 

Zinc was dipped into a zinc chloride solution which was vigorously 
stirred, and the potential of the metal relative to a normal calomel 
electrode was then determined. According to the calculations made in 
the theoretical part, zinc must liberate hydrogen from aqueous solutions 
of its salts when (Zn**) — i, or, in other words, if the relative concentra¬ 
tions of metallic and hydrogen ions are considered, the composition of 
the solution certainly lies to the right of the point c in the E X diagram. 
Consequently, at the very outset, the potential measured is that of 
a three-phase equilibrium, whilst the metal will be attacked, and it is 
therefore possible that it is already disturbed even before the addition 
of acid. 

Experiments in which zinc was dipped into a solution of zinc 
sulphate containing 0*5 grm.-mols. of the salt per litre yielded the 
following results:— 


Experiments in an Atmosphere of Nitrogen. 

The potential of zinc at 18°, relative to a normal calomel 
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electrode, when dipped into zinc sulphate solutions of the following 
compositions :— 


0*5 grm.-mol. 
dissolved in 

I litre of pure 
water. 

grrn.-mol. 
dissolved in 

I litre of 0*05 
N.H2SO4. 

0*5 grm.-mol. 
dissolved in 
r litre of o*i 
N.H2SO4. 

j 0*5 grm.-mol. 
dissolved in 

I litre of 0*5 

N.H2SO4. 

0*5 grm. -mol. 
dissolved in 

T litre of 

N.H2SO4. 

0*5 grm.-mol. 
dissolved in 

I litre of 
N.K2SO4. 

— 1*077 V. 

— 1*077 V. 

— 1*077 V. 

— 1*079 V. 

— I *081 V. 

— 1*078 V. 


These results, which are easily reproducible if a carefully etched zinc 
electrode is employed, show, therefore, that when zinc is attacked by 
sulphuric acid of strength less than 0*5 N. the potential of the metal is 
quite unaffected, and that stronger acid exerts only an extremely weak in¬ 
fluence on this potential, rendering it a couple of millivolts more negative. 

Corrosion experiments in hydrochloric acid solutions of zinc chloride 
yielded the following results :— 

Experiments in an Atmosphere of Nitrogen, 

The potential of zinc at 18°, relative to a normal calomel electrode, 
when dipped into solutions of zinc chloride of the following com¬ 
positions :— 


0*5 grm.-mol. 
dissolved in 

I litre of pure 
water. 

0*5 grm.-mol. 
dissolved in 

I litre of 0*05 
N.HCl. 

0*5 grm.-mol. 
di.ssolved in 

I litre of 0*1 
N.HCl. 

0*5 grm.-mol. 
dissolved in 

I litre of 0*5 

N.HCl. 

0*5 grm.-mol. 
dissolved in 

I litre of 
N.HCl. 

0*5 grm.-mol. 
dissolved in 

1 litre of 
N.KCl. 

— I *060 V. 

— 1*060 V. 

— 1*062 V. 

- I *081 V. 

— 1*098 V. 

— 1*062 V. 


This table shows an acid concentration up to o’l N.HCl to be without 
influence on the potential, but tha 
potential o‘o2i volts, and 0*03! 
direction. 

In order to investigate the influence exerted separately by sulphate 
ions and chlorine ions, the same quantities of zinc sulphate and zinc 
chloride were dissolved in a litre of i N. potassium sulphate and i N. 
potassium chloride respectively, and the zinc potential was thereupon 
measured. In this way the values —1*078 volts and —1*062 volts were 
obtained, from which it is evident that the influence of sulphate and 
chlorine ions is not appreciable. The above-mentioned displacement 
can therefore be ascribed solely to the influence of hydrogen ions. As 
regards the nature of the action of hydrogen ions, I have expressed the 
opinion, however, that these experiments are to be considered as pre¬ 
liminary experiments only; the results to be obtained by continuing 
them with other metals will prove the correctness of this view. 

2. The Peculiarity of Very Inert Metals. 

When the inert metal nickel was dipped into a solution of nickel 
sulphate, to which sulphuric acid had been added in order that the 
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composition might lie to the right of ^ in the E X diagram, a very 

interesting result was obtained. . - 

From the considerations developed in the theoretical portion of 
this book the condition for the liberation of hydrogen by nickel is : 


so that, if [Ni’*] 




[H-J2 ’ 




Since now 


Lh, = io2 


Lm = 10 ^ 


the condition is 


[H*] > io-» 

In this case, therefore, the composition of the solution lies to the right 
of the point ^’in the E X diagram. , , 

In order to make certain that the composition of the solution did he 
to the right of c, sulphuric acid was added as has already been 
mentioned. 

The potential measurements were carried out m an atmosphere of 
pure hydrogen in order to prevent any disturbances to which the 
presence of oxygen might give rise, and which are particularly liable to 
occur in the case of inert metals. When the composition of the 
solution lies to the right of that represented by the point c the intro¬ 
duction of nickel must cause hydrogen to be evolved, but this effect is 
not measurable; the potential of the nickel becomes continuously less 
negative, thus proving that the metal has become disturbed. 

The processes taking place here are :— 

O3 Ni g 

I I 

0L Ni’T 

and 

2 H L -f- 20JL 

i. e. electrons and nickel ions pass from the electrode into the solution, 
the electrons uniting with hydrogen ions to form hydrogen molecules. 
The inner metallic equilibrium 

Nig^Ni-g+ 20g 


is only established extremely slowly, for we are dealing here with an 
inert metal, the inertness of which has been still further increased by 
the amount of hydrogen absorbed. 

Thus the metal becomes poorer as regards electrons and ions and 
the potential became less negative. 
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It was therefore expected that the disturbance of the nickel 
would continue to such an extent that the limiting case would be 
reached, Le, until 

[Mi, = 

or 

Eni = Ehj. 

In this experiment, therefore, it was expected that the nickel electrode 
would be disturbed in the direction of greater nobility until the nickel 
potential became equal to the potential of the hydrogen. 

The results of the experiment completely justified this view. The 
potential of the nickel finally reached — o’35o volts, and when the 
hydrogen electrode was now introduced, and hydrogen bubbled 
through, its potential was found to be — o'348 volts. 

The interesting result thus .obtained in the case of nickel, which can 
be very readily explained on the basis of the Theory of Allotropy, has the 
following significance : When an inert metal is placed in a solution from 
which, theoretically, it should liberate hydrogen, a disturbance of the 
metal in the direction of greater nobility occurs, which in particular 
cases may proceed until the hydrogen potential is reached. This 
phenomenon, observed here in the case of nickel, is doubtless exhibited 
by other very inert metals also. The same behaviour has already been 
observed by Beck ^ in the case of cobalt. 

3. Disturbances in the Supposed Measurement of the Equilibrium 
Potentials of Inert Metals. 

Peculiar difficulties are encountered in the measurement of the 
equilibrium potentials of inert metals, to which many of the inaccurate 
statements appearing in the literature with regard to equilibrium 
potentials are to be ascribed. 

In order that these difficulties may be clearly demonstrated, the 
inert metal nickel will again be taken as an example. 

Let us assume that a solution of a nickel salt is taken, in which 
[Ni**] = I and the hydrogen-ion concentration is less than 10-®, so that 
the composition of the solution will lie to the left of the point and 
therefore, on dipping into it a nickel electrode, hydrogen will not be 
liberated. It might be thought that in this case the equilibrium 
potential would always be measured, i. e. the potential of nickel which is 
in inner equilibrium with regard to the solution under discussion here. 
This potential is indicated in Fig. 123 by the line g 7 e, which, owing to 
the very one-sided position of lies very little above a. In the case of 
inert metals, however, the equilibrium potential is only established 
under very definite conditions. If the solution is in contact with air 
the metal is attacked; electrons are removed by oxygen in accordance 
with the equation 

O 2 + 2 H 2 O -f 40->4OH' 

^ These investigations are not yet published. 
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and these are replaced by the metal, since it sends metallic ions and 
electrons into solution. 

In the case of inert metals this corrodibility leads to a disturbance 
in the direction of greater nobility, so much the more since oxygen, 
as we have previously seen, exerts a negative catalytic influence on the 
establishment of inner equilibrium. 

Various experimenters have consequently thought it necessary to 

work in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen in order to obtain 
the equilibrium potential. 

The error in this method 
of procedure may be demon¬ 
strated in the following way.^ 
A faint turbidity was pro¬ 
duced in a I N. solution of 
nickel sulphate by the ad¬ 
dition of sodium hydroxide, 
with the object of diminish¬ 
ing the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration as far as possible. 
A nickel electrode and a 
hydrogen electrode were 
then placed in this solution, 
^ and finally very pure hydro¬ 
gen was passed through it, 
air being rigidly excluded. 
Now, in the theoretical 
mm Xt IT* shown quite 

M ^ X 2H generally that this case could 

Fkj, 123. be treated in an exactly 

similar way to the case in 
which two metals are dipped into an electrolyte containing ions of both 
metals. Here one of the two metals is replaced by hydrogen. 

The potential of the hydrogen electrode in relation to the bounding 
liquid is given by the formula:— 

Ejia = — 0*058 log (0Ha)B.L — 2*8, 
whilst the potential of the metal in relation to its bounding liquid is 
Em = ~ 0*058 log (0m)b.l. — 2*8. 

If the composition of the liquid lies to the left of the point c, the 
E X diagram shows the potential of the hydrogen electrode, indicated by 
the line e' c\ to be more negative than that of the metal electrode. 
Thus it follows that, expressed in terms of the above equation, 

(®H2)b.L. > (0m)b.L. 

and consequently electrons and ions pass from the hydrogen electrode 
^ Smits and Lobry de Bruyn, loc. cit. 
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and from the hydrogen gas into the solution, whilst electrons, with 
metallic ions, will be deposited on the metal.^ 

When inner equilibrium is established in the metal very rapidly, 
the above-mentioned process, as has already been noticed, will exert 
no influence on the potential of the metal. If, however, the metal is 
inert, a displacement of the potential in the direction of less nobility 
will result, and if the inertness is very pronounced the limiting case 
may eventually be reached, in which 

(0h2)b.l. = (Qm)b.l. 

i, e. the potential of the metal has become equal to the potential of the 
hydrogen. 

Nickel is an inert metal and consequently a considerable disturb¬ 
ance of the nickel electrode in the direction of decreased nobility was 
to be expected; though it was doubtful whether the limiting case just 
referred to would be realised. 

Although at the commencement of this experiment the nickel 
potential was much less negative than that of the hydrogen electrode, 
it grew steadily more negative as the experiment proceeded, approach¬ 
ing that of the hydrogen electrode, until finally both electrodes 
exhibited exactly the same potential. This may be seen from the table 
given below. 


Klectrode. 


Potential of the electrode in normal NiS 04 , relative to the normal 
calomel electrode. 


Nickel . — 0-527 V.; — 0-550 V.; — 0-590 V.; 

Hydrogen . — 0-623 V.; — 0*640 V.; —0*641 V.; - 


In a normal solution of NiS04, as will presently be seen, the 
equilibrium potential of nickel is — 0*480 volts; consequently in the 
above experiment the nickel was disturbed by hydrogen, in the direction 
of less nobility, to the extent of o*i6o volts. 

In the case of nickel, therefore, the limiting case can be realised 
which, according to the deductions made in the theoretical portion, 
applies to electrodes which do not corrode or which are ideally inert. 
The appearance of this phenomenon is due to the fact that the inert 
metal nickel becomes ideally inert in consequence of the small amount 
of hydrogen absorbed. That is to say, it has been established that 
hydrogen, like oxygen, exerts a negative catalytic influence on the 
establishment of inner equilibrium in metals. 

To summarise the result of this experiment: If the nickel potential 
is measured in a solution which, from its composition, actually lies 
to the left of c, and through which hydrogen is simultaneously 
passed, the equilibrium potential is not obtained, but the potential of 
nickel in the state of formation. After some time the deviation from 

^ Hydrogen ions will also be precipitated on the metal, but to a very small 
extent. 
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the inner equilibrium state becomes so great that the nickel potential 
acquires the same value as the potential of the hydrogen electrode. 

^Schweitzer,^ who carried put his measurements in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen in order to eliminate the influence of oxygen, in this way 
obtained the value — o-6i6 V for the nickel potential. He was therefore 
far from measuring the equilibrium potential. 

It is clear that the only certain method of determining the equili¬ 
brium potential of inert metals in general, and of nickel in particular, 

is to carry out the measurement in 
solutions which are as free as possible 
from both oxygen and hydrogen. This 
condition was attained by means of the 
apparatus depicted in Fig. 200. 

The upper portion of the apparatus 
consisted of the vessel A with the nickel 
electrode a and the bent side tube p 
which could be closed by means of the 
tap m. A was connected in the manner 
A indicated with the fractionating flask B, 
which contained the nickel sulphate 
solution. The apparatus was then 
evacuated, being placed for this purpose 
in a sloping position, so that the end of 
the tube p no longer dipped into the 
solution. Connection with the air pump 
was made by means of the tube q. 
During the evacuation the solution was 
boiled. After cooling and arresting the 
evacuation—this was done by means 
of the tap n —the apparatus was again 
placed in a vertical position. Solution 
was then forced into the electrode vessel 
by opening the taps m and n. After 
closing the tap m the fractionating flask 
could be removed and the measurement of the potential commenced. 
These measurements yielded the following results :— 


Time interval. 

Potential of the nickel in relation to a normal calomel 
electrode. 

4 hours 

— 0*453 volts. 

47 M 

-0*477 „ 

52 „ 

— 0*480 „ 

70 ,, 

— 0*480 ,, 


In 52 hours, therefore, the final potential, 0*480 volts., was reached, 
corresponding to the equilibrium potential of nickel. 

^ Zeit.f. Elektrochemie^ 15 , 602 (1909). 
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Schoch^ and Schildbach^ likewise worked in a vacuum, without 
however, finding the correct explanation of the disturbing influence of 
oxygen and hydrogen. They also found the equilibrium potential of 
nick^el to be — 0*480 volts.^ 

After the equilibrium potential of nickel had been determined in 
the manner described, a hydrogen electrode was introduced in addition 
to the nickel electrode, and hydrogen was bubbled through the solution. 
In complete agreement with the values already obtained, after 48 hours 
the potential of the nickel electrode was found to be —0*638 volts, and 
the potential of the hydrogen electrode to be—o‘640 volts. 

It is clear, however, that the composition of the solution in which 
the equilibrium potential of nickel was determined had to lie to the 
left of c. The experiment described in the section entitled; “ The 
peculiarity of very inert metals” (p. 323), points to the fact that when 
the composition lies to the right of the final potential of nickel, 
no hydrogen being passed, would also be equal to the hydrogen 
potential. 

This case would therefore be met if a NiS04 solution acidified with 
H2SO4 and boiled in a vacuum were employed. This experiment also 
was performed and the nickel potential, which was established fairly 
rapidly, now amounted to —0*317 volts. 

To determine the hydrogen potential of this solution the hydrogen 
electrode was now introduced and hydrogen led through. In this way 
the value — 0*315 volts was obtained. 

Now, therefore, as a result of changing the composition of the 
solution in a manner corresponding to a movement from left to right 
with reference to the point the equilibrium potential of nickel was 
not measured, but, by means of the disturbed nickel, the hydrogen 
potential was obtained. 

Since chlorine ions in general exert a positive catalytic influence 
on the establishment of inner equilibrium, an attempt was finally 
made to determine whether this influence was sufficient to compensate 
the negative catalytic influence of the oxygen and the hydrogen. The 
negative catalytic influences of these substances proved, however, to 
be so powerful that precisely the same results were obtained when 
solutions of nickel chloride were used instead of nickel sulphate. 

The difficulties encountered in the case of nickel are also met with 
in the investigation of other less inert metals, though to a smaller 
extent, so that when dealing with metals which are somewhat inert 
it is always advisable to repeat the measurement of the equilibrium 
potential in the manner indicated above, using a solution which has 
been boiled in a vacuum. 

Joimi. Amer. Chem, Soc., 41 , 208 (1909). 

2 Zeit.f. Ekctrochemic, 22 , 977 (1910). 

^ Equilibrium potentials can often be measured in an atmosphere of nitrof^en. 
In this way also Schoch obtained the figures—o'48 for nickel. The method 
mentioned above is, however, safer. 
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4. Powerful Disturbances, brought about by Purely Chemical 
Methods, which may lead to So-called Passivity. 

In the case of metals it happens that when they are rapidly 
dissolved a state results which is violently disturbed in the direction 
of greater nobility, and which, under the influence of negative 
catalysts for the establishment of inner equilibrium, may last, under 
certain circumstances, for a considerable’ time. 

This state, which differs from the iriner equilibrium state in 
potential, and also therefore in chemical activity, is called the passive 
state, and the phenomenon is known as passivity. Various metals 
-'^'^nomenon, but perhaps the most interesting in this 
*'■ was discovered. 

‘ ■' discovered that iron when dipped into 
’ver nitrate was converted into a state 
to precipitate silver. 

found in the same year that 
nitric acid, passed into a form 
t that this condition could be 
L piece of ordinary iron or a 


ang though it was, attracted but little 
attention and it was soon quite forgotten. In 1827, thirty-seven years 
later, the phenomena just described were rediscovered by Wetzlar.^ Soon 
afterwards dissertations appeared on the same subject by Herschel,^ 
Fechner^ and Braconnet,® and in 1836 Schonbein commenced his 
important investigations, as a result of which the rather unfortunately 
chosen term passive came into use to describe the state into which 
iron passes as the result of contact with strong nitric acid. Since then 
active and passive iron and the phenomenon of passivity are commonly 
spoken of. 

Schonbein was the first thoroughly to investigate the transformation 
of active into passive iron through contact with nitric acid. He found, 
amongst other things, that contact between the iron and platinum or 
Fe304 favoured the appearance of the passive state, and that iron 
rendered passive by concentrated nitric acid retained its passivity 
unimpaired in dilute nitric acid. 

Since then the phenomenon of passivity has been studied by a 
large number of chemists and physicists, and many theories have been 
advanced to account for it, none of which, how^ever, has found general 
acceptance. 

Some of these theories will be referred to later; the simplest form 


1 Dissertat. clivers, philogist. quantit. metals. 

^ Phil. Imrans., 80 , 374 (1790). 

3 SchweigoersHoiirn. f. Chem. 21. Pkys., 49 , 470 (1S27) : 66, 206 (1827). 

Ann. de Cheni. et de Phys. (2), 54 , 87 (1833). 

® Sgwei^gers, Jotirn. f. Chem. ti. P/iys., 83 , 6 l, 129, 151, 470 (182S). 

Ann. de Chem. et de Phys. (2), 52 , 288 (1831). 

(^^36); 10, 113, 172, 267, 425, 428 (1837) ; 11, 544 
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in which the passive state appears will, however, first be considered 
somewhat more closely. 

If a piece of bright iron (pure iron exhibits the same phenomenon) 
to which a piece of platinum wire is attached is dipped into a solution 
of copper sulphate, the base iron passes into solution and copper is 
precipitated on the iron. This process was well known to the 
ancients. [‘‘Mars lays aside his armour and puts on the dress 
of Venus.”] 

If this experiment is repeated in a somewhat altered form, thus 
if the iron is first dipped into strong nitric acid, and is then placed in 
a solution of copper sulphate, deposition of copper no longer occurs. 

The surface of the iron has now become passive, and in this state 
iron is more noble than the silver. This condition, which is highly 
unstable, can immediately be reconverted into the active form, as 
Keir found, by a light blow, by scratching, or by contact with ordinary 
iron. The activity proceeds from the point of contact, and from this 
point it spreads uniformly over the whole surface. 

If Bergmann’s experiment is repeated and iron is placed in silver 
nitrate containing strong nitric acid, it is observed that at the outset the 
iron is less noble than the silver, for during the first moments silver is 
deposited on the iron in a black, finely-divided state. But the silver 
soon redissolves, whence it follows that the iron has now become more 
noble than the silver. 

It has already been mentioned that the passive state can be 
destroyed by various mechanical influences, but there are in addition 
other activating influences, of which the halogen ions are the most 
interesting. This also was first discovered by Schonbein. More 
extended investigations have shown that other metals besides iron, 
e.g. nickel, cobalt and chromium, can similarly be rendered passive, and 
that not only nitric acid, but other solvents also can be used for that 
purpose, for example, concentrated aqueous solutions of H2Cr04, 
HCIO3, H3ASO4, etc. 

Although the phenomenon can easily be explained by means of the 
theory developed in the theoretical part, this explanation will not yet 
be given. The powerful disturbances produced by the application of 
an electric current must first of all be more closely considered. 


5. The Disturbance produced by Dissolving the Metal by means of 
an Electric Current. Anodic Polarisation. 

The solution of metals in acids consists in the withdrawal of 
electrons to the metallic equilibrium in the bounding liquid, as a result 
of which electrons and ions instantaneously pass into solution. 
Throughout the process of electrolytic solution electrons are withdrawn 
by the metal, the result being that ions immediately go into solution. 
It is at once recognised that the two processes are not fundamentally 
different. When the solution process is accompanied by the simul¬ 
taneous corrosion of the metal, electrons and ions pass into solution 
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together, whilst in electrolytic solution electrons and ions move in 
opposite directions. 

The difference in the direction in which the ions and electrons 
move has, however, no significance as regards the solution process. 
From these considerations the same phenomena might be expected to 
appear during electrolytic solution as occur when the metal is corroded. 
Moreover, electrolytic solution offers further advantages in that by 
varying the current density, or, in other words, by changing the velocity 
with which electrons are carried off, the velocity of the solution process 
can be varied at will. Since the heterogeneous equilibrium between 
the metal and the bounding layer is, as we have seen, instantaneously 
established, it will depend on the velocity with which electrons are 
withdrawn, and on the speed with which the inner equilibrium 


Ms 




42 ,qI 
p +lt5 


is established, whether the potential ^ of the rnetal remains constant as 
it dissolves. For metals in which inner equilibrium is established with 

great velocity, if potentials 
are made the abscissce of a 
system of right-angled co¬ 
ordinates, current densities 
being the ordinates, one 
would expect the potential- 
current density curve to be 
a horizontal line. 

Silver, when dipped into a 
vigorously stirred solution of 
silver nitrate, gave Fig. 201. 

This curve is, in fact, 
nearly horizontal, and thus 


g 




*o;> 


CURRENT DENSfTY ^2 
Fig. 201. 


it illustrates the great velocity with which inner equilibrium is established 
in silver. 

^Naturally, in spite of vigorous stirring, as the current density 
increases the concentration in the bounding liquid will increase; yet, 
as has already frequently been noticed, the formula 


s 


E = - 


0*058 


log. 


(MI-) 


— 2*8 


shows that the potential only becomes —volts, more positive when 

the concentration of the metallic ions is increased tenfold, and con¬ 
sequently the increase in concentration which occurs will only produce 
an extremely small increase of potential. 

If in the process of electrolytic solution, the metal being made the 
anode, the potential of the metal rises, anodic polarisation is said to 
occur. Consequently the conclusion may be drawn from the experi- 


^ When not otherwise indicated the term 
relative to the normal calomel electrode. 


'‘potential” will mean the potential 
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merit with silver that in the case of this metal the anodic polarisation is 
very slight. 

Of the remaining metals, some, such as zinc, iron and copper in 
solutions of their chlorides^ yield potential-current density curves which 
do indeed deviate somewhat further from the horizontal, thus pointing 
to slight polarisation; nevertheless they closely resemble the curve 
obtained for silver in silver nitrate. 

In solutions of their sulphates the polarisation is always greater; 
when the chlorides are used the positive catalytic action of the 
chlorine ions must also be borne in mind. 

When an inert metal undergoes 
anodic solution, according to the 
considerations developed in the 
theoretical part, Chapter VII, § 32, 
the following phenomena may be 
expected. With increasing current 
density the potential will become 
less negative or more positive and 
a rising potential-current density 
curve will be obtained. If the dis¬ 
turbance of the metal proceeds so 


mmi DENSITY 
Fig. 125. Fig. 202. 

far that the deposition potential of oxygen is reached, a three-phase 
equilibrium will be established between the metal phase, the oxygen 
phase and the electrolyte. If the system behaves as a four-compo¬ 
nent system, this three-phase equilibrium will correspond, at constant 
temperature, constant pressure and constant total concentration, to a 
very definite potential. But with increasing current density the 
potential will become more positive. This would also be possible if 
the co-existing oxygen phase were always in inner equilibrium, but 
only in cases in which the metal may be still further disturbed by 
increasing the current density. Under these circumstances, therefore, 
the point L" in Fig. 125, which is reproduced here, would be displaced 
along the line L" bo- 

If, however, as is usually the case, the oxygen formed at higher 
current densities is no longer able to establish itself in inner equilibrium, 
not only will the line a" d' in the diagram fall, but the line ho go 
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the result being, therefore, that a marked change of potential occurs in 
the positive direction. 

It may be noticed here, that whilst before the separation of oxygen 
the withdrawal of electrons only caused metallic ions to go into solution, 
when oxygen is liberated the anions in the solution will also be deprived 
of their electrons, so that the influence of the electric current then 
distributes itself over both metal and oxygen. 

It should further be noticed that the velocity of the internal change, 
both in the metal and in the oxygen, greatly increases the more widely 
these phases deviate from the inner equilibrium state, so that as the 
current density is increased the increase in the disturbance may be 
expected constantly to diminish, finally to become very small. 

From these considerations, therefore, the potential-current density 
curve should have the form indicated in Fig. 202. 

The potential-current density curve for metals which are not active 
has in fact a form similar to this. In the case of very inert metals, such as 
nickel, cobalt, chromium, aluminium, etc., a very large value is obtained 

for even though the current density is very small, so that the 

portion of the curve ah then appears to be lacking. Naturally this is 
not really the case, for however inert a metal may be, there must always 
be a minimum current density which will disturb the metal to only a 
slight extent. 


6. The Appearance of the State of Formation during Electrolytic 
Deposition. Cathodic Polarisation. 

In the electrolytic deposition of a metal, electrons are conducted to 
the cathode, with the result that metallic ions are immediately deposited 
on the cathode. It will now again depend on the velocity with which 
electrons are deposited, and on the velocity with which the inner 
equilibrium 

is established, whether the potential of the metal will remain steady 
during the deposition. If the last-named velocity is too small, the 
newly formed metallic surface will contain too many ions and electrons, 
and the potential will be much too negative. This case is known as 
cathodic polarisation. 

It is natural, of course, that active metals which exhibit slight anodic 
polarisation should also undergo cathodic polarisation to only a small 
extent, whilst in the case of inert metals where pronounced anodic 
polarisation occurs, a large cathodic polarisation would also be expected, 
which, as Fig. i2^a shows, may lead to the evolution of hydrogen. If 
this point is reached, and therefore the phases SgLg and co-exist, 
the potential will become still more negative as the current density 
increases. Consequently the three-phase equilibrium S2L2^^2 nioves 

^ Here V represents the potential and S the current density. 
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upwards ; but since the instability, and with it the velocity of the internal 
change, will thus finally become very great, the cathodic polarisation 
curve may be expected to have the 
same general form as that shown for 
anodic polarisation; if, that is to say, 
the negative potential is now numbered 
upwards. 

It will be seen, however, that in 
reality the polarisation curve often has 
a form which deviates from that ex¬ 
pected to a greater or less extent, in 
consequence of the negative catalytic 
influence exerted by oxygen or hydro¬ 
gen. 

It is noteworthy that the powerful 
positive catalytic influence which 
chlorine ions have been proved to 
exert on the processes of non-electro- 
lytic solution and anodic polarisation 
is absent in the case of cathodic 
polarisation. 

This phenomenon can, however, be 
very easily explained. When cathodic 
polarisation occurs, the chlorine ions are conducted away from the 
metal, so that there is much less contact between metal and chlorine 
ions than in the case of anodic polarisation. 

7. Strong Disturbances, resulting from Electrolytic Solution, which 
lead to Anodic Passivity. 

Since between the solution of a metal, accompanied by corrosion, in 
the purely chemical way and electrolytic solution no essential difference 
exists, wherever the first-mentioned process can give rise to passivity, 
this phenomenon may also be expected when electrolytic solution takes 
place. 

Schonbein succeeded in proving that iron, for example, can be 
converted into the passive state not only by dipping it into strong nitric 
acid, but also when it is made the anode in a solution of ferrous 
sulphate and is therefore electrolytically dissolved. 

When this experiment is performed and the potential of the iron 
and the current density are simultaneously observed, the graph shown 
in Fig. 203 is obtained. 

This curve shows that at a current density of approximately o'4 
amperes per sq. centimetre, the potential of the iron always changes in 
a remarkable way as the current density is further increased. It passes 
from negative values through o, becomes positive, and between the 
points b and c it exceeds the deposition potential of oxygen. 

Consequently oxygen is evolved, whilst the iron electrode entirely 
retains its lustre. From this point the potential rises still further as the 
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current density is increased, and indeed very rapidly at the outset; 
finally, however, as the curve cd, shows, the rise of potential with 

increasing current density be¬ 
comes very slight. Unfortu¬ 
nately the portion h c cannot 
be determined accurately, be¬ 
cause the iron electrode never 
becomes passive over the whole 
surface at the same moment. 

The upper half of the 
polarisation curve, of which 
only the approximately hori- 
2ontal portion can be deter¬ 
mined, refers therefore to the 
polarisation of the passive iron 
and the oxygen. 


♦ 2,0 


;♦!/) 
■ + 0,5 


I 


CUfiRENT DENSITY 
Fig. 203. 




The polarisation curve discussed here appears, not only when 
electrolytic iron is used, but also for every variety of iron containing 
carbon. 


8. The Activation Curve. 

The peculiar behaviour of iron appears most clearly when the 
potential of the passive iron is measured after interrupting the current. 

When the current is interrupted during the anodic polarisation of 
silver a rapid fall of potential to the normal value is observed, as was to 
be expected. This is shown in Fig. 204. 
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But iron, in a solution of ferrous sulphate, was found to behave in 
an entirely different way, as Fig. 205 shows. Immediately after the 
interruption of the current causing the anodic polarisation, the potential 
of the iron is still strongly positive in relation to a normal calomel 
electrode, but it diminishes rapidly at first, then for some time only 
extremely slowly, and finally it falls very rapidly to the value it had 
before polarisation. This curve is called the activation curve. 

Over the whole of the portion of the curve which is very nearly 
horizontal the iron is still passive; if during this period it is dipped 
into a solution of copper sulphate, no copper is deposited on the 
surface of the iron. 
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The behaviour of iron which has been converted into the passive 
state by means of nitric acid agrees completely with that of the passive 
iron formed by anodic polarisation, hence it follows that the former, 



1 2 


TIME IN MINUTES 
Fig. 205. 

when dipped into the same ferrous sulphate solution, will exhibit a 
potential which lies on the horizontal portion of the activation curve.^ 


9. Historical. 

Now that the experimental facts necessary to the statement of the 
problem have been given, the question will be considered from 
the historical side. As has already been pointed out, attempts to 
explain the remarkable phenomenon known as passivity have not been 
lacking. Faraday ^ was of opinion that the surface of the passive iron 
was either oxidised or that the particles of iron held the oxygen bound 
in some other way. He expressed his views as follows: “ The 
phenomena are due to a relation of the superficial particles of the 
oxygen,’* and further, “ My strong opinion is, that the surface of the iron 
is oxidised or that the superficial particles of the metal are in such 
relation to the oxygen of the electrolyte as to be equivalent to an 
oxidation, and that, having thus their affinity for oxygen satisfied and 
not being dissolved by the acid under the circumstances, there is no 
renewal of the metallic surface.” 

Notwithstanding some scepticism, led by Schonbein, the oxidation 
theory was for a long time considered to furnish a correct explanation 
of the phenomena, until Hittorf^ sharply criticised it. By means of 
experiments on iron and chromium he showed that according to the 
oxidation theory the existence of as yet unknown and very unstable 
oxides must be assumed, having properties surpassing those of the 
known oxides. These oxides would not be soluble in acids and on 
increasing the temperature they would decompose, for passivity 
disappears at high temperatures. 

Hittorf showed that chromium can go into solution in the di-, tri- or 
hexa-valent condition. He investigated the solution process accompany- 

1 Smits, Aten. loc. dt. PhiL Mao. (3>, 9, 122 (1836). 

8 Zeitschr.I physik, Chemie, 25 , 729(1898); 30,481 (1899); 34 , 385 (1900). 
Zeilschr. f. Ehklrochem. 4 , 482 (1898); 6, 6 (1899); 7 , 168 (1900). 

Z 
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ing anodic polarisation, and found that when the chromium had become 
passive chromic acid was formed on the anode. Naturally this might 
have been produced by a secondary process, but in any case it proved 
that chromium dissolves even though it is in the passive state, and this 
cannot be explained by means of the oxidation theory. He states: “ In 
den drei Zustanden (Chrom in Ldsung gehend als Cr’*, Cr’*’ and als 
Chromat) zeigt unser Metall so verschiedene Eigenschaften, wie sie 
sonst nur verschiedene Metalle besitzen. Im inaktiven Zustande ist 
es ein edles Metall, reduziert kein anderes Metall aus der Losung 
seiner Salze und steht am Ende der Spannungsreihe beim elektro- 
negativen Platin. Befindet es sich dagegen in dem Zustande, welches 
es bei der Bildung seiner elektrolytischen niedrigsten Verbindungsstufe 
hat, so nimmt es unmittelbar hinter dem Zink in der Spannungsreihe 
Stellung und verdrangt die Metalle, welche elektronegativer sind 
als ihre Salze.” ^ He further states: “Ware das elektrochemische 
Verhalten des Chroms vor demjenigen des Eisens bekannt gewesen, so 
hatte die Erklarung des Passivitat des letzteren aus der Anwesenheit 
eines Oxydhautchens nicht leicht Annahme gefunden.” ^ 

The statements of Hittorf himself concerning the cause of passivity 
are very indefinite. Thus he says : “In der Passivitat oder Inaktivitat, 
welche die vier Metalle Chrom, Eisen, Nickel, Kobalt annehmen, liegt 
offenbar ein Zwangszustand in ihren Molekiilen vor, der unter bestim- 
mten Bedingungen entsteht und mit dem Aufhoren derselben 
schneller oder langsamer, aber stetig sich verliert. Die Teilchen 
kehren von selbst in den normalen aktiven Zustand zuruck, bei 
welchem sie ihre niedrigsten Verbindungstufen bilden.” 

Besides Hittorf, Leblanc^ and Fredenhagen^ have also expressed 
themselves against the oxidation theory, and Muller and Konigsberger ^ 
have shown, by observation of the reflective power of active and passive 
iron, that this property is exactly the same both for the active and the 
passive states. 

Films of oxide, even when very thin, would strongly affect the 
reflective power of metals. They proved this by depositing an 
extremely thin film of PbOg (o*8 p(jl) on a platinum mirror the reflective 
power of which was known. This property was then re-determined. 
They found the reflective power of the mirror to be greatly impaired by 
this extremely thin film of oxide, and since the optical constants of the 
known oxides and hydroxides of iron differ but little from those of Pb02, 
they concluded that passive iron cannot be coated with a film of oxide. 
Micheli ® arrived at the same result."^ Haber and Goldschmidt,® Haber 

^ Zeitschr.L physik. Cheinie, 25 , 748 (1898). 

^ Ibid.^ 34 , 386 (1900). 

® Boltzmann-Festschrift^ 183 (1904). Zeiischr, f- E.Uktrochem. 11 , 9 (1905). 

* Zeitschr.f. physik. ChemUy 63 , 5 (1908). 

® Fhysik. Zeitschr. 6, 415, 797 (1904); 6, 847 (1905); 7 , 797 (1906); 13 , 659 
(i907)‘ 

® A 7 xh. Sci. phys. Geneve^ 115 , 122 (1900). 

’ Bennet and Burnham, Zeitschr. f. Elektroche 7 n. 22 , 377 (1916), again assume the 
existence of oxides which are dissolved or absorbed in the soiid metal. 

® Zeitschr.f Elekt 7 ‘‘ochem. 12, 49 (1906). 
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and Maitland,^ and Krassa ^ have disputed this inference. They are of 
opinion, that is to say, that both active and passive iron are coated with 
a porous film of iron oxide and that there merely exists a difference in 
the number of the pores. According to their conception these pores 
are continually being formed and closed up again, and in this way they 
seek to explain the conduction of electricity by the film of oxide and 
also the distinct solubility of the metal even when in the passive state. 
The existence of a series of different passive states they explain by 
assuming differences in the number and size of the pores. Apart from 
the arbitrary nature of Haber and Goldschmidt’s view, the possibility 
of explaining the great positive catalytic influence of halogen ions by 
means of this theory is just as remote as in the case of the old oxide 
theory, and further it is clear that their conception can never serve to 
explain cathodic polarisation. 

If anodic polarisation is supposed to continue until oxygen is 
evolved, as a result of which the iron is converted into the passive state, 
it is easy to recognise that the whole question whether or not iron in the 
passive state is covered with a film of oxide is of secondary importance. 
The main point is always the great displacement of the iron 
potential ip the direction of greater nobility, until it may even attain the 
deposition potential of oxygen. This phenomenon of passivity, the 
primary phenomenon, first needs explaining. The theory developed 
in the theoretical part is capable of furnishing such an explanation, and 
at the same time it enables us to prove that passive iron can be 
something different from iron which is coated with a film of oxide. 

A few other theories will also be briefly discussed here; they 
represent advances on the old oxide theory, since they show that the 
phenomena of polarisation and the appearance of passivity must find 
their explanation in retarded reactions. 

Thus, Leblanc ® supposed the heterogeneous process, the solution of 
the metal, to be retarded. Jordis^ and Fredenhagen,^ whilst following 
the method indicated by Leblanc, formulated a theory in which an 
oxygen charge is assumed, on the ground that the heterogeneous process 
of solution in metals is retarded by oxygen. Muthmann and Frauen- 
berger ^ differ from Fredenhagen, in that, instead of an oxygen charge, 
they speak of a metal-oxygen alloy. In addition to this, they assume 
that the most negative value of the metal potential during cathodic 
deposition or cathodic polarisation is the equilibrium potential. 

Flade"^ again goes somewhat further, in that he maintains the 
possibility of the formation of an oxide from the oxygen alloy.® 


^ Zeilschr, /. EhJdrochem. 13 , 309 (1907). 

“ Ibid.^ 16 , 490 (1909). 

Zeitschr. f. physik, Chemie, 6, 472 (1900). 

Zeitschr. f. Elektrochein. 11 , 787 (1905). 

^ Zeitschr. f. physih. Chemie, 43 , i (1903); 63 , I (1908). Zeilschr. f Elcktro- 
chem. 11, 857 (1905); 12, 797 {1906). 

® Zeitschr. f. Elektroche?n.l(i^ 929 (1904); Siiz-Bcr. der. Kgl. Bayr. Akad., 34 , 
210 (1914). 

’ Zeitschr./. physik. Cheinie^ 76, 513 (iQn)* 

® See also Bennet and Burnham. 
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The hydrogen theory of Grave,^ Adler ^ and Rathert» is opposed to 
these oxygen theories. According to this view metals in the active 
state contain dissolved hydrogen, which exerts a positive catalytic 
influence on the heterogeneous solution process. The passivating 
action of oxidising agents and of anodic polarisation consists, accord¬ 
ing to their theory, in the removal of hydrogen ions from the 
metal. 

Much more comprehensive than the one-sided oxygen charge 
or hydrogen charge theories is the hydrogen-oxygen theory advocated 
by Foerster^ in 1909. 

Foerster originally adopted the point of view expressed in the 
hydrogen activation theory; he thought that the heterogeneous solution 
process 

Ms + V03 

could be retarded, but that hydrogen was instrumental in determining 
the potential. 

IJnder certain circumstances he was willing to combine this 
conception with the theory of the existence of a film of oxide, in order 
to include all the phenomena associated with passivity and activity. 
Since the above-mentioned process can also be retarded in the reverse 
direction, this conception also makes it possible to explain cathodic 
polarisation. 

In his magnificent work Elektrochemie wdffriger Losungen, how¬ 
ever, Foerster in 1915 developed an idea which differs from that 
mentioned above, in that the oxygen charge theory is combined with 
the hydrogen theory. In this theory Foerster considers hydrogen to be 
a positive, z. e. an activating catalyst. In a later publication he returns 
to this idea.^ He shows, however, on the ground of the retardation of 
the cathodic deposition of the metal, that hydrogen, just like oxygen in 
the process of anodic solution, must have a negative catalytic influence 
ascribed to it. Hydrogen and oxygen are therefore negative catalysts 
and the activating influence of hydrogen consists in the elimination of 
the oxygen by the formation of water. This theory is more general 
than either of Foerster’s earlier theories, and consequently it is in better 
agreement than the others with the observed phenomena. Yet one 
serious objection can be raised against this view. In this combined 
theory,^ as in each of those from which it is built up, it is assumed that 
the primary cause of passivity is a retardation of the heterogeneous 
solution process. 

^ It must therefore be imagined that no heterogeneous equilibrium 
exists, in polarised and passive states, between the metal and the liquid 
bounding layer. But this assumption cannot be correct, because, for 
the same reasons as Nernst has already shown to apply to ordinary 

1 Zdlschr.f physik. Chemie, 77 , 513 (1911). 

\ 80 , 835 (1912). ^ 3 86, 567 (1914). 

j zur Kenntnis des elektrochemischen VerhaUens des Eisens.*’ Ahh. 

cie 7 ‘ JJeutschen Bujisengesellschaft, No. 2. 

® Zeitschr.f. Elekirochem, 22, 95 (1916). 
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solution processes, heterogeneous equilibrium must always exist between 
a metal and its bounding liquid. 

The solution of the problem must therefore be sought in another 
direction. 

Apart from the attempts at explanation already mentioned, Leblanc ^ 
has published another, to which the objections previously raised cannot 
validly be made. In this he assumes that the equilibrium between 
anhydrous ions, water and hydrated ions is established slowly. Since 
the potential is determined by the non-hydrated ions, and the concen¬ 
tration of these ions increases during anodic solution and decreases 
during the cathodic deposition of the metal, on the basis of this 
assumption polarisation phenomena might be expected. 

From this idea Leblanc came to the conclusion that the cause of 
passivity is to be found in the solution, and that it is therefore really a 
concentration polarisation. 

Kuessner ^ and Schildbach ® are of the same opinion. Although a 
small fraction of the effects observed during polarisation can be 
produced in this way, this theory cannot be accepted as adequate to 
the phenomena of passivity. It may easily be shown that the cause 
of passivity cannot lie in the liquid. Thus passivity can remain in 
existence when the metal is transferred to another liquid, even when 
the latter is vigorously stirred. Further, it has even been proved that 
passive iron can be kept for many hours in the dry state. 

The valency theory put forward by Finkelstein in 1901 ^ represented 
an advance. He assumed that the metals which can be rendered 
passive are alloys of metals of different valencies, and that in the active 
state metal of the lower valency is mainly present; in the passive state, 
however, the higher valency predominates. The fundamental idea in 
this theory is that the origin of the passivity of the metal is to be 
explained by a displacement of the proportions in which the con¬ 
stituents of different valencies are present. At a given temperature and 
pressure naturally only one distribution of the two constituents in the 
metal can be stable. Thus, according to Finkelstein, active iron is 
ferrous iron, and passive iron is iron which is superficially in the ferric 
condition. This theory, although somewhat indefinite, yet seemed 
more comprehensive than Hittorf’s, the most worthy of consideration 
amongst the older theories. It will be seen later, however, that this 
theory too, even when more carefully worded, can have no general 
significance. 

A rather different idea was put forward by Muller.® He looked 
upon the difference in the electron density as the cause of activity and 
passivity. Further, he was of opinion that states of different valency 
formed different phases, whence a homogeneous equilibrium such as 

^ Zeilschr. f, Elektrochem. 9 , 636 (1903); 11 , 705 (1905). Zxiischr. f physik. 
Chemie, 46 , 213 (1903). Bollzmann-Festschrift^ 183 (1904) ; Chetn. News^ 109 , 63 
(1914). 

^ Zeitschr. f. Eh'kirochein. 16 , 754 j ^ Ibid. 

^ Zeitschr. f. physik. Chemie^ 39 , 91 (1902). 

5 Jbid.y 48 , 577 (1904); Zeitschr. f. Elektrochem 16 , 696 (1909). 
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Finkelstein assumed between ions of different valencies becomes 
impossible. 

This point of view too has found no following. The general 
opinion was well expressed by Beyers ^ when he wrote: “ The valency 
hypotheses of Finkelstein and of Muller are not yet demonstrated to 
be true or false, but in their present forms are unsatisfactory.’^ 

This was the position with regard to the problem of passivity and 
polarisation, when by applying the i^rinciples of the Theory of Allotropy 
to electromotive equilibria I was led to a general theory of the 
phenomena in question. 

Since a heterogeneous equilibrium must always be assumed to exist 
between a metal and its bounding liquid, according to our results 
polarisation must be considered to be a disturbance of the inner 
equilibrium in the metal, z. e. in the most simple case, the equilibrium 
between metal atoms, metallic ions and electrons. 

If a marked disturbance occurs, so that superficially the metal is 
converted into a less active state, which under the influence of a 
negative catalyst may persist for some time, the term passivity is usually 
employed. 

The theory showed that the phenomena of anodic and cathodic 
polarisation, and therefore passivity also, can even appear when one 
species of ion exists besides metallic atoms and electrons, and that the 
existence of ions of different speciesy i.e, of different sizes or different 
valencies, in the metal leads to special cases. 

The charges of gas which in other theories were considered to be 
the primary phenomena, are in this theory of a secondary nature only. 

Some of the more important metals will now be considered some» 
what more thoroughly in the light of this theory. 


10. Iron. 

(a) The equilibrium potential of iron. 

Because of the considerations dealt with in a previous paragraph, it 
is advisable to employ a solution of an iron salt in which the relative 
hydrogen ion concentration is as small as possible for the determination 
of the equilibrium potential of iron. Thus the point in the E X diagram 
corresponding to the composition lies as far as possible to the left 
of c. To avoid the disturbing influence of oxygen or of hydrogen, 
it is then advantageous to carry out the measurements with solu¬ 
tions which have been boiled in a vacuum in the manner already 
described. 

With regard to this mode of procedure, Lobry de Bruyn, using a 
pure o‘i N. solution of ferrous sulphate, obtained the value — 0720 V 
relative to the normal calomel electrode or Eh = — 0-434 V.^ In a 
second experiment in which the hydrogen-ion concentration had been 

^ Jotirn. Amer. Chein. Soc.^ 30 , 1718 (1908). 

^ Dissertation, Amsterdam (1920) ; Dec. d, Trav. Chem, des Pays-Bas, 11 , 30 

(1921)^ 
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luch as possible by the addition of several c.cs. of a solution 
^droxide, the value Eh = — 0*436 V was found, 
ase of iron, which is much less inert than nickel, it was 
angerous to carry out measurements in an atmosphere of 
Thus Richards and Behr,^ working in hydrogen, found the 
iron in normal ferrous sulphate solution to be between 
— 0*43 volts. 

; that iron can only attain its equilibrium potential when 
present, Muthmann and Frauenberger ^ measured the most 
tntial exhibited by electrolytic iron after cathodic polarisation, 
they obtained the value — 0*946 V or Eh = — 0*66 volts, 
d, however, is not the potential of iron in a state of inner 
but that of iron which is still in a state of formation. 

influence of ferric ions in the electrolyte on the potential of 

etermination of the equilibrium potential of iron, if the 

ontains ferric ions the disturbing influence it may exert 

‘ne in mind. It has already been shown that when ferric 

isent in the electrolyte the potential of the iron is less 

This behaviour may easily be explained. 

solution of an iron salt is left in contact with iron for a 

i ‘'a closed vessel, this solution, which originally contained 

anally contains ferrous ions practically exclusively. This 

hat iron can only exist in inner equilibrium with a solution 

or practical purposes, ferrous ions only. 

bire, iron is dipped into a solution containing ferric ions in 

errous ions, the C0nsf^nnpnrf» ran 

lution the following 

FCj;, 1 L ~r 
Fe^ ^ Fe-^ + 36^ 
efore also the equilibrium 

Fe-T^tFe-\+0^. 

mot co-exist in equilibrium with this solution, since it 
appreciable quantity of ferric ions; in other words, because 
concentration is too small. At higher electron concentra- 
:ric ions would be reduced to ferrous ions. It is cleaq 
at iron is able, by expelling electrons, to convert this 
) one with which it can co-exist in inner equilibrium, 
the inner equilibrium 

Fes Ee-s + 20s 

avails in the iron, on dipping it into the solution the metal 

'eitschr.f. physik CJiemie, 68, 301 (1907). 

'itziingsber. der Kgl. Bciyr. Akad, d. IVjss., 34 , 206 (1904). 

'inkelstein, /bf'. n'f 
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will send electrons, and with them naturally ferrous ions also, into the 
solution. This process is indicated by the symbols 

208 Fe‘‘s 

'1' 4 ' 

26 l Fe":, 

If inner equilibrium were instantaneously established in the iron, the 
ferrous ions and the electrons expelled would be replaced by the 
homogeneous reaction 

Fog -> Fe s -j- 20s ; 

but if this electro-ionisation does not take place- so rapidly, the iron 
will become poorer in electrically charged particles, the solubility 
product will be smaller and the potential will become less negative. 

On the basis of the simple assumption that iron only contairis iron 
atoms, ferrous ions and electrons, the disturbance, or polarisation_ of 
iron in the direction of greater nobility, by an electrolyte containing 
ferric ions, can thus be explained in a simple manner. 

Since, however, ferrous and ferric ions are known to be present in 
the solution, ferrous and ferric ions may be supposed to occur in metallic 
iron also; thus the method of consideration employed must be 
somewhat more general. 

In the unary metal the equilibrium 

FeslitFe-s-l-363 

prevails, and therefore the equilibrium 

Fe*‘8:;!:Fe’"s + 0i,also. 


If the iron sends electrons and ferrous ions into solution, as a result 
of which inner equilibrium is established less rapidly in the metal, it 

is evident from the last equation that a diminution of the ratio f j 

is associated with a decrease in the concentration of electrons and ferrous 
ions. This also leads, as has already been shown in the theoretical 
part, to a change of potential in the direction of greater nobility. 

If the influence of ferric ions in the electrolyte on the potential of 
the iron is experimentally investigated, this potential will obviously 
depend on the vigour with which the liquid is stirred. It has already 
been pointed out that iron sends electrons and ferrous ions into 
solution, and therefore the liquid bounding layer is much poorer in 
ferric ions than the liquid outside the bounding layer. The presence 
of ferric ions in the bounding layer is traceable to the fact that the 
velocity with which electrons are formed in the metal is too small to allow 
of the ferric ions which have diffused into the liquid bounding layer being 
converted immediately and completely into ferrous ions. For a given 
concentration of ferric ions in the electrolyte, at constant temperature, 
the thickness of the layer in which the decrease in the concentration of 
ferric ions takes place will naturally depend on the velocity with which the 
liquid is stirred. The greater this velocity, the srpaller will the diffusion 
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layer be, and the greater will be the number of ferric ions per second 
to reach the liquid surface immediately touching the iron. Hence it 
follows, therefore, that the disturbance of the iron will increase with the 
speed with which the liquid is stirred. 

In addition, it has been established that the potential always 
fluctuates to a greater or less extent when the velocity of stirring is 
very great, for then the iron is not uniformly corroded, so that the 
disturbance does not remain the same over the whole surface, but con¬ 
tinually changes. The figures given below, representing the disturbance 
produced in active iron by vigorously stirred solutions containing ferric 
ions, are therefore only mean values. 

The Potential of Active Iron in i N. Solutions of Ferrous-Ferric 
Sulphate Vigorously Stirred. 


Per cent, ferrous 
sulphate. 

Per cent, ferric 
sulphate. 

Potential. 

Hard steel. 

Mild steel. 

Platinum. 

100 

0 

— o*6oo 

— 0*605 

0*220 

86-2 

13*8 

— 0-470 

— 0*440 

0*320 

6ot 

39*9 

— 0*404 

- 0*430 

0*361 

49*5 

50*5 

- 0*390 

-- 0*410 

0*372 

30*0 

70-0 

— 0*370 

0*397 

0*394 

i6*i 

83*9 

~ 0.370 

~ 0*386 

0*416 

4*0 

96*0 

— 0*370 

— 0*150 

0*457 

1*9 

98*1 

considerable fluctuation 

0*506 


Both kinds of iron thus become more disturbed as the concentration 
of the ferric ions increases. In the case of mild steel the disturbance 
could be pushed further, the result, probably, of more uniform corrosion. 


(c) The passivation of iron, 

(i) Passivation by means of strong nitric acid of Sp. Gr, 1*4. 

The interesting phenomenon of the passivation of iron by means 
of strong nitric acid of Sp. Gr. i ‘4 will now be considered more fully. 

When iron is dipped into strong nitric acid the metal is violently 
attacked. The electron concentration of the iron equilibrium in the 
liquid is much greater than the electron concentration of the hydrogen 
equilibrium in strong nitric acid. The hydrogen ions which therefore 
diffuse into the bounding surface of the iron will combine with electrons 
to form hydrogen molecules, and this molecular hydrogen will in turn 
diffuse into the nitric acid and be oxidised away. This corrosion of 
the iron by strong nitric acid proceeds very rapidly, and in consequence 
the metal becomes poorer in ions and electrons. 

That the disturbance can in this case be forced to such an extreme 
is due to the fact that the electron concentration in strong nitric acid 
is much smaller than in other acids, SQ that the solution process also 
place extremely rapidly. 
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This extremely small electron concentration is connected with the 
powerful oxidising action of strong nitric acid. In this acid, therefore, 
the concentration of molecular hydrogen is extraordinarily small—very 
much smaller than in strong hydrochloric acid, for example. As regards 
the concentration of molecular oxygen, the reverse is the case ; in strong 
nitric acid there is a relatively high concentration of molecular oxygen. 
The following equations express this fact:— 

H2L ^ 2 H I, 4“ 20l 

and 

2H2OL + 02j^ + 46 l ^ 4OK L* 

Since (H2 )l is so extremely small in strong nitric acid, according 
to the first equation (^l) must also be very small, compared with strong 
hydrochloric acid, in which we will assume for a moment, the con¬ 
centration of hydrogen ions to be the same. Consequently, according 
to the second equation, in the same way (Og) is relatively great in 
strong nitric acid as compared with strong hydrochloric acid. 

Thus strong nitric acid contains a relatively large concentration of 
molecular oxygen, and in consequence iron, if it is so violently dis¬ 
turbed in strong nitric acid that it only dissolves extremely slowly, will 
dissolve oxygen. Now since oxygen is a strong negative catalyst for 
the establishment of inner equilibrium in the metal, the disturbance 
will still further increase, and for some time the superficially dissolved 
oxygen will be able to prevent activation of the passive iron even when 
it is transferred to other solutions. 

(2) Passivation by means of solutions containing a high concentration 

of ferric ions. 

From the above considerations it follows that the violent disturbance 
of the iron known as passivation can be caused by any electrolyte in 
which the electron concentration is extremely small, if only no activating 
constituents such as halogens are present. Now, since it is known that 
the equilibrium 

Fe-'i. -> Fe-\ + 0^ 

in the solution with which unary iron can co-exist lies practically com¬ 
pletely towards the left, and a displacement of this equilibrium towards 
the right takes place when electrons are withdrawn, and therefore, 
conversely, with increasing concentrations of ferric ions the electron 
concentration becomes smaller, very concentrated solutions of ferric 
salts might be expected to be good passivating agents; if, that is to say, 
the anions present exert no activating influence. In fact, Lobry de 
Bruyn^ succeeded in converting iron into the passive condition by 
dipping it into a concentrated solution of ferric sulphate, though in this 
he was only once successful, and while these investigations were being 
continued, a private communication was received from Ornstein and 
Moll, to the eifect that they had succeeded in transforming active 
into passive iron by dipping it into a solution of ferric nitrate. Oh this, 

^ loc. cit. 
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experiments were carried out with concentrated solutions of ferric 
nitrate, as a result of which not only the influence of concentration, but 
also that of temperature, was studied. The results obtained are given 
in the table below. 

From this table it is clear that passivation by means of ferric nitrate 
solutions is promoted both by increase of concentration and also by 
reducing the temperature, as was indeed to be expected. It may be 
pointed out here that in this passivation of iron, the metal can naturally 
also superficially dissolve a little oxygen. 


Temperature of 
the solution. 


35 

34 

31 

30 

20 


o 

0 

o 

o 


Concentration of the 
solution. 


0*14 g. mol 
Fe(NO.,)3 
per litre 


State of the iron on 
dipping it into 
the solution. 


active 

active 

passive 

passive 

passive 


23 ° 

22 ° 

20 * 5 ° 

20 ° 

IO° 


0*11 g. mol, 
Fe(N03)s 
per litre 


active 

active 

passive 

passive 

passive 


1 o*o6 g. mol, 
Fe(N03b 
per litre 


active 

active 

passive 

passive 


Temperature limits for 
passivation. 


31-34 


20 * 5 ° 22 ° 


8°-9° 


Although the activating influence of halogen ions will again be 
discussed, this influence may also clearly be indicated here. When an 
extremely concentrated solution of ferric chloride was employed, which 
only commenced to solidify at — 40°, Lobry de Bruyn never succeeded 
in passivating active iron, not even at — 40°, by means of this solution. 
A marked disturbance was indeed observed at this temperature, on one 
occasion to the extent of 4- 0*180 volts., but this disturbed condition 
was still far removed from the passive state. 


(d) The anodic polarisation and passivity of iron. 

(t) The retarding influence of dissolved oxygen on the establishment of 
inner equilibrium in iron. 

Although the anodic polarisation and passivation of iron have 
already briefly been mentioned, in some particulars they will be more 
thoroughly discussed here. 

In the absence of activating influences, as we have seen, iron may 
easily be disturbed during anodic solution to such an extent that the 
deposition potential of oxygen is reached. As was shown in the 
theoretical portion of this work, the positive value of the potential may 
then still increase slightly with increasing current density, especially if 
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frhe oxygen phase can co-exist in the state of formation, or,- in other 
words, if oxygen over-voltage can occur. Now the strongly positive 
value of the potential in the case of anodic polarisation points to 
the oxygen overvoltage being considerable, for indeed evolution of 
oxygen commences, in Fig. 203, approximately half-way between h 
and c. 

If the iron anode contains no cavities, scratches or other irregularities, 
on the anodic evolution of oxygen, the iron becomes passive over its 
entire surface. If now the current density is allowed to dimmish a 



peculiar behaviour is established. It then appears, as is indicated in 
Fig. 206 by the arrows pointing backwards, that the iron remains 
passive even when the current density is very small, and that there¬ 
fore the establishment of inner equilibrium in the iron surface is now 
very much retarded. This retardation may be explained thus : On 
passivation the iron absorbed a little oxygen, and this acted as a 
powerful check on the activation process. 

(2) The current efficiency in the anodic solution of iron. 

Since, in the anodic solution of iron, the behaviour of the current 
efficiency with increasing current densities was very encouraging, at my 
suggestion Lobry de Bruyn made some experiments in this direction. 

With fairly pure comrhercial iron (carbon content o*i per cent.) in 
the active state the following figures were obtained :— 


Current density, amps, per sq. cm. 

Current efficiency per cent * 

0-013 

99-9 

0-020 

99-6 

0.027 

99*4 

0-034 

99*1 


^ The electrolyte was, to begin with, a solution of NaaSO^, 
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Thus, from these numbers, which relate to experiments carried out 
with such current densities that the iron still remained active, it appears 
that the current efficiency diminishes slightly as the disturbance of the 
iron increases, and with increase of the potential. This result could 
naturally be explained by assuming that with increasing potential, 
besides ferrous ions the iron sends an increasing number of ferric ions 
into solution. As was shown in the theoretical part, this would be a 
necessary consequence of the assumption that iron contains both ferrous 
and ferric ions. But it is also possible that although the iron electrode 
exhibits an active potential there are already single spots which are 
more highly disturbed, so that, locally, electrons may be carried away 
from the liquid. 

In the determination of the current efficiency during the anodic 
solution of passive iron, various kinds of iron were used, indicated here 
by the numerals I to VI. These six varieties of iron were:— 

I. Technical iron containing o‘i per cent, carbon. 

II. Iron with 0*4 per cent, carbon. 

III. Iron containing phosphorus but of low carbon content. 

IV. Tool steel containing I’l per cent, carbon. 

V. Cast-iron containing 3*5 per cent, carbon. 

VI. Electrolytic iron. 

The following table gives the results obtained with these different 
kinds of iron. 


Kind of iron. 

j 

Current density, amps, per sq. cm. 

Current efficiency per cent. 

I 

0-0005 

1-09 

11 

0-0005 

I-2I 

in 

0-0005 

1*23 

IV 

0-0005 

1-24 

V 

0-0005 

4*75 

VI 

0-0005 

The iron was active. 


These figures show that even when the metal is in the passive 
condition iron undergoes anodic solution. Varieties I to IV exhibited 
but slight differences, the current efficiency amounting to about i 
per cent. Cast-iron, however, dissolves much more rapidly in the 
passive state, this behaviour being connected with its higher carbon 
content and its coarser structure. As Centnerzwer’s ^ investigations on 
the rate of solution in acids of zinc containing carbon showed, carbon 
exerts an accelerating influence on the process of solution, and the 
coarse structure of cast-iron makes it perhaps impossible to convert 
every point of the surface into the passive condition. 

The behaviour of electrolytic iron is very remarkable. This variety 
of iron is difficult to render passive, and it is still more difficult to keep 

^ Zeiischr, f. physik, Clmnie^ 87,692(1914). 
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it in the passive state. As we shall see presently, these facts may easily 
be explained; for this reason no results could be obtained for this 
variety of iron in the passive state. 

The results obtained with other kinds of iron are of importance 
because they show that passive iron does not constitute a non-corrodible 
electrode. 

The phenomenon of the withdrawal of electrons to the passive iron 
anode gives rise not only to a discharge of anions with the separation 
of an oxygen phase, but also to the passage of metallic ions into 
solution, though only to the extent of about i per cent. This behaviour 
is in complete agreement with the new theory. 

During the anodic polarisation of passive iron a three-phase 
equilibrium prevails, since oxygen has now made its appearance as a 
third phase. In connection with the well-established retarding influence 
of oxygen dissolved in the iron on the establishment of the inner 
metal equilibrium, it might be expected that electro-ionisation, in the 
passive iron, would take place very slowly. If this should be the case 
the electrons withdrawn to the metal must be furnished, for the most 
part, by the electrolyte, since otherwise the potential would rise 
very considerably. An efficiency of only i per cent, was therefore not 
surprisingly small. 

(e) The 'potential of passive iron in o*i N. solutions of ferrous — 
ferric sulphate. 

Since passive iron, though it is only slightly attacked, does not 
constitute a non-corrodible electrode, it became of interest to compare 
the potential of passive iron with that of the non-corrodible platinum 
electrode. The results are combined in the following table. 

The Potentials of Passive Iron and of Platinum in o*i N. Solutions 
OF Ferrous—Ferric Sulphate. 


Per cent, ferrous. 

Per cent, ferric. 

Platinum potential. i 

Passive iron potential. 

69 

31 

+ 0*345 

+ 0-335 

55 

45 

4- 0-362 

4-0-352 

48*5 

51*5 

+ 0-369 

4-0-358 

39 

61 

4- 0-382 

4-0-369 

30 

70 

+ 0.394 

+ 0-384 

5 

95 

4- 0-450 

i 

+ 0-442 


From these data, which are graphically represented in Fig. 207, it 
appears that the potential of passive iron is always somewhat lower 
than that of platinum, as was to be expected from the fact that it is 
slightly corrodible. 

(f) The activation curve for passive iron. 

If, after anodically passivating iron in a solution of ferrous sulphate. 
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the current is interrupted and the potential is then read at definite 
intervals of time, a peculiar result is obtained, which becomes evident 
by reference to the table given on the next page. 





Pe" 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 [«£ 

Fig. 207. 

By recording the results photographically, using MolFs excellent 
galvanometer, the curve shown in Fig. 208 was obtained. 

Thus it is seen that the potential first of all falls rapidly, then for 



some time it decreases very slowly, and finally for the second time it 
falls rapidly. Until this second rapid decrease of potential occurs the 
iron is passive. The question now arises, What is the explanation of 
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this behaviour? In conjunction with the foregoing considerations the 
answer to this question can easily be given. 


The Activation Curve of an Iron Electrode in Solution of Ferrous 

Sulphate. 


Time after the interruption of the 
current (seconds). 

Potential relative to i N. calomel 
electrode. 

3 

+ 0*300 V. 

12 

4- 0*265 ^ • 

21 

4 - 0*254 V. 

32 

-1-0*238 V. 

40 

-j- 0*220 V. 

49 

-|- 0*202 V. 

55 

-{- 0*180 V. 

64 

-j- 0*130 V. 

69 

■— 0*420 V. 

75 

— 0-550 V. 


During anodic polarisation the electron concentration in the bound¬ 
ing liquid diminishes in consequence of the increasing positive value of 
the iron potential and as a result the concentrations of the hydrogen 
ions and of the ferric ions increase. 

When the current is now interrupted, the three-phase equilibrium, 
consisting of iron phase, oxygen phase and electrolyte, immediately 
comes to an end, for the disturbance caused by the withdrawal of 
electrons at once diminishes and the composition of the bounding liquid 
layer immediately changes as a result of diffusion with the surrounding 
liquid. Still, regard must be had to the fact that during passivation the 
iron has dissolved some oxygen, and thus a retarding influence will be 
exerted on the establishment of inner equilibrium in the metal, 'rhe 
marked decline in the potential immediately after the interruption of 
the current shows, however, that this retarding influence is not sufficiently 
great for the maximum disturbance to be at once attained. But, since 
the velocity of the internal change diminishes as equilibrium is more 
nearly approached, the retarding influence of the dissolved oxygen steadily 
increases, and if the concentration of oxygen in the metal were to 
undergo no change, at a given moment the internal change would come 
to a stop before the inner equilibrium state was reached. In reality the 
rapid fall of potential changes into a slow decrease, which finally again 
resolves itself into a rapid fall. 

For this two reasons may be given. First, that iron always contains 
some hydrogen. During anodic polarisation hydrogen is removed 
from the metallic surface and in its place oxygen appears. After the 
interruption of the current, however, this superficially absorbed oxygen 
is gradually destroyed by hydrogen diffusing back, and thus the con¬ 
centration of the retarding oxygen decreases. The activation curve 
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cannot therefore contain a horizontal portion; there must be a section, 
however, in which a gradual fall occurs. If the concentration of the 
oxygen in the metallic surface has become sufficiently small, a rapid 
change into the active state—activation—occurs, and the surface of 
the iron is again found to contain hydrogen. The second reason for 
the peculiar form of the activation curve depends on the nature of the 
solution. There are liquids in which the electron concentration is so 
extremely small that even passive iron is still slightly corroded, and in 
which the equilibrium 

^ 2H2O + O2 + 40 ^ 4OH' 

gives rise to a distinct oxygen concentration, corresponding to a similar 
one in the iron, which under these circumstances is sufficient for a 
definite passive state to be maintained. To this class of liquids 
belong, amongst others, nitric acid of Sp. Gr. i’4 and solutions of 
ferric sulphate and ferric nitrate, in which the concentration of ferric 
ions is sufficiently high. In this connection it may also be pointed out 
that, after long use, solutions of ferrous sulphate, instead of activating 
a given passive state, may preserve it, in consequence of their having 
become richer in ferric ions. 

If the degree of acidity of the electrolyte is not altered, it follows 
from the last equation that an increase in the electron concentration, 
corresponding in accordance with 

Fe- Fe*“ + 0, 

to an increase in the concentration of the ferrous ions, will lead to a 
diminution in the oxygen concentration. 

If therefore the liquid contains more ferrous ions, not only will the 
passive metal be less corroded, but owing to the smaller concentration 
of oxygen in the liquid, the oxygen concentration in the surface of the 
iron will also diminish. On investigating solutions having increasing 

Fe** 

values for the concentration ratio > solutions will be obtained in 

which no single passive state will be stable, both because the corrosion 
is less and also on account of the smaller oxygen concentration. 

If, therefore, after interrupting the current, passive iron finds itself 
in such a solution, which in the usual experiments is always the case, 
which process will occur ? It should be noticed that the solution con¬ 
tains too little oxygen for it to remain unchanged in heterogeneous 
equilibrium with the passive iron. 

Naturally the passive iron will still instantaneously establish itself 
in heterogeneous equilibrium with its bounding liquid, while oxygen 
passes from the iron into the bounding liquid. Since now the bound¬ 
ing surface so formed contains more oxygen than the surrounding 
solution, oxygen will continuously diffuse from the bounding surface 
into the liquid, and oxygen will pass from the passive iron, the result 
being that at a given moment activation occurs. 

A A 
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In the case here mentioned, therefore, two influences are at work in 
removing absorbed oxygen from the surface of the passive iron, thereby 
leading to its activation. 

As has already been stated, it is also possible, if the experiment is 
carried out very carefully, to keep passive iron in the dry state; 
it is first of all washed with pure water, then with alcohol and 
ether, and finally it is allowed to dry in the air. 

From this fact it might perhaps be concluded that the partial 
pressure of oxygen in the air was sufficient to maintain the oxygen 
concentration in the surface of the passive iron. Anyhow in the 
absence of air this experiment is unsuccessful; passive iron becomes 
active in a vacuum, and in the absence of air active iron cannot be 
rendered passive. 



The statements made here with regard to the activation curve hold 
good for most of the different kinds of iron except cast-iron. Electro¬ 
lytic iron also behaves in a completely analogous manner, although in 
consequence of its high hydrogen content the passivation of this variety 
of iron is very difficult. ^ 

To explain the peculiar form of the activation curve still another 
method of procedure was employed by me. There, the starting- 
point was the assumption that both ferrous and ferric ions occur in 
iron. An indication has already been given in the theoretical part 
ot the explanation of the phenomenon of polarisation in metals 
containing ions of two different valencies. If in these considerations 
the assumption is now made that the pseudo-component a, containing 
only iron atoms, ferrous ions and electrons, is not miscible in all pro 
portions in the solid state with the (3 pseudo-component, which consists 
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only of iron atoms, ferric ions and electrons, the pseudo E X diagram 
will have the form indicated in Fig. 209. 

Since the mixed crystal series is interrupted, a three-phase equilibrium 
is formed between the two mixed crystal phases d and e and the electro¬ 
lyte and at constant temperature and constant pressure this requires 
a perfectly definite potential. 

If now active iron lies at Sq, and if under powerful anodic polarisa¬ 
tion it reaches the point S^, on interrupting the current, if it is left 
in contact with the electrolyte, it must always pass the three-phase 
equilibrium cde^ or, in other words, the potential must remain constant 
for some time. This method of explanation, in conjunction with the 
considerations mentioned in Chapter VII. § 17 of the Theoretical Part, 
cannot be rejected, for, though it has not yet been proved, it is very 
probable that passive iron is richer in ferric ions than the active form. 

It may be pointed out here that Allen’s ^ study of the photoelectric 
eifect has yielded results which are in excellent agreement with my 
views, for he says:— 

“When the iron is chemically active it exhibits large photoelectric 
activity, while in the passive state this,activity is greatly diminished.” 

(g) Directions for the maintenance of moist iron in the passive 
condition for some time, and instructions for the proper treatment of the 
iron electrode in order accurately to investigate passive iron. 

In this section some instructions will be given which are of value in 
the experimental treatment of the problem. Formerly it seems to have 
been customary to suspend the iron to be rendered passive from a 
platinum wire. This method is favourable to the preparation and the 
preservation of the passive state, since contact with platinum alone has a 
certain passivating influence on iron, as Schonbein had already found. 
This phenomenon is explained by the fact that passive iron does not con¬ 
stitute an absolutely non-corrodible electrode. If a galvanic element 
is constructed in which electrodes of passive iron and platinum are 
immersed in an electrolyte, the passive iron is found to be negatively 
charged with respect to the platinum. In this case, therefore, the 
passive iron is the anode, and on closing the circuit it will become 
anodically polarised. 

If therefore during anodic polarisation iron is suspended from a 
platinum wire, and if after interrupting the current the passive iron 
is taken out from the electrolyte by means of the platinum wire, it can 
easily be kept passive for some time, because, as a result of contact 
with the platinum, the iron will be permanently polarised anodically, 
though very weakly. 

If it is desired more accurately to investigate the passive state of 
iron, contact with platinum must be avoided. This can easily be done 
by boring a hole in the iron, and after it has been anodically polarised 
lifting the passive iron out of the electrolyte by means of a small hook 
on the end of a glass rod. In the passivation of iron by means of 

^ Proc. Koy. Soc, Londo^i^ 88, 70 (1913). 
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strong nitric acid and solutions of ferric salts also (sulphate and nitrate) 
the metal can be hung from a glass hook. If it is intended to carry 
out potential measurements, the iron electrode may be cemented into a 
glass tube with a mixture of sealing wax and shellac. This treatment, 
however, must be carried out extremely carefully, for if the boundary 
between the iron and the wax is unsymmetrical, points may easily be 
produced on which bubbles of gas will remain behind, thus preventing 
passivation on these spots. 

If the current is then interrupted, and if the passivatiori is being 
effected by means of a corrosive liquid, the iron electrode is then 
withdrawn from the electrolyte, activation will immediately set in at 
these points and will spread with great velocity over the entire surface. 
If, then, on repeated passivation, no improvement appears, the iron 
electrode must be cemented in afresh. 

It may also be that the error is to be found in the iron electrode 
itself. If, for example, there are cavities or sharp edges on the iron, 
on passivation gas bubbles will again form in the small depressions, 
and as these cannot escape the iron situated under them remains 
active. 

It is also advisable, therefore, previously to dress the surface of the 
iron with a fine file. 

All the experiments which have been carried out in the Amsterdam 
laboratories in the field of polarisation and passivity, have been per¬ 
formed with cemented-in electrodes. These were previously worked, 
chemically and mechanically, sufficiently long for the passive state to 
successfully for several minutes after the removal of the 
ig influence. It may also be mentioned here that iron was 
oLiv-^cssrully fused into glass with the assistance of enamel; this is not 
recommended, however, for by this treatment a border of Fe304 is 
produced, and this oxide, just like platinum, has a more positive 
potential than passive iron. 


(h) The removal of the fassive state. 

(I) By mechanical treatment. 

It has already been mentioned briefly that the passive state can be 
suddenly destroyed in various ways. By a light blow, by scratching, by 
bending, even by contact, activation can be induced. This reminds 
one of the commencement of the break-up of a highly unstable state, 
such as nitrogen iodide, for example; in this case also the change may 
be brought about simply by contact. Activation by means of a 
powerful and rapidly alternating magnetic field is worthy of notice. 
The transmission of activity over the whole surface of the passive iron 
is probably to be explained by the fact that, as soon as a spot has once 
become active a galvanic element is formed at that point, and as a 
result hydrogen is deposited on the passive iron in the neighbourhood; 
the effect of this is to remove the negative catalyst, and consequently the 
passive iron eventually passes into the active condition. 
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(2) By a momentary reversal of the current (the iron becoming the 

cathode). 

This extension of the problem of activation leads to another possible 
method of destroying the passive state; this consists in making the 
passive iron the cathode for a moment. 

In this way an explanation is obtained of the phenomenon, that 
though passive iron can often endure a very light touch, activation 
immediately occurs if the slightest contact is made with a baser metal 
such as zinc, magnesium or active iron. 


(3) contact with a solution containing halogen ions. 

Passive iron is extremely sensitive to halogen ions. This phenomenon, 
which has also long been known, may be beautifully illustrated in 
various ways. For example, an iron plate 
can be used, from which an arm A pro- /“X 

jects, as shown in Fig. 210. If this plate 

is rendered passive by means of strong - 

nitric acid, and is thereupon washed with 
a saturated solution of copper sulphate, 

the plate remains passive. If now the I 

end of the arm A is brought into contact \|>i 

with a solution of KCl, KBr or KI, 

activation sets in at that point and 

naturally spreads rapidly over the whole 

plate. Thus, the arm is first of all seen 

to become coated with copper, this 

process being propagated from the point 

of contact with the inoculating solution. 

It may be demonstrated that halogen --- 

ions, and not molecules, actually exert yig. 210. 

the activating influence, on repeating the 

experiment, but inoculating with a solution of corrosive sublimate 
which is almost undissociated, activation is not induced. 

The remarkable activating action of halogen ions may also be 
demonstrated in yet another way. With the help of Moll’s sensitive 
galvanometer and a photographic recording arrangement, the activation 
curves were obtained for iron which had been anodically polarised in a 
pure solution of ferrous sulphate, and also after polarisation in exactly 
similar solutions to which small quantities of a solution of ferrous 
chloride had been added. The resulting curves are shown in the 
following line reproduction of the photograph. The passive iron, after 
the intepuption of the passivating current, was connected to active iron 
placed in the same solution, so that the potential indicated was the 
potential relative to that of active iron. The photographs obtained, 
a, b, c and d, are here placed one behind the other. The intervals 
marked on the X axis represent periods of one minute. It is evident 
that extremely small concentrations of chlorine ions are sufficient 
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strongly to accelerate the activation. At the highest concentration of 
chlorine ions, namely o'ooo48 grm.-mols. FeCl2, the portion of the 
curve which is almost horizontal could no longer be detected in the 
photograph, whilst at the somewhat lower chlorine ion concentration, 
0-00036 grm.-mol. FeClj, only a slight thickening could be observed. 



(d) The activation curve for iron after anodic polarisation in a 
solution of FeS04 containing 0*473 gtm.-mol. per litre. 

{b) The activation curve for iron after anodic polarisation in a 
solution of FeSO^ containing 0*473 grin.-mol. per litre + 0 000 3 4 
grm. mol. FeCl2. 

(dj In this case the same concentration of FeS04 was used with the 
addition of 0*00036 grm -mol. FeCl2. 

(d) In this case 0*00048 grm.-mol. FeCl2 was added. 

Chlorine ions and the other halogen ions likewise are therefore 
powerful positive catalysts for the establishment of inner equilibrium in 
iron; as regards the mode of action of these catalysts, however, as in 
the case of most catalytic effects, it is to be regretted that even to-day 
no definite statement can be made. 

(i) The activation of passive iron by increase of temperature. 

As was to be expected, the activation of passive iron was found to 
take place more readily the higher the temperature. The temperature 
influence was even suspected to be very powerful, for the velocity of the 
internal change and of diffusion increase greatly with the temperature. 

We shall commence by showing that the influence of temperature is 
already evident in the potential exhibited during anodic polarisation. If 
an iron electrode is anodically polarised at different temperatures, the 
current density being the same in each case, as the temperature is 
increased the potential very clearly diminishes. This is shown in the 
following table. 

The current density employed, 10 milliamperes per square centi¬ 
metre, has a powerful stabilising influence on passive iron ; neverthe¬ 
less, on heating from 15° to 90°, the potential decreases by about 
200 millivolts. 
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Temperature. 

Potential of p^sive iron, the current density being 

10 mil. amps, per sq. centimetre. 

' 5 ! 

4“ 1*603 volts. 

20 

+1-590 „ 


+ 1-560 „ 

40^ 

+ 1-540 


+1-520 .. 

60° 

+ 1-496 „ 


+1-458 

80^ 

+1-426 „ 

90° 

+1-390 ,, 


Clearly, within this temperature range, activation will only occur 
when much smaller current densities are employed. Using the same 
electrode as in the above experiments, the temperature was now 
determined at which activation appeared, for different very low current 
densities. For this purpose Moll’s sensitive galvanometer was again 
employed. In the galvanometer circuit (shunt) a very high resistance 
was placed, so that the current passing through the galvonometer could 
be completely neglected as against the current used for polarisation. 
On raising the temperature a slow fall of potential was again first of all 
observed, which continued until a sudden decrease showed that 
activation had occurred. 

The following are the results obtained in this way:— 


Polarising current in mil. amps, per sq. 
centimetre. 

Temperature at which activation took 
place. 

1*0 

93 ° 

0*6 

79 ° 

0*3 

64° 


It is obvious that in the absence of the polarising current activation 
would appear if the increase of temperature were still less. In the case 
of the electrode used here the temperature at which activation appeared 
under such conditions was found to be in the neighbourhood of 40°; 
this temperature now depends to a much greater extent on the com¬ 
position of the electrolyte and on chance circumstances than when the 
electrode is feebly polarised anodically. 


(k) The periodic passivity of iron. 

It has already been seen that the passive condition of iron can be 
removed by bringing the metal into contact with solutions containing 
halogen ions. The question now arises whether it would not be 
possible to set up periodic phenomena, which would make their 
appearance if halogen ions were added to the electrolyte during anodic 
polarisation. When iron is anodically polarised in a solution of ferrous 
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sulphate, and a solution of ferrous chloride is added thereto, the 
catalytic influence of the chlorine ions manifests itself in a fall of the 
potential. If the addition of ferrous chloride is continued, at a given 
moment a fairly rapid and considerable fall of potential occurs, and 
simultaneously the iron passes from the passive into the active 
condition. 

Now it is clear that for a given velocity of solution of the iron, 
which is determined by the current density, there must exist a chlorine 
ion concentration, at which, at any given moment, the chance of the 
iron remaining passive is equal to the chance of its becoming active. If 
it be granted that at this moment activation appears, the following 
considerations arise: Whilst the iron anode only dissolves extremely 



slowly when in the passive state, now that it has become active it passes 
into solution at a rate corresponding to the strength of the current. The 
influence of chlorine ions on the anode has now changed, for the extent 
to which chlorine ions dissolve in the metal must depend on the rate at 
which metallic ions and electrons pass into solution. If this velocity 
is great fewer chlorine ions can be dissolved in the metallic surface 
than when the velocity of solution is small. Because of this slighter 
solution of chlorine ions, once the iron has become active it can again 
be strongly disturbed. If, however, it becomes passive, the solution of 
chlorine ions again becomes greater and at a definite moment activation 
will again occur. This consideration led me, in conjunction with 
Lobry de Bruyn,^ to carry out experiments in this direction. 

The photographic recorder was again employed in conjunction with 
MolFs galvanometer. 

^ Versl. Kon, Akad. v, WeL^ Amslerdam, 24,745 J 27 , 159 (1918). 
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The conjecture previously mentioned was completely confirmed, as 
may be seen from the photograph reproduced in line in Fig. 212. 

For any given concentration of chlorine ions the current density 
could be so chosen that the period of existence of the strongly passive 
state was approximately equal to that of the most strongly active 
condition. This is shown in curve a. When the current density was 
increased somewhat the passive state remained in existence longer than 
the active, as is clear from curve h. In these curves the iron is passive 
at the maxima and active at minima. The oscillations are very large ; 
the maxima and the minima lie 1*74 volts apart. The periods amount 
to 6*54 and 5 8 seconds. Mention should not be withheld here of the 
fact that various experimenters have previously observed periodic 
phenomena in the solution of passive metals, but none of these workers 
has succeeded in producing a periodic phenomenon in which the 
oscillations are so large and regular as those photographically depicted 
here. 

Thus, in Adler’s^ experiments with iron, the potential exhibited- 
periodic oscillations; in these experiments hydrogen was evolved 
behind an iron septum the front of which functioned as the anode. 
This hydrogen diffused through the iron and, by removing dissolved 
oxygen from the side acting as the anode, it could then bring about 
activation. The re-occurrence of the passive state is not, however, easy 
to explain intelligibly here, because in this case the substance which 
brings about the activation was introduced through the metal from 
behind. 

In Adler’s experiments the iron remained passive for a long time and 
only became active for brief periods ; the potential difference amounted 
to 180 millivolts only, and thus the phenomenon was less regular. The 
curve obtained by him is marked and is drawn to the same scale as 
the other curves. 

(i) Xew experiments with cemented-in iron electrodes. 

On continuing our experiments an improvement was introduced, in 
that, with the help of a time signal apparatus, we were able to include 
time lines in the photograph, so that the regularity of the phenomenon 
could be still better judged. 

Fig. 213 shows the periodic passivity phenomenon, time lines being 
indicated and thus bringing out the great regularity very clearly. The 
potential was determined in relation to that of the normal calomel 
electrode, the end of the electrode being placed half-way up the iron 
electrode. 

The experimental details are briefly summarised below the diagram. 
In this case the iron remains rather a long time passive and only a short 
time active. The information regarding the current density is to be 
interpreted in this way. When the iron was passive the current density 
amounted to 28 milliamperes per square centimetre and when it was 
active to 33 milliamperes per square centimetre. 

^ Zeitschr.f.physik. Chemie^^Oj 385 (1912). 
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The photograph reproduced in line in Fig. 214 refers to an experi¬ 
ment with the same electrode, but with a slightly smaller current density, 
in which longer periods were obtained and the durations of the active 
and the passive states were approximately equal. 



(2) Experiments with uncemented iron electrodes. 

Uncemented electrodes were then used, and for purposes of com¬ 
parison with the preceding experiments these were simply dipped i *5 cms. 
deep into the electrolyte, the tip of the standard electrode being thus 
situated at the lower part of the iron electrode. In this case, naturally, 
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an activating influence continually existed, proceeding from the particles 
of iron situated up above in the liquid surface; still, preliminary ex¬ 
periments showed that this activating influence could not prevent the 
lower portion of the electrode from exhibiting regularly periodic activity. 

The photograph reproduced in Fig. 215 illustrates the periodic 
passivity observed in this way. 



(3) The periodic passivity of an uncemented electrode placed at various 
distances below the liquid surface. 

The behaviour of an uncemented electrode at different depths 
below the liquid surface was next investigated. For this purpose an 
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electrode was employed which dipped much deeper, a good 5 cms. 
into the liquid. 

The tip of the standard electrode was again brought to the lowest 
part of the iron electrode, and, just as when the position of the iron 



electrode was not so deep, a fairly regular periodic passivity was 
observed; this is clear from the photograph reproduced in Fig. 216. 

When, however, the tip of the standard electrode was not quite below, 
but was placed 15 mm. above the bottom of the iron electrode, the 
activating influence having its origin above was already very noticeable, 
as Fig. 217 shows. For, although the phenomenon was still quite 
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regular, the character of the curve had changed considerably. The 
periods had become much smaller, the active period being somewhat 
longer than the passive. Especially on the lower or active side of the 
curve it may be noticed that the oscillations are not all equally great, 
but that the deeper ones and those which are less deep alternate 
regularly, from which it is clearly evident that the phenomenon has 
become complicated by the activating influence from above. 

In the middle of the immersed portion of the electrode the periodic 
phenomenon becomes still more complicated, as is clearly shown in 
Fig. 218. This phenomenon changes at a given moment into another, 
which is represented in Fig. 219. 

This last diagram shows to what an extraordinary extent the 
activating influence from above increases as the liquid surface is 
approached, and it was therefore to be expected that immediately 
below the liquid surface the periodic passivity would be very greatly 
disturbed. In order to verify this the potential was now determined at 
a point I mm. below the liquid surface. The result is shown in 
Fig, 220. 

The only remaining regularity consists simply in the fairly regular 
recurrence of the active state. 


(4) The influence of the area of the iron surface on the aperiodic 
passivity. 

It has already been pointed out that with increasing iron surface 
passivation of the metal becomes more difficult. The greater the iron 
surface is, the smaller will be the chance of the iron being passive over 
the whole surface at the same moment. 

From this the disturbance of the periodic passivity might therefore 
be expected to be much greater when electrodes exposing a greater 
surface were used. 

One experiment was made with a spiral electrode, of which 
5 turns, having a total length of 60 cms., were immersed in the 
electrolyte. The cathode was placed within the spiral and the potential 
was measured at the second turn. Whilst the current strength again 
altered regularly, the variation of the potential appeared to be quite 
irregular. Fig. 221 illustrates this. The irregularity was so great that 
even the state of maximum activity no longer returned regularly. The 
experiment with the spiral electrode clearly proved that passivity never 
appears at the same moment over the whole surface. Different 
portions become passive at different moments. 


( 1 ) The phenomenon which occurs after ayiodic polarisation. 

A new phenomenon was discovered in 1917 by the author and his 
assistant, Lobry de Bruyn, as a result of the application of Le Blanc’s 
rotating commutator to the study of anodic polarisation. This com¬ 
mutator is constructed in such a way that the potential is measured 
immediately after the current is interrupted. 
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On making the measurement in this way a remarkable phenomenon 
appeared. When the current density was not so great as to cause the 
iron to become passive, instead of being less negative the iron proved 



to be more strongly negative. Thus ajUr anodic polarisation iron 
exhibited a change of potential in the opposite direction to that observed 
during the passage of the current. 

At first this phenomenon was thought to be due to some mistake in 
setting up the experiment, but this proved not to be the case. The 
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same phenomenon occurs in the case of nickel, and, as Aten ^ found 
later, of chromium also. 

Working without the commutator mentioned above, and observing 
the course of the iron potential immediately after anodic polarisation, 
this potential appeared, strange to say, to pass through a minimum and 
then rapidly to rise again to its original value. 

(i) The method of recording the phenomenon. 

In order to define the phenomenon, in the experiments carried out 
by me in conjunction with La Bastide, van den Andel and de Crauw,^ 
the photographic method was again employed. The potential of an 
iron electrode I in relation to another standard iron electrode II was 
measured, a platinum electrode being used as the cathode. The 
electrolyte consisted of a o’5 N. solution of ferrous sulphate. The iron 



Fig. 222. 


electrode I, the surface of which had an area of about 25 sq mm., was 
made the anode for a short time, the current density being so chosen 
(about 0*360 amp. per sq. cm.) that on passing the current for some 
time the iron would become passive. 

Immediately after anodic polarisation the galvonometer was switched 
into the circuit iron I—electrolyte—iron II, so that the course followed 
by the potential of the iron after anodic polarisation could be accurately 
recorded. The following data were recorded on the film: (i) The 
potential of iron I in relation to iron II before the experiment, indicated 
by the line D E. (2) The curve showing the course of the phenomenon 
under discussion, marked ABC. (3) The zero line denoted by O. 

(4) A line corresponding to a definite difference of potential. 

(5) Time-lines from the time-signal apparatus.^ 

In our experiments with iron in a 0*5 normal ferrous sulphate 
solution the following photographic diagrams were thus obtained :— 

Fig. 222 shows that, after anodic polarisation, iron electrode I was 

^ Vers /. Kort . Akad . v . IVe /., 26 , 1187 (1918). 

2 I/dd., Amsterdam, 27 , 1253 (1919); 27 , 1260 (1919); 28 , 141 (1919)- 

^ These lines are not reproduced here. 
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first disturbed in the direction of greater nobility, but that this dis¬ 
turbance very rapidly decreased. It is, however, remarkable that the 
potential should fall so far as to become nearly 90 millivolts more 
negative than it^^as before anodic polarisation. This most negative 
potential, however, is only retained for a short time and the potential 
almost immediately rises again, first with increasing and then with 
diminishing velocity, asymptotically to approach the value it had before 
anodic polarisation. 

Fig. 223 depicts the phenomenon which occurs when, instead of a 
ferrous sulphate solution, a o*i N. solution of ferrous chloride was used. 



A 


r 

m 


B 


Fig. 223. 


It may be briefly recalled here that, in consequence of the period during 
which anodic solution takes place, which is, however, short, the increase 
of coiicentration in the bounding layer causes a slight change of 
potential in a positive direction, so that the phenomenon under 
discussion here is diminished to a slight extent. 

Since the same phenomenon had been observed in the case of 
nickel, a similar experiment was made with nickel in a solution of 
nickel chloride, and, as Fig. 224 shows, the curve obtained, ABC, also 
contained a minimum, but in this case the phenomenon occurs more 
slowly, as was indeed to be expected of the inert metal nickel. 



Fig. 224. 


(2) The explanation of this phenomenonP 

The phenomenon observed in the case of iron occurred when the 
metal was anodically polarised in a solution of ferrous sulphate or 
ferrous phloride, which had been freshly prepared, it is true, but which 
had not previously been heated with iron powder. 

It has already been shown that iron can only exist in inner 
equilibrium with solutions which do not contain ferric ions in detectable 
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amount.^ Further, solutions containing ferric ions have been proved 
to disturb the iron, and, indeed, this disturbance is the greater, the 
greater the concentration of ferric ions. 

In a solution containing ferric ions, therefore, the iron potential is 
less negative than it is in a solution which co-exists with unary iron and 
which is practically free from ferric ions. 

Thus, in solutions with which this phenomenon had been observed, 
and which contained ferric ions, the potential of the iron was not the 
true equilibrium potential, but a less negative value. 

If now iron is anodically dissolved in such a solution, the electrolyte 
in the neighbourhood will undergo a change, for, so long as it is not 
passive, the iron sends ferrous ions almost exclusively into solution. 

During this solution process the iron becomes disturbed, as is 
shown by the less negative 
iron potential obtained 
whilst the current is pass¬ 
ing. 

In this connection, how¬ 
ever, it is deserving of ^ 
notice that during the solu- < 
tion process the neighbour- z 
hood of the iron becomes h 
poorer in ferric ions, so 2 
that the bounding layer 
contains fewer ferric ions 
than the solution outside 
this layer. 

After the interruption 
of the current the iron sur¬ 
face changes very rapidly 
in the direction of inner equilibrium. Since now the iron is sur¬ 
rounded by a liquid layer containing fewer ferric ions than the liquid 
outside this layer, its potential will be more negative than it was before 
anodic polarisation. 

But this condition can only last for a very short time, for ferric ions 
diffuse into the bounding layer from outside, so that the potential again 
becomes less negative; it gradually rises again to its original value. 
Fig. 225 helps to elucidate the process. 

The line ABC indicates the course followed by the potential of 
iron after anodic polarisation when it is immersed in a solution of a 
ferrous salt which is practically free from ferric ions. 

Immediately after anodic polarisation the iron is rather violently 
disturbed, yet this disturbance diminishes, first of all rapidly and after¬ 
wards more slowly. The curve A' B' C' likewise indicates the course 
followed by the iron potential after anodic polarisation, but in this case 
a small quantity of a ferric salt was added to the solution previously 

^ The solution must indeed contain ferric ions, but they are not detectable by any 
direct method. 

B B 
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used. Here, again, the potential first sinks rapidly, and, indeed, to^a 
point below its final value. 

If the liquid in the bounding layer were, and remained, practically 
free from ferric ions the potential would follow the curve ABC, but its 
course is now different; for, in this experiment, the iron does indeed 
lie within a liquid bounding layer which is poorer in ferric ions than 
the liquid outside this layer, but owing to the influence of the ferric ions 
present it cannot settle down into inner equilibrium, and the potential 
cannot therefore attain so negative a value as it has in the absence of 
ferric ions. But, in addition to this, more ferric ions continually diffuse 
into the bounding layer, so that the disturbance of the iron again 
increases and the potential again becomes less negative. 

The correctness of this explanation has now been established in the 
following way. A solution of a ferrous salt was continually heated with 
iron powder in the vessel used for the potential measurement, pure 
hydrogen being meanwhile passed over it. The results obtained with 
solutions prepared in this way do not admit of argument. Now, as the 
photograph reproduced in Fig. 226 shows, after anodic polarisation a 
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Fig. 226. 


curve having no minimum was obtained. By heating it with powdered 
iron in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the whole solution acquired such a 
composition that iron in which inner equilibrium had been established 
could co-exist with it. In this case, according to the considerations 
which have been advanced, after anodic polarisation the curve can have 
no minimum. 

Now since this phenomenon was also observed in nickel after this 
metal had been anodically polarised, it was natural to suppose the same 
cause to be operative, and to assume, therefore, that the solution of the 
nickel salt used contained ions of different valencies, e.g. Ni’* and Ni*'*, 
where the concentration of the Ni**' ions might be extremely small. 
If this were so, on heating the solution of a nickel salt with freshly 
prepared nickel powder in an atmosphere of hydrogen, the minimum in 
the curve obtained after anodic polarisation should again disappear. 
This conjecture was in fact shown by experiment to be justified. The 
photograph obtained, Fig. 227, exhibits a curve in which no minimum 
appears. As the result of this experiment, therefore, we are faced with 
the interesting question of the existence of a second nickel ion. The 
investigation of this problem has only just been begun, so that no results 
can as yet be communicated. 

It may, however, already be predicted that, in all probability, this 
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phenomenon will furnish us with a very sensitive method of investigating 
whether a solution contains different kinds of ions of the same element 
or not. 



(m) The phenomenon after cathodic polarisation. 

Since an explanation has been found for the phenomenon observed 
after anodic polarisation, it seemed possible that after cathodic polarisa¬ 
tion the mirror image of this phenomenon, so to speak, would appear. 
The grounds for this belief are as follows: If an iron electrode is 
dipped into a solution containing both ferrous and ferric ions, the ratio 

denoted by H, will be greatest at the surface of 

the iron, for, by emitting ferrous ions, the iron tends to change the 
bounding liquid in such a way as to make it possible for it to co-exist 



Fig. 228. 


with this liquid in a state of inner equilibrium. The further any given 
liquid layer is removed from the iron surface, therefore, the smaller will 
be the ratio H. 

If, therefore, iron is made the cathode in the supposed solution, 
and after some seconds the current is interrupted, during the passage 
of the current iron will be precipitated from the bounding layer and ions 
from the succeeding layers will now diffuse into the bounding layer. 
Since the ratio H is smaller in each succeeding layer, it follows that 
after cathodic polarisation iron comes into contact with a liquid surface 
in which the ratio H is smaller than it was before cathodic polarisation. 
Consequently a disturbance, and therefore a displacement, of the 
potential will occur in the direction of less negative values, and this 
is also shown in the photograph reproduced in Fig. 228. 
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Thus the conjecture was confiroicd ; after catlimiie |.Mjlariialiciii t 
curve was obtained in which a maximuiii |xitciitiiil a|i|ii!areti, wtiicli 
was approximately 30 millivolts more jK^sitivc thiiri the iniiial potential 

DE. 


§ 


(11) The cathGdk palarisaiim of iron. 

It has already been shown in the tlicoretical part, Ciiapler VII, 
19, that, from the condition for evolution of liydrogeri 


^ 


-a. 




it follows that supposing in pure neutral aqiieoiis soliiiiiins coiilaiiiiiig 
I grm. mol. per litre, (Ml*) ^ i, iron is the last nielai wliicti ftiiisi 
liberate hydrogen from such a solution. 

In reality, in consecfuence of hydrolysis, sfiliilions uf iron &ills 
always react acid, and thus the circumstancei are itill iiitire f.iviiiirablf* 



to the evolution of liydrogen, A drcrtsisc* in llit* fViriiiiH ton t'lmrr'ntTA 
tion acts in the same dirriiion, ami it is n-ftaiii ilwi .tif imii 

electrode, if its behaviour is unary, must librralf liuirogcii wlif'fi ii m 
placed in a normal solution of ferrous Milplialr. ft ilif'irh.»ie iifi<ier 
these circumstanc’cs the iron eleftrtKli-* is matir ilir a! the 

outset a three-'phase cri|iiilihrium exists l^eiweeii an irofi pli.isf*, 4 
hydrogen phase and the electrolyte. On im reasiiig ihr < iiiirnl «lfir4iy 
the negative value of the pcaential als*-# im rtsise-», ln’isiii'ie liie iimii 
phase, like the Iiydrxigtm phase, eanuut tlMwii iiiiiri 

librium sufficiently quickly, and «'(insf’queiitly iliey tiMih in ilii' "iiale 
of formation. 

'rhe question wljclher a metal alrfsidy lil*rra!e', hvd!*i|44i In an ihr* 
electrolyte before cathodic* polarisation or omi, n^l iiiipMii.iiicf 

in connection witli tiiis phvmnni'non. 

When hydrogen is evolved Iruin tie’ ciiiciufue if liiii'lif 

certainly be expected that the euirent density chosm 1 i,r sm siiiali 
as to produce no appreciable increase in the lalianiH' p*'ifriiiytl, aiid 
consetjueiUly, frcun a supe-ilicial (Sin-adf^atiMn. lie’ e\is!riii e uf any 
phenomenon of paiticular imerest iiin.;!it nul be sirqi-n feil. 
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The results obtained by Foerster ^ using a normal solution of FeS04 
containing 0*5 per cent. H3PO3 at 50° were as follows :— 


Current density in mil. amps, per sq. 
centimetre. 

Ea in volts. 

0-057 

— 0*490 

0*076 

-0*514 

0*113 

- 0 ‘S 42 

0*227 

- 0-556 

0*45 

— 0*566 

1*13 

— 0-576 

2*27 

- 0-589 

4*55 

— 0*607 

9*1 

— 0*620 


so that the cathodic polarisation curve has the form shown in 
IFig. 229. 

Now from this curve, the first approximately horizontal portion, 
with which, theoretically, every polarisation curve should begin, is 
apparently lacking; for even at extremely low current densities the 
potential is already fairly strongly negative. This point^ ' 
of iron being very inert under these circumstances, an'-’ 
pelled to look upon hydrogen dissolved in the iron, 
present from the outset, as the cause of the inertness c 
the case of cathodic polarisation. 

Foerster2 first recognised this; he came to the conci 
the polarisation phenomena which accompany the cathodic 
of metals, that in this process hydrogen exerts an influence si. 
that exerted by oxygen on the anodic solution of metals, na.**w.^ 
retarding influence. He further concluded that in those cases in which 
Hydrogen apparently acts as a positive catalyst, as, for example, in the 
conversion of passive into active iron, the hydrogen removes the other 
negative catalyst. 

Foerster is of opinion that oxygen and hydrogen have a negative 
catalytic action on the heterogeneous electrolytic processes of solution 
and deposition, whilst we have emphasised here that the heterogeneous 
processes are always instantaneously produced, and that the retarding 
influence of the gases mentioned must be exerted on the internal 
changes in the metallic surface. 

The cathodic polarisation of iron has been investigated by Foerster 
in various directions; amongst other things he found it to decrease 
with rising temperature; this must be connected with the increase in 
the reaction velocity in the iron surface. 

In addition, he also investigated the influence of acidity on the 
cathodic potential and found that, at 50° for example, on addition of 
sulphuric acid (up to 0*03 grm. equivalents) to a ferrous sulphate 

1 Abh. d. Deutschen Bunsen-Gesellscha/t, No. 2 (1909)’ 

* Zeitschr, Elektrocheni.^ 22, 85 (1916). 
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solution containing 2*6 grm. equivalents per litre, the current density 
being kept constant at 18*2 milliamps per sq. centimetre, the potential 
rose from — 0*612 to — o*666 volts., whilst the current efficiency fell 
from 99*3 per cent, to 38 per cent. This decrease in the current 
efficiency proves that, as was to be expected, the addition of electrons 
brings about the deposition of hydrogen to a greater extent, the greater 
the increase in concentration of the hydrogen ions. 

It might be thought that the smaller the amount of iron deposited, 
so much the more slowly has the deposition taken place and the greater 
has been the opportunity for the iron deposited to undergo change in 
the direction of inner equilibrium; a less negative potential might 
therefore be expected. But the fact is Jthen lost sight of that the 
observed potential is the potential corresponding to a three-phase 
equilibrium and that the iron and the hydrogen have the same potential. 
In this case the current efficiency for iron must be diminished because 
iron is deposited in a higher degree of formation. 

The fact that in the experiment quoted here the potential became 
more strongly negative on increasing the acidity, proves that iron and 
hydrogen occur to a greater extent in the state of formation with 
increasing acidity. 

It must be emphasised here that the investigation of cathodic 
polarisation is generally less simple than the investigation of anodic 
polarisation, for it is often very difficult to obtain good pure metallic 
precipitates, and this is necessary if reproducible results are to be 
obtained. 


(o) The cathodic passivity of iron. 

In conclusion, still another phenomenon must be discussed; this 
was first observed by von Escher^ in Foerster’s laboratory and called 
cathodic passivity. 

In the electrolysis at 75° of a 0*01 N. acid solution of FeS04 
-j- ZnS04 containing 9 grm. equivalents of iron to i grm. equivalent 
of zinc, von Escher found that so long as the current density remained 
below 5 milliamperes per sq. centimetre the cathodic polarisation was 
^ very slight. 

Under these circumstances the metal deposited contained about 
90 per cent. Fe. On increasing the current density, however, the 
polarisation rather suddenly increased, and at a current density of 
10 milliamps. per sq. centimetre the metal deposited contained only 
about 40 per cent. iron. 

When the current density reached 20 milliamperes per sq. centi¬ 
metre the composition of the metal deposited had again greatly changed, 
namely to 21*5 per cent. Fe and 78*5 per cent. Zn. If now the current 
density was increased still further, the composition appeared to undergo 
no further change. When these results are represented graphically Fig. 
230 is obtained. 


^ Zeitschr. f. Elektrochtm. ^ 22 , 85 (1916). 
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At the same time the cathodic potential altered considerably. 
When the current density was increased from 5 to lo milliamperes 
per sq. centimetre this potential rather suddenly acquired a much greater 
negative value, i, e, cathodic polarisation became much more marked. 
The value of the current density with which the polarisation is associ¬ 
ated, throughout the marked change just referred to, proved to depend 
on the degree of acidity and the zinc content of the solution. In 



CURRENT DENSITY MlLLI-AWP/Cr 
Fig. 230. 

the experiment discussed above the curve shown in Fig. 231 was 
obtained. 

From this result Foerster concluded that small quantities of zinc, 
like hydrogen, exert a retarding influence, and since the cathodic 
polarisation varies here with the current density in a manner 
similar to anodic polarisation, Foerster speaks here of cathodic 
passivity. 


^ -“’’I 



CURRENT DENSITY MILLI-AMP/CM* 

Fig. 231. 

The system investigated here is a system of five components, 
namely, Fe*’, Zn**, H’, SO"4, HgO, and therefore if the temperature, 
the pressure and the total concentration are assumed to be constant, 
when three phases co-exist the system is univariant. A co-existence of 
three phases is obtained when the current density is very small; namely, 
an iron phase containing zinc, a hydrogen phase and the electrolyte. 
The fact that with increasing current density the iron content of the 
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precipitate becomes smaller proves the zinc to exert a strongly negative 
catalytic influence on the establishment of inner equilibrium in the iron, 
and this is in agreement with the more negative value of the potential. 
The constant value of the potential when the current density exceeds 
20 milliamperes per sq. centimetre, while the deposited mass also has a 
constant composition in which 21*5 per cent. Fe is present, points to 
the possibility that at this potential the compound FeZn3 separates 
out from the electrolyte. 


(p) The allotropy of iron. 

If, in the simplest case, it is assumed that the solid phase of iron 
contains only one kind of ions, namely ferrous ions, and is therefore 
composed of iron atoms, ferrous ions and electrons, the iron atom 
should be looked upon as one and the dissociated iron atom, Fe** + 



Fig. 232. 


20, as the other pseudo-component. If it is then supposed that in the 
solid state these two pseudo-components are miscible to only a limited 
extent, the phenomenon of allotropy may again be explained, in the 
usual way, with the help of a binary method of representation. 

If, however, the possibility of the iron containing both ferrous and 
ferric ions is considered, there are three pseudo-components, namely, 
iron atoms, Fe*’ + 20 and Fe.*** 30, between which, for unary 

behaviour, inner equilibrium must prevail. 

^As is well known, it is assumed that the pseudo-components 
Fe . -f- 20 and Fe*** -j- 30 are only partially miscible in the solid state. 
If the further assumption is made, to choose the simplest case, that Fe 
is miscible in all proportions with both Fe** -f 20 and with Fe*** 38, 

the^ isothermal diagram corresponding to a temperature and pressure at 
which all are solid will have a form such as that shown in Fig. 232. 

The inner equilibrium between the three pseudo-components at 
constant pressure will naturally be indicated as a function of the 
temperature by a curve within the ternary space figure, so that in a 
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constant temperature section the inner equilibrium will be represented 
by a.point. 

Now it is possible for the inner equilibrium curve to meet the region 
of immiscibility, and when this meeting takes place at the exact 
temperature corresponding to the section represented in Fig. 232, at this 
temperature the unary solid phase is transformed into the unary 
solid phase S2, or conversely S2 changes into S^. 


11. Nickel. 

(a) The equilibrium potential. 

In Chapter II, §§ 2 and 3, it has already been shown that 
nickel is a very inert metal, and that in consequence too high a 
concentration of hydrogen ions, and also of molecular hydrogen, can 
disturb a nickel electrode so profoundly that its potential becomes the 
same as the potential of the hydrogen electrode. Under these circum¬ 
stances the equilibrium potential of nickel could only be obtained by 
using a solution, the composition of which lies to the left of the point c 
in the E X diagram for the system Ni” — 2H*, i. e. a solution in which 
the hydrogen-ion concentration is smaller than Further, hydrogen 

must not be led through or over the solution, as is often done, but 
nitrogen; or, safer and more convenient still, the electrode vessel 
should be completely Blled with a nickel solution which has been boiled 
in a vacuum in an apparatus such as that described on page 328. In 
this way the equilibrium potential of nickel relative to the normal 
calomel electrode was found to be — 0-480 volts., and therefore 

= 0-194. 

(b) The disturbance of nickel by strong nitric acid. 

Just as in the case of iron, nickel can be at once converted into the 
passive state by dipping it into strong nitric acid of Sp. Gr. 1*4. 

This phenomenon may naturally be explained in the same way as in 
the case of iron. 

That is to say, the equilibrium 

Nis Ni-s + 203 (a) 

.... (i) 

Nil, Ni"i, + 20 i, {b) 

shows, that when the electron concentration in equilibrium (i^) is 
greater than the concentration of electrons in strong nitric acid, 
electrons and nickel ions pass from the metal into the solution. 

The inner equilibrium in the nickel surface will thus be disturbed, 
and this disturbance, under the influence of negative catalysts, proceeds 
so far that, as in the case of iron, a passive condition makes its 
appearance. 

But, as in the case of iron, the passivation of nickel by means of 
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strong nitric acid is only possible below a certain limiting temperature. 
In the case of nickel this limiting temperature has been shown to be 
about 8o°. 


(c) The disturbance of nickel by means of bromine water and the 
catalytic influence of bromine ions. 

It had already been noticed ^ that nickel could be easily disturbed by 
means of bromine water, and consequently at my suggestion Lobry de 
Bruyn made a close study of this phenomenon. 

+Q, 950 | 
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the electron concentration is smaller than the electron concentration in 
the nickel equilibrium (i&), so that electrons and nickel ions pass from 
the metal into the solution. If, under these circumstances also, nickel 
behaved as a very inert metal, it might be disturbed to such an extent 
that the potential of the nickel would become equal to the bromine 
potential. But, in consequence of the activating influence of the 
bromine ions formed, the disturbance cannot reach this limiting value. 
This was proved experimentally to be the case. 

In Fig. 233 the lower curves 2, 3, 4, and 5 indicate the course of 
the nickel potentials observed when to 140 c.cs. of a 0*1 N. solution of 
Ni(N03)2, in which the nickel electrode was immersed, 0*4, o-6, o*8 
and I c.c. respectively of a 3 per cent, solution of bromine water were 
added. The upper curves 2, 3, 4 and 5 show the course followed by 
the bromine potential in the same solutions. 

As this diagram shows, the potential of the nickel electrode 
immediately rises after the addition of bromine water to the electrolyte 
to much more positive values. This was also to be expected. The 
nickel potential, however, does not become equal to the bromine 
potential, but reaches a maximum at a lower value and thereupon sinks 
rapidly. 

The potential of the platinum electrode also rises at the outset, for 
in about two minutes the bromine potential is established; when this 
value is reached, as may easily be understood, an extremely slow fall of 
potential occurs, as a result of the increase in concentration of the 
bromine ions produced by the corrosion of the nickel by bromine. 
The course which the nickel potential curv-e is seen to follow suggests 
that to begin with the metal is greatly disturbed by the corrosive action 
of the bromine, but that this disturbance is soon neutralised by the 
activating influence of the bromine ions thus formed. 

That bromine ions do really exert a positive catalytic influence on 
the establishment of inner equilibrium in the nickel surface follows from 
the fact that, on replacing the o*i N. nickel nitrate solution by a 0*1 N. 
solution of NiBrg, the maximum nickel potential observed after the 
addition of i c.c. of bromine water lies approximately 100 millivolts 
lower. 


(d) The disturbance of nickel by a solution of hypobromous acid. 

The corrosive action of bromine water can be traced to the extremely 
small electron concentration in this solution. If a solution of hypo¬ 
bromous acid is taken, a compound which also occurs in solutions of 
bromine, a solution is employed in which the electron concentration is 
likewise extremely small. It might therefore be expected to cause 
deep disturbance in the nickel. The disturbance was found to be 
greatest when the following procedure was adopted. 

The nickel electrode was allowed to stand for about ten minutes in 
a dilute solution of HBrO; it was then sprayed with distilled water 
and introduced into a o*i N. solution of Ni(N03)2 and the potential 
was then immediately determined. 
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The variation of the potential with the time was found to be as 
follows:— 


Time in seconds after the introduction of the 
Ni electrode into the Ni(NO,)j solution. 

Potential of the nickel in relation to the normal 
calomel electrode. 

9 

“f* 0*888 

14 

+ 0*690 

23 

+ 0-540 

39 

+ 0-378 

57 

+ 0*322 

128 

+ 0-263 

340 

+ 0206 

516 

+ 0*191 


From these results it appears, therefore, that the disturbance, 
especially at the commencement, rapidly decreases. 

A rather less marked disturbance was obtained when a solution of 
KMn04 was employed. 

(e) The disturbance of nickel by anodic polarisation. 

When nickel is anodically polarised rather different qualitative 
results are obtained from those observed in the case of iron. When the 
experiment is carried out in air, a state which has been disturbed by 
nvvcrpn in a positive direction is naturally present to commence with. 

now the anodic potential is measured at increasing current 
using a nickel sulphate solution, the potential, as Schoch ^ 
found, rises considerably though the current density is still very small, 
and as a result the nickel changes into the passive condition. On 
diminishing the current density, just as in the case of iron, the metal 
remains passive at current densities at which to begin with it was still 
active. 

In every instance Schoch determined the potential when the current 
had been constant for about two minutes, and the current was then 
again increased. The results were as follows :— 


Current density milliamps per 

100 sq. cms. 

Potential relative to the normal calomel electrode, 
in volts. 

0 

“ 0*475 1 


0*04 

— 0-463 


0-2 

- 0*445 


2 

■“ 0-39 

The nickel electrode 

4 

~ 0*36 

is active. 

22 

— 0*27 


24 

- 0-123 


32 

-0-05 J 


24 

+ 1-06 1 

\ The nickel electrode 

185 

+ 1*131 J 

r is passive. 


^ Amer. Chem.Journ.^ 42 , 323 (1909). 
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The nickel electrode becomes passive rather suddenly, wherefore the 
current recedes. 

When these results are represented graphically Fig. 234 is obtained. 

If nickel is anodically dissolved, not in a solution of nickel sulphate 
but in a nickel nitrate solution, under the catalytic influence of the 
nitrate ions, the metal, as Lobry de Bruyn discovered, becomes passive 
when the current density is quite small, so that the impression is 
conveyed that, in this case, the active portion of the polarisation curve 
is missing. This is, of course, not really the case; under these circum¬ 
stances the metal is extremely inert and hence this portion of the curve 
is much shorter and occurs at extremely small current densities. 

That nickel is much more inert than iron also follows from the 
behaviour of this metal when it is anodically dissolved in a solution of 
any nickel halide. 

As we have already stated, when iron is immersed in a solution of 



CURRENT DENSITY AMP/CM. 

Fig. 234. 

one of its halogen salts, it can only be disturbed to a very slight extent, 
because of the catalytic influence of the halogen ions. 

In the case of nickel, however, the disturbance under these circum¬ 
stances is very considerable, whence it follows that nickel is much more 
inert. The strong positive catalytic action of halogen ions, which, 
however, also exists here, ensures that under these circumstances nickel 
can never be changed into the passive state. 

(f) The activation curve for nickel. 

The activation curve for nickel, after the metal has been anodically 
polarised in a solution of NiS04 or Ni(N03)2, depends in great 
measure on the atmosphere in which the experiment is carried out. 
Let us first consider the nickel activation curve when the experiment is 
carried out in air. Nickel is, as we have seen, very inert and is already 
disturbed to a considerable extent by the oxygen present in the air and 
in the solutions referred to, so that its potential is consequently much 
less negative than the equilibrium potential. 
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It might therefore be predicted that the activation curve for nickel 
in the air would be very different from that of iron. 

As Lobry de Eruyn found, this curve, shown in Fig. 235, has two 
distinct points of inflection, but nowhere does an almost horizontal 
portion appear, such as was observed in the case of iron, although the 
fall took place so very slowly that only after several hours was an 
approximately constant end value reached. 

If, in addition to the explanation of the form of the activation curve 
of iron, the much greater inertness of nickel is taken into consideration, 
an activation curve might be expected such as has been found here. 

As has already been fully discussed, the inertness of nickel ^ leads to 
the very interesting phenomenon that the metal can become so inert 
through the action of hydrogen or acids under the negative catalytic 
influence of this gas, that the nickel potential becomes equal to the 
potential of the hydrogen electrode. It is therefore very clear here that 



oxygen and hydrogen negatively catalyse the establishment of inner 
equilibrium in nickel. If, therefore, nickel is anodically polarised, 
hydrogen being at the same time passed through the solution, if the 
experiment is continued after the interruption of*the current the follow¬ 
ing changes will take place. The oxygen taken up by the nickel 
surface during anodic polarisation will be gradually removed by the 
hydrogen and finally, instead of containing oxygen, the nickel surface 
will contain hydrogen. 

Thus an interval of time will elapse, during which the surface of the 
nickel electrode will contain only extremely small quantities of oxygen 
or hydrogen, i. e. it will be almost free from negative catalysts. In this 
period the surface will attain inner equilibrium conditions more quickly, 
with the result that the potential will fall rapidly in the direction of less 
positive values. But since the hydrogen content of the nickel surface 
steadily increases and hydrogen is here a negative catalyst, this 
initial rapid activation does not lead to inner equilibrium, but to a 
disturbed state, which in this case has the same potential as the 


' Cobalt behaves in a similar manner. 
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hydrogen electrode. The activation curve might be expected, therefore, 
to fall very slowly to commence with, then fairly rapidly, and finally 
again very slowly. In agreement with this, the activation curve shown 



Fig. 236. 

in Fig. 236 was obtained for nickel in a solution of Ni(N03)2 through 
which hydrogen was passed. 

In solutions of nickel halogen salts activation followed the same 
course, but somewhat more rapidly. 


(g) The cathodic folarisation of nickeL 

In the case of all metals which are violently disturbed by solutions 
containing oxygen, it is possible, by carrying out the deposition of the 
metal on the cathode in air, to obtain potentials for very small current 
densities which are still always somewhat less negative than the 
equilibrium potential. This will naturally be the case so long as the 
velocity of the cathodic deposition is so small that corrosion can bring 
about an appreciable disturbance of the deposited metal. Nickel, 
which can be very strongly disturbed by dissolved oxygen, exhibits this 
phenomenon particularly clearly. For very small current densities, the 
potential during cathodic deposition remains less negative than the 
equilibrium potential; only at higher current densities does the potential 
become more negative than the equilibrium potential, and only then is 
the deposited metal in the state of formation. In a o*i N. solution of 
Ni(N03)2 the curve shown in Fig. 237 was obtained. 

The equilibrium potential is — o’qS; thus it may be seen here, that 
even when the current density amounted to about 200 x lo"^ amperes 
per sq. cm. the potential was still less negative than the equilibrium 
potential. 

Finally it may be mentioned that on employing a solution of a 
halogen salt of nickel instead of a nickel nitrate or nickel sulphate, 
the potential of the nickel passed much sooner through the value 
of the equilibrium potential, as was also to be expected. So long 
as the rate of deposition is so small that the nickel can be appreciably 
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disturbed by dissolved oxygen, so long will halogen ions exert a marked 
catalytic influence tending to annul the disturbance. 

At greater current densities the disturbing influence of the dissolved 
oxygen will become relatively smaller and the positive catalytic influence 



will also relatively decrease. If, therefore, the current density is allowed 
to increase, it follows from the circumstances mentioned that the nickel 
potential must soon pass through the equilibrium potential, and it will 
then exhibit cathodic polarisation which increases strongly at the outset 
and afterwards more slowly. 


12. Aluminium.! 

Since the theory of electromotive equilibria developed here has 
proved to be a reliable guide in the investigation of the electromotive 
relationships of metals and non-metals, the experimental study of the 
most important elements will now be carried out in my laboratory. 

It has already been established that, in the main, the behaviour of 
cobalt is similar to that of nickel. Aten ^ has begun the investigation 
of chromium, but the work is not as yet complete. 

Aluminium has proved to be a most interesting metal, and although 
its study has only just been commenced, this book will conclude with 
a few remarks concerning this element. 

Aluminium is a most remarkable metal, especially as regards its 
electromotive behaviour. It is not usually included in the voltage 
series, because its position is still uncertain. In alkaline solutions zinc 
is precipitated by aluminium; in neutral or acid solutions, however, this 
is not the case. Here the remarkable fact should be mentioned that 
amalgamated aluminium also precipitates zinc from neutral solutions 

^ Smits and Aten, VersL Kon, Akad, v. Wet, 22 , 1133 (1914); Smits, same 
journal, 28 , 930 (1920). Smits and de Gruyter, same journal, 29 , 747 (1920). 

2 Ibid., 26 , 800, (1917); 1185 {1918); 1385 (1918). 
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and decomposes water vigorously ; in the air it oxidises rapidly and 
exhibits such chemical characteristics that from them it might be 



Ho noL% al 

X 

Fig. 238. 

deduced that aluminium in this condition should be placed immediately 
after the alkaline earth metals, thus: Ca, Mg, Al, Mn, Zn. 

From this behaviour the conclusion might^be drawn that the pure 
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aluminium of commerce exists in a passive condition. Gunther Schulze ^ 
is of opinion that polished lustrous pure commercial aluminium is always 
coated with a non-porous insulating film of oxide of molecular thickness, 
and that therein lies the cause of this passivity. Our investigations 
have yielded results, however, which tend to show that the assumption 
of the existence of such a film is incorrect, and on this account new 
experiments have been instituted with the object of determining the 
equilibrium potential and the influences to which it is subject, and of 
investigating the phenomena of polarisation. The results of these 
experiments, however, cannot yet be communicated. 

The study of the activation of aluminium by means of mercury has 
now proceeded sufficiently far for some of the results obtained to be 
given here. 




In the first place the melting-point diagram was determined for the 
rapid orientation of the system mercury-aluminium. As Fig. 238 shows, 
this diagram proved to be a very simple one; no compound appears, 
the only peculiarity being that the fusion line for aluminium consists of 
two portions, for at about 580° this metal has a transition point. 

When this fusion diagram had been obtained, it could naturally at 
once be concluded whether the E X diagram, at the ordinary temperature 
for example, belongs to type i or type 2 in Fig. 239. 

Assuming Gibb’s Paradoxon to be also applicable to the constituents 
of a mixed crystal phase present in a dilute condition, the formula 


E 


0-058 

vF 


log 


Em 

(M-) 


— 2-8 


was obtained. This formula now holds good also for the potential of 
aluminium-mercury mixed crystals if the mercury content is very small, 
in the sense that the quantity Lm is no longer constant, even when the 

^ Ami, der Phys,<f 28 , 787 (1909). 
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metal is in inner equilibrium, but decreases as the mercury content 
increases. 

If, therefore, the potential of aluminium is first determined in a 
non-aqueous solution of one of its salts, and then in an equivalent non- 
aqueous solution of a mixture of mercury and aluminium salts, according 
to the formula the direction of the change of potential will depend on 
which of these values has decreased to the greater extent. 

If the decrease in (AIl***) is the greater, the potential will be more 
negative; if, on the other hand, (L^i) has suffered the greater decrease 
the potential will become less negative. It is clear that the question 
can also be treated in the converse manner; that is to say, if electrodes 
of varying mercury content are previously prepared, and these are then 
dipped into a solution of an aluminium salt, the potential can also be 
determined in this way. 

Without going into the question of the experimental details more 
closely, some results may be briefly mentioned here. It was found that 
the co-existing electrolyte was always relatively much richer in aluminium 
than the mixed crystals, so that from this the conclusion may safely be 
drawn that the E X diagram for the system A 1 —Hg belongs to the 
second type. Whilst, therefore, it might be expected, from the com¬ 
position of the co-existing phases, that the potential of aluminium in a 
solution of an aluminium salt would become less negative as the result 
of addition of a small quantity of a mercury salt, the remarkable fact 
emerges, on the other hand, that just the reverse takes place, and, 
indeed, to an extraordinarily great extent. 

This behaviour proves that when mercury is dissolved in aluminium 
it catalyses the establishment of inner equilibrium, as was indeed 
already anticipated. Pure aluminium is always disturbed in the direc¬ 
tion of greater nobility, and the continuation of our investigation of the 
electromotive behaviour of the system Al—Hg will doubtless enable us 
to find the potential of pure aluminium in inner equilibrium. These 
investigations are in full swing. 

This book must therefore be concluded at this point and the 
communication of further results must be postponed. The first step in 
a new direction has been taken, as a result of which so many interesting 
researches will suggest themselves that many years’ work will be 
necessary for the carrying out of the most important of them. 
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